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John  Stahl  from  Bavaria,  Germany, 
built  the  first  house,  «vhere  the  Bed 
Xiyon  Hotel  stands.  About  the  time 
the  house  was  completed,  Mr.  Wright, 
-who  was  connected  with  the  railroad 
project,  proposed  to  sell  him  the  lot 
occupied  by  the  Brant  House  for 
three  hundred  dollars.  Said,  Stall, 
“I  have  only  $27  to  my  name,  I  can’t 
buy  it.”  “Yes,”  said  Wright,  “you 
can.”  Over  yonder,”  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  where  the  old  round 
Bouse  now  is,  “a  shop  is  to  be  built 
dn  which  three  hundred  men  are  to 
work,  and  the  lot  will  increase  in 
price  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  ev- 
«ry  year  in  a  number  of  years  to 


come,”  but  Stahl  did  not  buy. 

“Now,”  said  Stahl,  speaking  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  “the  Railroad 
Compan  y  have  five  thousand  men  at 
work  here,  and  more  are  to  come  to 
work  in  the  new  shops  below  town. 
If  I  had  taken  Wright’s  advice  I 
would  have  made  money.  I  would 
be  a  rich  man  if  I  had  known  what 
was  to  take  place  here. 

Stahl’s  life  in  Altoona  has  not 
been  a  failure.  He  has  been  a  use¬ 
ful  man  and  measurably  a  successful 
one  in  the  acquisition  of  property. 
He  told  us  the  first  property  he 
bought  was  from  an  Irish  boss  of 
Sarah  Furnace  for  whom  he  built  a 
house.  The  boss  had  no  money,  but 
instead  offered  several  lots  on  13th 
street,  which  Stahl  accepted  as  pay 
for  his  work.  He  built  himself  sev¬ 
eral  houses  in  one  of  which  he  lives 
in  these  declin'ng  days  of  his  old  age. 
He  was  the  builder  of  the  splendid 
catholic  church  and  Convent  near 
Gospel  Hill,  and  when  the  projectors, 
of  the  buildings  were  discouaged  for 
want  of  funds,  and  proposed  to  give 
it  up  his  indomitable  perseverance 
induced  him  to  say  :  “No  I’ll  not 
give  up.  I’ll  go  out  myself  and  beg 


for  money  for  the  cause  before  I 


up."  So  much  for  the  courage 
zeal  of  the  first  builder  in  Altoona 
He  exhibited  to  us  a  photograph  of 
decorative  work  executed  by  his  own 
hands  in  the  German  Catholic  church,  j 
that  stands  not  far  from  mud  Town  f 
Hill,  an  elevated  piece 
from  which  may  be  had, 
view  of  this  city  that  is 
more  hills  than  were  in 
city  of  Rome. 


give 
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rule  counties  ofij 


Altoona  has  thirty  churches. 

Four  banks. 

Twenty -eight  saloons. 

Forty  lawyers  and  as  many  doc 
tors. 


Sixty-eight  schools  with  more  than 
I  one  hundred  teachers. 

A  number  of  Catholic  parochiel 
schools. 


Seven  newspapers,  four  of  them 
dailies. 


of  groun d 


a  splendid 
built  over 
the  eternal 


It  has  many  g'ambling  devotees. 

It  is  a  good  place  for  real  estate  in¬ 
vestment. 

It  has  a  debt  of  four  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

Iu  has  all  kinds  mi  club  and  secret 
society  organizations,  and  the  day  j 
we  were  there,  last  Thursday,  May  j 


15, 


THE  NEW  MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

on  the  corner  of  12th  street  and  11th 
Avenue  was  dedicated.  The  temple 
is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  iu 
matters  of  appointment  outside  of 
the  Masonic  Temple  in  the  City  of 
j  Brotherly  Hove.  There  were  pres- - 
jent  at  the  dedication  members  from  \ 
l  all  parts  of  Central  Pennsylvania  and  ? 
(from  other  parts  of  the  state— Ma-  i 
I  sons  of  all  degrees  from  Entered  Ap-  f 
j  prentice  Degree,  on  up  through  all  I 


the  degrees  of  Solomon’s  Temple 


;  Masonry,  through  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  into  the  Christian  Crusader 
Knight  Templar  degrees  were  there,  t 
Altoona  is  up  to  the  latest  Arueri-  ; 
can  management  for  the  grading  and, 
paving  of  streets  to  head  off  jobbery  ! 
in  such  enterprises.  The  jobbery  in  C 
the  grading  and  paving  of  streets  i 
had  become  so  common  that  it  be-  j.  1 
came  necessary  to  take  the  matter  out  :  ; 
of  the  hands  of  the  city  or  town- coiin-  J  j 
cil  and  lodge  it  among  property  hold-  ! 

I  ers-  No  street  can  be  graded  or  paved 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  two  thirds  of  the  ovyners  of  prop¬ 
erty  along  the  street  upon  which  the  j 
improvment  is  proposed  to  be  made. 
When  two  thirds  of  the  property 
holders  give  their  consent  by  peti 


tion  for  the  grading  and  paving  of 


street  the  work  may  be  done,  not  at 
the  general  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
of  the  city,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 
property  holders  along  the  street  on  ! 
which  the  improvement  is  made.  The  I 
Juniata  Yallev 
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The  ed- 
the  Al- 
the  Mc- 


51 


imes.  • 

sai'1  "v  'JuMomXh  ASSOCIATION 

_,et  'in  the  office  of  the  Altoona 
,  Tribune  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 

!  itors  present  were  Dern  of 
toona  Tribune.  Conrad  of 
Yeytown  Journal.  Shrom  of  the  New¬ 
port  Ledger.  Allison  of  the  Juniata 
Herald.  Jackman  of  the  Miffiintown 
Democrat  and  Register.  Goedland- 
er  of  the  Clearfield  Republican. 
Lindsay  of  the  Huntingdon  News, 
Brumbaugh  of  the  Huntingdon  Ad¬ 
vance.  Pannabaker  of  the  Coalport 
Standard.  Speedy  of  the  Port  Royal 
I  Times.  Schweier  oftlie  Juniata  Sen- 
"  tin  el  and  Republican. 

President  Dern  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Conrad  read  the  minutes  of  the  past 
year  with  a  statement  of  the  financial 
standing  of  the  Association,  which 
announced  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
all  of  which  was  approved. 

H.  C.  Dern  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  A.  B.  Brumbaugh,  Vice 
President  ;  E.  Conrad,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  ;  and  George  Shrom,  G. 
B.  Goodlander  and  W.  M.  Allison, 
executive  committee.  Messrs.  Dern, 
Brumbaugh  and  Conrad  by  virtue  of 
their  office  are  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Winchester,  Va.,  was  selected  as 
the  objective  point  for  the  next  an¬ 
nual  summer  excursion,  and  from 
August  26tli  to  30th  as  the  date. 

Butz  ot  the  Huntingdon  Globe  was 
in  town,  but  came  to  late  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  meeting  of  the  Associa 
tion.  McPike  of  the  Times  is*a  Cath 
olic,  and  bis  church  that  day  held 
special  ascension  day  services  and 
that  kept  him  away.  Private  busi¬ 
ness  kept  Slept  of  the  Mirror,  and 
Dunmire  of  the  Independent,  and 
the  other  Altoona  editors  from  the 
meeting.  We  are  indebted  to  editor 
Swartz  of  the  Tribune  for  courtesies. 

ON  THE  STKEETS 

one  frequently  meets  Juniata  county 
people,  who  all  speak  highly  of  their 
new  home.  Among  those  whom  we 
met,  were  E.  W.  H  Krider,  foreman 
of  the'Independent,  Adam,J .  Greer, 
who  until  last  August  was  a  writer 
on  the  Tribune.  The  journey  of  six- 
tv  four  years  in  this  vale  of  tears 
have  left  their  imprint  on  Greer. 
He  has  been  an  invalid  with  bron¬ 
chitis  since  last  October/  Dave  Sie- 


ber  is  keepi 
and  has  a  job  at  $2.00  a  day,  at  work 
on  the  Brant  house.  C.  C.  Kloss,  is 
pleased  wi  h  his  new  home.  Dr. 
Books  reports  the  practice  of  medi 
cine  as  in  a  flourishing  state.  Tele¬ 
graph  operator  Fasic,  son  of  John 
Fasic  of  Patterson  is  pleased  with 
his  situation  in  the  Mountain  City. 
Dr.  Weidman’s  appearance  and  bear, 
ing  indicates  that  he  has  become  one 
of  the  substantial  men  of  the  young 

city.  Andrew  Todd  is  aTtrustid  em¬ 
ployee  in  a  large  mercantile  house. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  and  his 
fimnd  V  T.  Cutler  for  favors. 
Hem y  Scholl,  John  Gushard,  Geo. 
Heck  and  Win.  Wagner  of  Mifflin- 
towo ;  were  id  attendance  upon  the 
dedication  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 
Richard  Yaux  of  Philadelphia  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  dedication,  and 

when  he  made  it  known  that  a  des¬ 
patch  had  been  sent  him,  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  late  Randall  dis!r  V 
wouid  not  nominate  a  candidate 
agamst  him  for  the  special  election 
ngiess,  the  Democratic  brefch- 
ren  of  tne  fraternity  were  immensely 
pleased,  and  all  the  others  said,  good 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 

BY  HOX.  JOHN  BEAN, 

,  President  Judge  of  the  24th  Judicial  Dist.  j 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  .-—The  mor- 
,als  of  a  people  are  to  be  found  in 
their  laws.  Statutes  and  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  courts  disclose  what  progress 
has  been  made  towards  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  perfect  law,  “Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do 
unto  you.”  This  is  the  standard 
aimed  at  by  Christian  people.  Since | 
the  “Great  Lawgiver”  announced 
this  rule  of  action,  the  efforts  of  His 
subjects  to  render  obedience  to  it 
have,  for  periods,  been  few  and  weak  ; 
at  other  times  many  and  strong. 
How  near  they  came  to  it,  and  how 
far  they  fell  short,  or  how  much 
nearer  one  naiTon  or  people  came  to 
it  than  another,  is  learned  from  the 
records  of  their  courts.  None  have 
attained  unto  this  standard  ;  perhaps 
no  court  ever  will ;  still,  everywhere 
courts  are  trying  to  reach  it,  and,  so 
long  as  the  aim  is  high,  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  progress  will  result  than  if 
they  did  not  strive  to  reach  an  unat¬ 
tainable  standard.  This  is  shown  by 
the  progress  already  made  ;  an  ad¬ 
vance  so  marked,  even  in  the  com¬ 
paratively  short  period  of  the  last 
fifty  years,  as  to  be  a  matter  of  exul 


m 
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ation  to  every  true  lawyer. 

The  part  borne  by  the  several 
courts  of  this  county  in  this  general 
“move  forward”  has  been  nonsig¬ 
nificant  one.  In  its  beginning,  and 
fof  many  years  afterwards,  the  new 
|ai(d  delicate  questions  adjudicated; 
the  efforts  to  give  effect  to  that  clause 
of  our  constitution  which  declares 
that— 

“All  courts  shall  be  open ;  and  every  man 
I  for  an  injury  done  him,  in  his  lands,  goods, 
person  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by 
due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  ad¬ 
ministered  without  sale,  denial  or  delay,” 

Have  left  a  clear  impress  on  the  law 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  has 
been  due  to  the  learning  and  ability 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  court ;  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  honesty  of  the  jurors ; 
but  in  au  especial  degree  to  the  strong 
[sense  of  justice,  manifested  in  all 
their  rulings,  by  the  the  two  eminent 
lawyers,  Judges  Black  and  Taylor, 
who  first  presided. 

THE  PRESIDENT  JUDGES  OP  THE 
COURT. 

While  we  may  not  concur  with 
Judge  Coulter  in  his  application  of 
the  proposition  to  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case,  no  Judge  ever  utter¬ 
ed  a  more  evident  one  than  he  when 
he  said,  in  Cadbury  vs.  Nolen,  (5th 
Barr,  320),  “The  apprehensiou,  or 
more  properly  the  comprehension' of 
actual  fraud,  depends  much  on  the' 
moral  sensibilities  of  the  individual 
who  contemplates  the  facts.”  This 
case,  as  my  brethren  will  remember, 
was  tried  before  Judge  Woodward, 
in  Clearfield 'county.  JudgeCoulter 
more  than  intimates  that  Wood¬ 
ward’s  moral  sensibilities  were  such 
that  he  could  not  apprehend  gross 
fraud;  and  this  was  said  of  an  emi¬ 
nently  just  judge,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  Chief  Justice  of  ;our  Supreme 
Court.  But  few  lawyers  will  approve 
the  correctness  of  the  application  of  i 
the  proposition  to  that  judge,  on  the 
facts,  of  that  case;  but,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  applicable  to  every 
case  involving  the  rights  and  liabili¬ 
ties  of  parties,  every  lawyer  feels  its 
force.  For,  whether  applied  to  the 
prevention  of  actual  fraud,  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  conflicting  claims,  to 
the  adjustment  of  mutual  rights,  or 
the  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
law  breakers,  a  just  decision  depends 
much  on  the  “moral  sensibilities  of 
the  individual  who  contemplates  the 
facts.”  The  moral  sensibilities  of 
these  two  distinguished  j  udges  (Black 
and  Taylor)  were  in  no  wise  dull. 
Keenly  alive  to  the  wrongs  of  suitors, 
i  filled  with  a  perfect  hatred  of  all  un- 
!  fairness,  over-reaching  and  uncon¬ 
scionable  conduct,  possessing  great 
learning  and  ability,  under  their 
eyes  the  judgments  of  the  Court 
were  entered. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  Blair 
county  Judge  Black  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Judge  of  the  16th  Judicial  Dis¬ 


trict,  composed-  of  the  counties  of 
Franklin,  Bedford,  Somerset  and 
Fulton,  and  in  the  act  erecting  the1 
county  it  was  provided  that  it  should 
form  part  of  this  District.  Thus 
Judge  Black  became  our  first  Judge. 

The  original  act  (see  P.  L,.->jS6,  P. 
64,)  provided  that  the  rat  court- 
should  be  held  on  the  f#(frth  Monday 
of  July,  1S46.  From  that  time  tip  to 
and  including  March  term,  1849, 
Judge  Black  presided.  By  this  act  [ 
the  terms  of  the  courts  were  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  fourth  Mondays  of 
March,  July,  October  and  Dec.,  but  a 
supplement  (see  P.  L.  1846,  P.  398,) 
directed  that  after  the  first  court  the  ; 
summer  session  should  commence  the 
2nd  Monday  of  June.  Judge  Black 
held  twelve  terms  of  the  courts, 
when  the  Legislature,  by  the  act  of 
5th  of  April,  1849,  making  a  geueral 
re-organization  of  the  judicial  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state,  declared  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Huntingdon,  Blair  and  Cam¬ 
bria  should  compose  the  24th  Judic¬ 
ial  District,  thus  detaching  this  coun¬ 
ty  from  the  16th,  Judge  Black’s  dis¬ 
trict. 

Of  Judge  Black,  in  presence  of  this 
audience,  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  I 
need  not  speak  at  length.  Whether 
as  advocate  at  the  bar,  presiding  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  Judge  and  Chief  j 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  the  United  States, 
delegate  at  large  to  the  Constitution¬ 
al  Convention  of  1873,  everywhere, 
he  has  honored  himself  and  has  re¬ 
flected  honor  on  the  people  who  hon¬ 
ored  him.  His  legal  opinions  aud 
arguments  are  the  delight  of  the  law- 1 
yer,  for  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  [ 
Coke  said  of  Littleton  :  “He  cites  not  | 
many  authorities,  yet  he  holdeth  no 
opinion  but  is  proved  and  approved 
by  these  two  faithful  witnesses  in 
matter  of  law,  authority  and  reason. 
While  his  name  and  fame  are  na- 1 
tional,  we  claim  the  distinction  of; 
saying  he  held  our  first  court;  he 
was  our  first  judge. 

As  we  have  seen,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1849,  the  24th  district  was  ere-  j 
ated.  George  Taylor,  then  a  young  | 
but  able  lawyer  of  the  Huntingdon 
bar,  was  appointed  by  Governor  J 
Johnston  President  Judge.  He  held 
his  first  court  in  this  county  on  the: 
2ud  Monday  of  July,  1849,  the  sum¬ 
mer  term  having  been  again  changed  j 
back  frmn  June  to  July.  Under  this! 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  | 
court  until  October  Term,  IS51.  In 
Ae  meantime  the  amendment  to  the  j 
Constitution  had  been  adopted  (call¬ 
ed  ameudmentof  1850,)which  provid¬ 
ed  for  the  election  of  the  Judges  of ; 
all  the  courts;  that  their  terms  should 
be  ten  years;  that  the  terms  of  all 
|  judges  then  in  office  should  expire  on ! 
the  first  Monday  of  December  fol-j 
lowing  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  terms  of  those 


elected  should  commence  at  the  same 
time.  The  first  election  after  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  was  held 
in  October,  1851,  so  that  Judge  Tay¬ 
lor’s  commission  by  appointment  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1851 ;  but  at  the  election  previ¬ 
ous,  having  been  nominated  by  the 
Whigs,  he  was  elected  for  the  term 
of  ten  years.  His  opponent  was  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Thomas  P. 
Campbell,  of  Huntingdon,  now  of 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Judge  Taylor  had 
a  majority  of  354  in  Huntingdon 
county,  649  in  Blair,  and  Campbell 
499  in  Cambria,  making  Taylor’s  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  district  504.  Under  this  | 
election  be  served  his  term  of  ten 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  by  the 
unanimous  request  of  the  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  district,  he  was  again 
a  candidate  and  was  re-elected  with¬ 
out  opposition.  At  the  end  of  this! 
term,  he  ran  as  an  independent  can¬ 
didate  against  the  nominees  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties, 
and  failed  of  au  election.  He  died  of 
paralysis  in  November,  1871,  in  the 
59th  year  of  his  age. 

It  seems  like  repeating  “a  tale  that 
is  told”  to  speak  of  him  in  presence 
of  the  bars  of  Huntingdon,  Cambria 
and  Blair,  in  ^yhose  presence  for 
twenty-two  years  he  presided.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time,  but  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  his  judicial  life,! 
his  judgments  were  so  just,  and  the 
opinions  by  which  he  sustained  them 
so  lucid  and  logical,  that  they  are 
mile  stones  in  the  law,  and  models  of 
judicial  writing.  In  that  long  time 
his  integrity  was  never  questioned,! 
even  by  disappointed  lawyers  or  liti¬ 
gants.  Mistaken  he  may  have  been, 
doubtless  at  times  was,  but  he  always 
sought  to  arrive  at  the  truth — tried  to 
hold  the  scales  even,  and  if,  at  times, 
■  he  erred,  or  at  times  was  procrastin- 
I  ating  in  C.  A.  V.  decisions,  it  only! 
“  shows  he  was  not  perfect.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  try  the  patience  of; 
suitors  and  counsel  by  cogitating 
over  a  difficult  legal  question  for 
months,  and  this  one  failing  (or  vir¬ 
tue  as  some  contend,)  as  a  Judge,  is! 
the  only  one  in  the  years  I  practiced 
before  him  I  ever  heard  complained 
of.  A  man  of  wonderful  patience  and  j 
self-command,  he  was  of  most  sensi¬ 
tive  temper  if  this  peculiarity  were  ev¬ 
en  hinted  at.  I  remember  in  1860,  on  ! 
the  trial  of  an  ejectment,  Langham  ' 
and  wife  against  Stifler  et  nl,  involv¬ 
ing  the  question  as  to  whether  a  sale 
by  the  Sheriff  on  execution  of  the  I 
life  estate  of  the  husband  in  the) 
wife's  land,  prior  to  the  act  1848, 
would  pass  the  wife’s  right  of  pos-f 
session,  he  so  forcibly  impressed  mej 
with  his  sensitiveness  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  never  forgot  it.  I  wasl 
.counsel  for  Langham  and  wife,  thel 
plaintiffs  ;  our  esteemed  Chairman, | 
Banks,  was  of  counsel  for  de- 
e  evidence  was  all  in  anc 
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facts  uudisputed 
and  argued  to  the  Court,  that  wlrat 
ever  doubt  there  may  have  beeir  as| 
to  the  regularity  of  such  sales  pr 
to  the  24th  of  January,  1849,  at  tha 
time  the  Legislature  passed  au  ac 
declaring  all  such  sales  good  aut 
valid.  In  reply  I  cited  Gordeu  vs.! 
Ingraham,  1st  Grant,  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  declare  (Judge  Black 
dissenting,)  the  act  unconstitutional. 
Judge  Taylor  said  he  was  not  clearl 
that  case  ruled  the  one  before  him 
but  he  would  reserve  the  point  and! 
direct  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff-.  I 
beiug  rather  young,  rose  to  my  feet 
and  mildly  suggested  that  my  client, 
Solomon  Langham,  had  been  trying 
for  twenty  years  to  get  his  land,  and 
therefore  we  would  like  ‘His  Houov’l 
to  decide  the  point  now,  as  it  wai 
very  inconvenient  to  wait  longer.  In 
an  instant,  in  the  most  emphati 
manner,  he  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  bench  and  in  a  loud  tone  said  : 
“I  will  decide  this  point  when  I  am 
ready  and  when  I  please,  aud  will  not 
be  driven  by  any  lawyer.”  Startled 
by  his  tone,  manner  aud  expression, 
confused  aud  not  a  little  frightened, 
I  sat  down.  Not  aware  before  that 
of  his  extreme  sensitiveness,  I  could 
not  gather  my  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  make  the  proper  apology  and  dis¬ 
claimer ;  but  my  kind  hearted  antag¬ 
onist,  Mr.  Banks,  who  was  older  and 
knew  ‘‘many  things”  I  did  not,  see¬ 
ing  my  discomfiture,  but  not  rejoic¬ 
ing  thereat,  rose  and  said  that  the 
opposite  counsel  had  no  intention  of 
saying  anything  insulting,  nor  of 
even  intimating  any  want  of  prompt¬ 
ness  in  the  court’s  decisions  upon  re¬ 
served  points,  but,  as  he  well  knew, 
I  had  a  very  pestering  client,  of| 
whom,  doubtless,  I  was  anxious  to 
be  relieved  by  a  decision  one  way  or 
the  other,  in  a  moment  the  storm 
was  over  and  the  atmosphere  calm 
and  bright.  The  Judge  announced 
he  would  take  the  papers  aud  decide 
the  point  as  soon  as  he  got  home. 
He  decided  it  in  about  three  years  by 
entering  judgment  in  my  favor  on 
the  verdict.  It  was  his  one  failing- 
one  to  which  our  profession  seems 
peculiarly  prone — the  one  possessed, 
in  a  marked  degree,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  Judges  of  this  or  any  other 
Commonwealth,  the  late  Judge  King 
of  Philadelphia.  But  in  tho  long 
years  Judge  Taylor  sat  on  this  bench 
how  seldom,  comparatively,  was 
there  any  exhibition  of  this  infirmi¬ 
ty.  With  patience  inexhaustible,  he 
sat  pleasantly  through  the  most  ted¬ 
ious  trials,  seemingly  only  anxious 
that  all  the  law  and  evidence  bearing 
on  the  issue  should  be  carefully 
heard  and  considered.  He  would  pa¬ 
tiently  hear,  but  would  not  be  press¬ 
ed  to  a  hurried  decision.  And  woe  be 
unto  the  verdant  young  lawyer  who 
attempted  to  press' him  !  The  older 
ones  never  tried  it.  But  when  we 


' 


I  look  over  the  records  of  Ii is  tw^nty- 
two  years’  work  on  the  bench  of  this1' 
court,  when  we  see  his  judgments! 
and  opinions  illuminating  these  rec¬ 
ords  with  the  clear,  pure  light  ofl 
mercy,  goodness  and  truth,  the  little 
blot  dropped  there  by  his  one  infirm¬ 
ity  is  scarcely  visible.  “He  delivered 
the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  father-; 
less,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help1 
him.”  1 


j  living,  no  blot  touches  their  integrity. 
'They  have  the  respect  and  good 
*  wishes  of  a  profession  which  learns, 
as  no  other  one  does,  to  appreciate 
unblemished  official  life. 


LAWYERS. 


I  was  elected  Judge  in  1S71  audl 
have  been  in  office  five  years  and  six 
months. 


ASSOCIATE  JUDGES. 


The  first  associate  judges  of  thel 
|  court,  were  George  It.  McFarlanel 
and  Daniel  McConnell,  Democrats* 
appointed  by  Governor  Shuuk  the 
8th  of  June  1846,  to  hold  until  the 
next  session  of  the  senate  of  Penna. 
Judge  McFarlaue  was  re-appointed! 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate  onl 
March  11th,  1847.  The  other  vacancy 

[was  filled  by  the  appointment  of' 
Davis  Brooke  on  28th  of  January, 

1 1848.  J ames  Gardner  was  appointed 


. 


I 
1 


10th  April,  1851,  to  fill  the  vacancy 


(occasioned  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  McFarlane  and  was  elected  for 
the  full  term  the  following  October, 
with  Levi  Slingluff  of  Martinsburg. 
j  Both  resigned  before  the  expiration 
of  their  terms.  These  are  about  the 
only  examples  of  resignation  by 
| judges  within  my  knowledge.  Jas. 
D.  Rea,  Democrat,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Gardner  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1854,  and  James  L. 
Gwin  to  fill  that  occasioned  by  resig¬ 
nation  of  Judge  Slingluff  in  March 
1855.  Judges  Rea  and  Gwin  held  of- 
]  fice  until  October,  1855,  when  David 
Caldwell  and  John  Penn  James  were 
!  elected  each  for  the  full  term  of  five 
years;  in  1869  Adam  Moses  and 


Samuel  Dean  were  elected  ;  in  1865 


I  Judge  Moses  was  re-elected  with 


Rose  of  Altoona;  in  1810  George 


W.  Patton  and  Joseph  Irwin  were 


elected  ;  and  in  1815  the  present 


sociates  Charles  J.  Mann  and  Sam 
uel  Smith.  With  the  exceptions  of! 
Judges  McFarlane,  McConnell, 
Brooke,  appointed  by  Gov.  Shunk, 
and  Judge  Rea,  apppointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bigler,  all  these  officers  have 
been  Whigs  or  Republicans.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  their  politics,  it 
has  been  the  united  testimony  of  the 
bar  that,  one  and  all,  they  performed 
faithfully  and  impartially  their  duty. 
Of  those  dead,  honor  and  respect  fol- 


|  lowed  them  during 


life ;  of  those 


.  •  j 
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From  the  4th  Monday,  21th  day 
of  July,  1846,  until  the  30th  of  April, 
1811,  the  last  term  of  court,  exactly 
200  lawyers  have  been  sworn  to  the 
bar.  Of  these  only  12  have  been 
resident  within  the  county.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  court,  21th  July,]# 
1846,  there  were  48  admissions,  com-  j 
mencing  with  Hon.  Moses  Canan,  of 
Cambria  county,  and  ending  with 
Andrew  G.,  afterward  Gov.,  Curtin, 
of  Centre  county ;  and  during  that 
term  of  the  court  there  were  51  ad- : 
missions.  Out  of  these,  however, 
there  were  only  12  resident  of  the 
county  and  they  all  in  Hollidaysburg. 
Calvin,  Kline,  J.  M.  Bell,  Kemp, 
Coffey,  Brotherline,  Lowrie,  T. 
Banks,  Cresswell,  Blair,  McMurtrie, 
Hofins.  At  October  term  following, 
Robert  Wallace,  father  of  the  present 
United  States  Senator  Wallace,  was  I 
admitted  and  opened  an  office.  Maj.  j 
Williams  was  admitted  the  December 
following.  Up  to  21st  March,  1855,  j 
when  I  was  admitted,  nearly  nine 
years  after  the  organization  of  the 
county,  only  22  resident  practicing 
lawyers  had  been  sworn  to  the  bar, 
and  of  these  eight  had  retired  from  ■ 
practice  or  removed  from  the  county,  \ 
leaving  fourteen.  There  are  now  in 
active  practice  forty-one.  Among  I,; 
the  names  of  those  admitted  from 
other  counties  who  either  were,  or; 
afterwards  became,  prominent  in  the! 
law  or  in  politics,  I  notice  Ephraim! 
Banks,  father  of  our  chairman,  Audi-; 
tor  General  of  the  State,  Judge  Alex¬ 
ander  King,  Judge  Kimmel,  John  G.| 
Miles,  Senator  Scott,  Judge  Hale, 
Gov.  Curtin,  Francis  Jordan,  Chas. 
Shaler,  R.  L.  Johnson,  John  Cessna,] 
Ross  Forward,  Judge  Pershing,  Gen. 
John  Williamson,  Judge  Hall,  Judge 
John  P.  Blair,  Harry  White,  Samuel] 
T.  Brown,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  and 
Randolph  Tucker  of  Virginia,  Thad- 
deus'  Stevens,  Judge  White,  Judge 
Pettis,  Hon.  R.  M.  Speer,  Judge  [ 
Thatcher,  John  M.  Bailey,  Thomas! 
M.  Marshall,  Joshua  F.  Cox,  and  a! 
number  of  others.  Among  them  was  i 
John  Blodgett,  of  Bedford,  noted  for  *  a 
his  acquirements  in  general  literature,  ^ 


ns  poetical  tastes  and  wit.  There 
was  also  admitted  during  the  first 
year  of  the  court  a  lawyer  noted  in 
the  whole  profession  along  the  Juni¬ 
ata  Yalley,  Mr.  Isaac  Fisher,  of 
Huntingdon.  In  person,  mind  and 
manners,  he  was  peculiar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Huntingdon  bar,  and 
during  the  first  year  after  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  county  attended  all 
the  courts.  In  person  he  was  huge, 

1  weighing  about  300  pounds  ;  gener- 
;  ally  neat  in  dress,  seldom  appearing 
in  court  without  gloves  ;  of  very  ex¬ 
tensive  reading,  with  no  end  of  re- 
I  search  in  the  particular  case  on  trial. 

|  He  was  the  horror  of  the  court  be¬ 
cause  of  his  unlimited  citation  of£ 
authorities.  Always  bland  and  re¬ 
spectful,  but  having  a  secret  contempt! 
for  any  lower  one  than  the  Supreme! 
I  Court  he  frequently  said  he  would  j? 
(rather  have  one  or  two  “good  excep-  ■ 
tions”  in  the  court  below  than  a  ver-| 
'diet.  He  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of[ 

>ut  the 

jonly  lawyer  he  was  afraid  of.  While 
I  a  law  student  I  was  present  at  the 
|  trial  of  several  cases  in  which  he  was 
counsel.  One  case  between  John 
Dougherty  and  Jack,  Wigdon  &  Co., 
i about  the  year  1853,  was  on  trial.  I, 
a  student,  was  sitting  near  the  coun- 
!  sel  table  drinking  in  all  the  law  I 


could  catch.  Mr.  S.  S.  Blair  and 


Fisher  were  of  counsel  for  Dougherty. 
A  legal  question  arose  during  the 
trial,  which  was  likely  to  prove  dis¬ 
astrous  to  Dougherty’s  case']  Mr. 
Blair  was  on  his  feet  arguing  the 
point  with  his  usual  force  ;  the  judge 
seemed  to  be  against  him,  when  I 
heard  Dougherty  say  somewhat  ex¬ 
citedly  to  Fisher :  “Why  don’t  you 
say  something  Mr.  Fisher  ?”  “Why, 
my  dear  Sir,”  he  replied,  “whenever 
I  attempt  it  that  young  man  of  yours 


takes  the  words  right  out  of  my 


mouth.”  He  was  the  man  who,  after 
the  jury  had  rendered  a  verdict 
against  him,  and  in  face  of  the  charge 
t!  of  the  court,  moved  at  once  for  a  new 
trial,  which  was  instantly  granted, 
when  he  turned  to  the  jury,  who  had 
not  yet  left  the  box,  and,  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  said  :  “You  twelve 
lawyers  can  now  go  home!”  He 
Jfldied  about  the  year  1851.  His  last 
'  appearance  was  in  the  court  at  Hun- 
.  tingdon,  on  the  hearing  of  a  motion 
h  ,  for  a  new  trial.  He  always  seemed 
jgjjl 1  to  be  moving  for  new  trials.  He  had 

tf  ■  W 
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arguecf'his  reasons ;  the  court’s  inti¬ 
mations  were  strong  against  him. 
Mr.  Fisher  suggested  that  the  jury 
must  have  totally  misapprehended 
the  evidence.  Judge  Taylor  said: 
“I  see,  Mr.  Fisher,  you  have  but  little 
confidence  in  modern  juries.  ’  Said 
li  Mr.  Fisher,  with  a  bow  and  the  ut¬ 
most  blandness:  “And  very  little 
more  in  modern  courts.”  With  this 
parting  shot  at  courts  and  juries  he 
left  the  court  room  never  to  enter  it 


Of  the  lawyers  resident  here  Hof- 


ius,  James  M.  Bell,  Geo.  A.  Coffey, 


and  the  two  Hammonds,  Jolly,  Louis 
H.  Williams,  Dunmire,  Harris,  and 

I  Rawlins,  ten  in  all,  are  dead.  Hof- 
ius  died  during  the  sitting  of  the  Ju¬ 
ly  court  in  1859.  He  was  a  man  ofj 
most  brilliant  pai’ts.  A  most  effect¬ 
ive  advocate  before  a  jury  ;  clear,  log-  j 
ical,  and  at  times  emotional,  he  had 
wonderful  power.  Judge  Black  oncej 
said  of  him  that  he  was  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  cross  examiner  he  ever  heard  | 
interrogate  a  witness.  He  died  at [ 
the  early  age  of  forty.  I  cannot  end 
this  notice  of  him  with  more  fitting  j 
words  than  those  from  Gray’s  elegy, 
used  by  Mr.  Blair  in  his  eulogy  of 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  bar  after  his  [ 
death : 


“No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  i 
abode, 

There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,  I 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


James  M.  Bell  died  in  1870.  HeE 
had  retired  from  active  practice  many,, 
years  before.  He  was  a  man  of  great! 
intellectual  power,  but  seemed  toj 
lack  the  capacity  to  express  his  ideas!, 
with  directness  and  point.  Never-|i 


theless,  when  in  active  practice,  hej 


I  was  acknowledged  by  the  profession 
as  a  very  able  lawyer.  His  name  isjj 
connected  as  counsel  with  some  of; 
the  most  important  causes  tried  ib| 
this  and  Huntingdon  counties. 

Geo.  A.  Coffey  removed  to  Phila-j 
delphia  in  1855.  He  was  District! 
Attorney  of  the  county  from  1852  to 
.  1854,  acting  instead  of  Joseph  Kemp,  " 
who  had  been  elected.  He  was  U. 
S.  District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern! 
district,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the' 


war,  and  died  about  the  year  1865. 


His  acquirements  were  very  exten-L 
sive,  and  his  talents  of  the  highest 
order.  Fluent,  poetical,  imagination  j 
unsurpassed,  his  addresses  to  a  jury 


were  intellectual  treats, 
however,  seemed  better  fitted  for  the 
rostrum  than  the  court  ronm.  As 
an  orator,  he  was  learned,  eloquent, 


and  instructive ;  but  he  lacked  that 


practical  force,  that  homely  illustra¬ 
tion,  which  are  so  convincing  with  a 
jury- 

Of  those  living,  and  who  have  not 
removed,  we  have  them  around  us. 
Which  of  the  three  gentlemen, 
Banks,  Calvin,  or  McMurtrie,  can  of 
right  claim,  by  reason  of  years,  the 
honor  of  being  the  father  of  the  bar, 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  All 
were  here  before  the  county  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and,  from  appearance,  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  their  years. 
Mr.  Blair  although  admitted  on  the 
first  day  of  the  court,  was  then  a 
young  man  ;  and,  while  I  have  heard 
him  addressed  during  the  trial  of  a 
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cause  by  Mr,  Calvin  as  my  venerable 
friend ,  in  years  he  is  far  behind  either 
of  the  others.  However  it  may  be  as 
to  years,  I  can  only  say  to  the  young-  | 
er  brethern,  their  unexceptionable 
lives  and  professional  success  are 
worthy  of  all  admiration.  Neff, 
Hewit,  Landis  and  myself  were  ad¬ 
mitted  about  the  same  time.  We  all 
claim  to  be  young  men.  Of  the 


many  still  younger,  so  full  of  hope 


O 

Adams 


and  promise  in  the  profession  of 
their  choice,  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  speak.  We  who  are  older  can  only 
hope  that  on  some  appropriate  occa-  | 
sion,  thirty  years  hence  they,  in  the 
prime  of  physical  and  intellectual 
manhood,  will  be  able  to  speak  of  us 
as  the  departed  or  older  lawyers,  who 
brought  no  disgrace  on  a  noble  pro¬ 
fession,  and  as  having  made  the 
world  a  little  brighter  and  better  by  ;- 
living  in  it 


from 
tinuanees 
twenty 


CASES  TRIED. 

Of  the  cases  tried,  and  suits  enter¬ 
ed,  in  the  thirty  years  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  county,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  population,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  seems  enormous.  In  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  including  judgment  bills, 
appeals,  and  certioraris,  there  have 
been  entered,  39,205  cases;  in  the 
Quarter  Sessions  2,619  ;  in  the  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  99,  making  altogether 
41,923.  In  this  are  not  included  the 
large  number  of  estates  partitioned 
or  appraised  in  the  Orphans’  Court, 
nor  the  trust  accounts  of  assignees 
and  other  trustees,  settled  in  the 


Common  Pleas.  There  have  passec 
through  the  Orphans’  Court,  for  con¬ 
firmation  and  allowance,  1770  ac¬ 
counts  of  executors  and  adminis- ! 
trators,  many  of  them  involving  pro- 
1  tracted  litigation  before  auditors’  re- 
;  ports. 

Judge  Black  took  44  verdicts, 
Judge  Taylor  878  ;  and  there  have  ^ 
been  taken  since,  495.  Of  course 
this,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  does'll 
not  show  the  extent  of  actual  work 
done  in  the  trial  of  causes  ;  for  many 
of  them,  after  hours,  and  sometimes 
days,  of  trial,  “go  off,”  either  by  non 
suit  or  settlement  of  the  parties. 

Bv  the  act  of  Assembly  erecting 
the  county  all  undetermined  issues 
between  parties  resident  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  out  of  which  it  was  formed,, 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  records  | 
of  the  new  county. 

The  first  suit  in  the  Common  Pleas 
is  one  to  No.  43,  August  Term,  1826,; 
of  Huntingdon  county,  transferred. j 
It  is  an  action  of  debt  by  John  Wil>< 
,  son  and  Richard  Buchanan,  execu¬ 
tors  of  Dr.  John  E.  Buchanan,  dec’d.,, 
against  William  Smith,  executor  of 
John  Steel,  dec’d.  When  it  wasj 
brought,  in  1826,  Judges  Burnside,  | 
and  McCune  were  on  thei 


bench  in  Huntingdon  county.  Smith 


is  marked  Attorney  for  plff.,  and  Al¬ 
lison  and  Steel  for  def’t.  -As  appears 


record,  more  than  70  con- 
were  marked  during  the 
years  it  stood  on  the  Hunt¬ 


ingdon  county  docket,  and  5  after  its 


transfer  to  Blair.  It  was  then 
stricken  from  the  record,  under  a 
rule  of  Judge  Black’s  “because  not 
moved  in  by  either  party  for  one 
whole  'year.”  This,  after  so  long  a 
life,  was  a  most  ‘lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.’  One  feature  worthy  of 
attention  is,  that,  after  pending  all  f 
these  years,  in  the  courts  of  the  two 
counties,  the  entire  bill  of  costs  taxed  j 
is  only  $21.63,  of  which  amount  the  f 
sheriff  gets  $2.65,  and  the  Prothono- * 
tary  $8.65. 

The  first  case  brought  orriginally, 
in  this  county,  is  a  libel  for  divorce  ; 
subpoena  issued  23d  of  June,  1846,  by 
Mary  Armstrong  against  her  hus¬ 
band,  John  Armstrong.  T.  J.  Coffey 
is  attorney  for  libellant.  John  Cox, 
esq.,  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
take  testimony,  and  a  divorce  was 
decreed  thereon  by  Judge  Black  the 
of  March,  1847.  The  entire 


_ 


lvorces 
come  more  costly  since. 

!In  the  first  year  of  the  court  661 
cases  were  entered  in  the  Common 
;  Pleas,  including  original  writs,  cer- 


tioraris  and  appeals.  In  1856,  ten 


„  years  later,  1,090  ;  in  1866,  ten  years 
j ;  later,  2,1 1 Y.  Many  of  the  cases  in¬ 


cluded  in  this  last  number  are  judg 


i3'  ments  on  Building  Association  bonds, 
but  still,  the  natural  increase  in  legal 
business,  the  last  ten,  has  been  much 
greater  than  in  any  preceeding  ten 
■  years. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  coun 

Ity  many  important  cases,  both  civil] 
and  criminal,  have  been  tried,  and  in] 
a  number  of  them  writs  of  error  were) 
*1  taken,  and  they  were  reviewed  in  the 
j  Supreme  court. 

At  May  term,  1848,  of  the  Su-j 
preme  court  the  first  three  cases  were 
argued :  Shoenberger  vs.  Mulholland, 
Lowry  vs.  McMillan,  and  Long  vs. 
Labor.  The  first  was  a  feigned  issue 
to  determine  the  right  of  Mulholland 
|  to  construct  a  lateral  railroad  over 
1  Shoenberger’s  land  and  the  amount 
*  of  damages  to  the  land  owner.  The 
’» case  was  with  Mulholland  and  the 
■  judgment  was  affirmed.  The  second 
|  was  an  action  on  the  case  for  breach 
f  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which  the 
*  plaintiff  recovered  and  the  judgment 
was  affirmed.  I  notice  Mr.  Banks 
was  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error. 
Judge  Coulter,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
|1  court,  says  :  “seventeen  errors  are 
j  assigned,  but  the  counsel,  with  a 
'Sj  laudable  economy  of  the  time  of  this 
;  court,  declined  to  press  any  but  the 
.i  twelfth  and  then  goes  on  to  show 
v|  there  is  nothing  in  that  one,  of  sub- 
|  stance.  The  third  is  Long  with  La- 
bor,  a  case  stated,  on  the  construc- 
jg  lion  of  a  will.  The  question  was 
.*  whether  the  children  of  those  chil- 
8  dren,  dying  after  the  testator,  but  be- 
■  fore  distribution,  should  share  in  the 
«  surplus.  Judge  Black  decided  they 
^should.  Mr.  Calvin,  of  counsel  for 
:  (j  the  other  children,  took  a  writ  of  er¬ 
ror,  and  Judge  Gibson  reverses 
I  Judge  Black.  Mr  Banks  was  Mr. 
|  Calvin’s  antagonist.  Mr  Calvin  for 
I  plaintiff  in  error,  cites  not  a  single 
’authority,  but  he  says,  as  the  main 
point  of  his  argumeut :  “The  will 
shows  it  was  written  by  an  ignorant 
man,  and  in  ascertaining  the  inten¬ 
tion,  the  court  will  pay  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  technical  terms  used.” 


Banks  cites  thirteen  authorities. 
But,  although  he  had  the  authorities,' 
Mr.  Calvin  seems  to  have  had  Judge1 
Gibson.  While  acknowledging  the 
force  of  the  authorities,  he  scrambles 
over  them  all,  and  treats  the  words! 
of  the  will,  to  which  they  are  appli-|J 
cable,  as  “an  accidental  form  of  ex- . 
pression  adopted  by  an  unskillful  and 
illiterate  penman.”  These  cases  are 
all  reported  in  8th  Barr.  u 

next  cases  argued  in  the  Su-  ] 


The 
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preme  Court  were  at  May  term,  1849, ; 
Hewit  vs.  Huling,  (1st  Jones,  21). — ; 
George  Buchanan  and  his  son  Alex¬ 
ander  sold  a  tract  of  land,  which  be- 1 
longed  to  the  son,  to  Geo.  W.  Henry 
for  $2,600.  Alexander,  at  the  time, 
was  not  of  age.  Henry  paid  $800  on 
the  purchase,  but,  unable  to  pay 
mo^e,  got  General  Porter  Wilson  to  I 
advance  the  balance,  about  $1,900. —  1 
After  Alexander  Bpchanan  came  ofr 
age  he  conveyed  the  land,  with  con-  j 
sent  of  Henry,  to  Wilson,  upon  the| 
condition  that  he  should  stand  seized  n 
of  the  land  until  he  was  re-imbursed  S 
the  money  advanced  to  Henry.  A  ' 
judgment  having  been  entered  against  i 
Henry,  his  interest  in  the  land  was 
sold  upon  it  and  purchased  by  Hul- 1 
ing,  who  took  possession.  Wilson 
alleging  he  had  not  been  paid  the 
money  advanced  by  him  to  Henry,  I 
brought  an  ejectment  against  Huling  P 
and  Henry,  and  they  confessed  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  released  on  payment  ofr 
$925,  amount  still  due  Wilson,  within  I 
nine  months.  This  was  not  paid,  I 
and  three  days  after  the  expiration  1 
of  the  nine  months  Wilson  assigned  | 
all  his  interest  to  Peter  Hewitt,  who  ^ 
issued  Hab.  Fa.  Pass,  and  turned  | 
[Huling  out,  wh®  afterwards  brought  • 
ejectment,  which  was  the  issue  for  & 
trial.  The  question  was  whether  k 
the  judgment  in  ejectment  by  Wilson,  Is 
on  the  expiration  of  the  nine  months,  r 
without  performance  of  the  condition,  | 
gave  him  the  land  absolutely,  or| 
whether  the  deed  to  him  from  Henry 
to  secure  his  advances  only  gave 
him  right  to  the  possession  until  he 
was  paid  out  of  the  profits.  Judge 
Black,  in  a  very  lucid  opinion,  de- 
ided  the  case  was  with  the  plff., 
uling,  and  substantially  directed  a 
erdict  for  him.  Hewit  took  the 
ase  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A  num- 
er  of  errors  were  assigned  by  Mr. 
jMiles,  his  coum^prall  of  which  were  | 
fUSiui 


judgment  affirmed. 


But, 


—  —  opinion  affirming  uuc 
judgment,  the  Supreme  Court  say : 
[“Instead  of  framing  a  verdict  in  an 
'equitable  ejectment  in  such  a  way 
that  an  absolute  title  vests  in  the 
Ivendo.r  on  failure  to  pay  at  the  time 
^fixed  in  the  verdict,  we  recommend 
if  not  paid  at  the  time,  it  should  ’ 
■'in  a  decree  of  sale,  either  by  ’  \ 
- iff  or  master,  under  the  di¬ 
ctions  of  the  court,  for  the  benefit 
,of  the  vendor  and  vendee,  and  all 
j  persons  having  an  interest  in  the 
proceeds.”  Here,  in  this  case  in  the  ii 
Supreme  Court  from  this  county,  we 
|  find  the  important  suggestion  of  a 
idecree  of  sale  in  equitable  ejectments;, 
a  feature  in  this  class  of  cases  which 
from  that  day  to  this  has  been  th.e 
practice  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  next  cases  are  Royer’s  and 
'  McNamara’s  appeals  from  decree  of 
court  on  exceptions  to  a  guardianship 
|  account.  Mr.  Blair  was  counsel  for 
the  wards  and  Mr.  Cline  for  the .. 
guardian.  The  questions  involved 
,  were,  substantially,  what  was  the  ex-  r 
,  tent  of  the  liability  of  the  guardian 
for  his  wards’  money,  lost  by  his 
i  negligence  ?  As  an  example  of  vio-. 
j  orous  expression,  in  plain  English, 
j  Judge  Coulter’s  opinion  is  very  int-  * 
eresting  reading. 

|  The  next  case  is  G.  L.  Lloyd  vs  v‘ 
John  Barr.  Miles  and  Calvin  were  £ 
j  for  plaintiff  in  error,  and  Bell  for  de-  ^ 
j  fendant— In  the  court  below,  Judo-e  K 
j  Black  diiected  a  verdict  for  Barr,  the 
j  plaintiff  below,  holding  an  award  of  - 
arbitrators  offered  in  evidence  as  an 
adjudication  of  the  facts  then  in  is¬ 
sue  and  constituting  an  estoppel  by 
former  judgment  between  the  same 
parties  or  their  privies.  From  the  ' 
large  number  of  authorities  cited  by  | 
Mr.  Calvin,  and  his  elaborate  argu-  i  ? 
ment  in  his  “paper  book,”  he  must  | 
have,  felt  pretty  sure  of  a  reversal. 

I  he  judgment  of  the  court  below  was 
affiimed,  doubtless  much  to  his  dis 
gust. 

The  next  case  is  Patterson  vs.  Ly¬ 
tle.  and  Lytle  vs.  Patterson,  two 
writs  of  error  to  the  same  judgment 
Calvin  was  for  Lytle  and  Banks  for 
Patterson.  Both  parties  assigned 
errors  to  the  judgment,  of  Judge 
Black  on  the  exceptions  to  a  report 
of  auditors,  who  had  stated  an  ac¬ 
count  between  the  parties  on  a  judo-, 
ment  of  quod  computet.  Judge 
(..oulter  saJ?;.l|ji|l„|llis  opinion  revers- 
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J  vehemently ”  argued  by  Lytle’s 
|  counsel,  Mr.  Calvin.  But  I  suppose 
the  mild .argument  of  Mr.  Banki con- 


J 
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vinceo 1  the  court,  for  his  client  trot 
the  judgment.  All  these  cases  were 
argued  at  May  term,  1849,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  are  to  be  found 
reported  in  1st  Jones. 

The  next  cases  are  argued  at  Mav 
term,  1850,  of  the  Supreme  Cou I\ 
fisher  against  Patterson  is  the  first. 
lhe  V  a°t  of  16th I 


a  1^/7  J  J  ui  J.  b  til 

I  April,  1840,  had  declared:  “And  if 
any  person,  not  being  licensed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  found  hawking 
peddling,  or  traveling  from  place  to 
place  to  sell  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  every  person  so  offend¬ 
ing  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  to  1 
be  recovered  before  a  Justice  of  the  : 
Peace.”  George  W.  Patterson  ran 
a  trading  canal  boat  along  the  line  [ 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  stopping 
from  place  to  place,  selling  goods  for  l 
money  or  taldng  ^produce 
change.  He  had  no  license.  Fisher 
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sued  him  for  the  $50  penalty  before 
a  Justice  and  got  judgment.  Pat¬ 
terson  appealed  and  the  case  came 
on  for  trial  before  Judge  Black.  The 
Judge  in  his  charge  savs:  “Unless 
the  averments  that  defendant  is  a 
hawker  and  pedlar  are  true,  there  can 
be  no  recovery.  What  is  a  hawker  ?  1 
One  who  sells  goods  by  outcry  in 
streets.  What  is  a  pedlar?  One 
who  carries  about  small  commodities 
or  sal e  on  his  back,  or  in  a  wagon 
oi  cart.  These  are  the  popular  sig- : 
nifieations  of  the  words  and  the  only 
definitions  given  them  by  lexicog- 
raphers.  The  Legislature  hardly  in- 1 
tended  to  use  them  in  a  larger  or 
different  sense.  Penal  statutes  mffst 
be  construed  strictly.— Your  verdict 1 
ought,  to  be  for  defendant.”  The 
plaintiff  took  a  writ  of  error,  and: 
Judge  Rodgers,  in  an  opinion  revers-  & 
ing  the  judgment,  says  :  “In  the  con-  4 
struction  of  acts  of  Assembly,  al-  | 
though  our  lexicographers  are  not  to  : 
be  utterly  disregarded,  yet  the  defini- 
|  turns  of  legal  terms  are  rather  to  be 
sought  in  our  books  of  reports,  ele¬ 
mentary  treatises,  and  in  our  law 
dictionaries.”  And.  he  holds  that  the 
words  of  the  act  are  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  a  canal  or 
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any  other  kind  of  boat. 

At  this  time  also  was  argued  Hile- 
mam^aiMt^Bouslough,  in  which  it 


was  finally  settled  that  the  rule  in 
Shelley’s  case  was  the  law  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  case  had  been  tried 
before  Judge  Black,  and  he  held  that 
Hester  Bouslough,  under  a  deed  from 
her  father,  Joseph  Rentcb,  took  an 
j  estate  tail ,  which  descended  to  her 
eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  her 
other  children.  A  writ  of  error  was 
taken  and  the  case  was  argued  by 
Miles  for  plaintiff  in  error  and  Bell 
for  defendant  in  error.  Mr.  Miles, 
under  the  plea  that  there  was  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  this  case  and  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ;  that,  as  there,  there  was  a  lim- 
!  itation  over  in  default  of  issue,  and  | 
j  in  this  none,  the  rule  should  not  be 
!  extended.  To  sustain  this  proposi¬ 
tion  he  made  a  most  virulent,  able 
and  elaborate  argument  against  the 
rule  itself.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
held  the  difference  between  the  two 
cases  was  immaterial  and  would  not 
change  the  operation  of  the  rule. 
Judge  Gibson,  in  delivering  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court  affirming  the  judg¬ 
ment,  says :  “The  rule  in  Shelley’s 
case  ill  deserves  the  epithets  bestow- 
'  ed  upon  it  in  the  argument.  Though 
of  feudal  origin,  it  is  not  a  relic  of 
barbarism,  or  a  part  of  the  rubbish 
of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  part  of  a 
!  system  :  an  artificial  one,  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  system  and  a  complete 
one.”  Although,  in  subsequent  case, 
the  reasoning  in  Hileman  vs.  Bou¬ 
slough  is  modified,  and  it  seemed 
;  once  as  if  the  application  of  the  rule 
to  a  particular  class  of  cases  might 
-  cease,  the  Supreme  Court  in  still  later 
cases  has  declared  its  adherence  to 
Hileman  vs.  Bouslough  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms.  The  paper  book  of  Mr. 

I  Miles  in  this  case  is  a  work  of  indus- 
i  try,  extensive  research  and  learning 
|  such  as  I  never  saw  in  any  other  case. 
Of  itself  it  is  a  complete  treatise  on 
S  the  law  of  “estates  tail,”  with  a  cita- 
I  tion  or  reference  to  almost  every  im- 
'  portant  case  where  the  rule  had  been 
applied  in  this  State  or  England. 
iHis  professional  conduct  in  that  case 
j  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  every 
I  young  lawyer.  The  case  is  reported 
in  1st  Harris,  344;  Gibson,  Rodgers 
&  Bell  concurring  in  affirming  the 
| judgment;  Coulter  and  Burnside 
;  dissenting. 

Jackson  vs.  Summerville  was  also 
!  argued  at  this  term,  and  is  the  first 
of  Judge  Taylor’s  cases  which  appears 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  This  was  an 
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I  ejectment,  brought  by  Summerville 
for  a  tract  of  land  on  part  of  which 
|  Gaysport  is  built.  Mr,  Blair  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens  were  counsel  for 
Summerville,  and  Miles,  Calvin, 
Banks,  Hofius,  Henry  D.  Foster  and 
others  for  Jackson.  The  judgment 
was  for  plff.,  in  the  court  below.  A 
number  of  errors  were  assigned,  but 
the  one  most  persistently  urged  was 
that  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  record 
was,  even  where  actual  fraud  was  al¬ 
leged,  a  legal  estoppel  as  to  all  those 
claiming  to  have  been  defrauded  and 
who  were  parties  to  the  judgment. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 

I  even  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  can  be  inquired 
_  into  and  overturned  in  a  collateral 
proceeding,  where  fraud  has  entered 
into  the  procurement  of  it.  The 
trial  of  this  case  excited  great  inter¬ 
est,  both  in  the  profession  and  out 
of  it.  The  ablest  counsel  in  the 
State  took  part.  Mr.  Blair,  then  a 
young  man,  by  his  masterly  efforts, 
both  with  court  and  jury,  placed  him¬ 
self  in  that  place  in  the  profession  he 
has  ever  eince  held  with  so  much  j 
learning  and  ability.  A  second  eject¬ 
ment  was  brought  and  the  case  again 
tried,  but  after  the  jury  came  in  to  [ 
court,  and  before  delivery  of  their  j 
verdict,  a  non  suit  was  taken.  -  ~ 
Tilaiiy  cases  were  tried  the  years  I 
following,  and  mane,  of  them  were 
removed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
as  they  possess  no  especial  interest, 
and  involved  no  nev  question,  I  pass 
on  to  the  case  of  Wdker  vs.  Reamey, 

12  Casey,  410,  wbicl  is  a  leading  case 
under  the  married  woman's  act  oft 
1848.  Mr,  Banks  vas  for  Walker  and  j 
Calvin  for  Reamey  In  affirming  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below,  the 
Supreme  Court  undertakes  to  restrict 
the  words  of  the  act  which  declare 
that  a  single  wonau’s  property  shall 
continue  hers  asfully  after  marriage 
as  before,  and  lay,  when  the  wife 
purchases  property  and  pays  for  it,  i 
the  presumption  is  that  the  money 
was  her  husband’s  even  though  she 
hail  received  money  from  her  father] 
prior  to  the  act  >f  184S. 

Lloyd  against  Farrell  is  a  case  I 
more  curious  than  important  to  the  | 
profession.  Farrell  conveyed  a  tract  j 
of  land  to  Lloyd  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of$G,000;  paid  $2,000  in  hand  and 
gave  judgment  bonds  for  $4,000.  Far- 1 
rail’s  two  sisters  recovered  two-thirds 
of  the  laud  in  ejectment  on  the 
ground  that  their  brother  held  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  in  trust  for  them,  t 
it  having  been  purchased  originally  j 
by  their  father.  This  judgment,  was! 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On  | 


for 


oytl  the  judgments 
the  unpaid  purchase  money  wore ,  * 


then  opened  and  he  was  let  into  a  de¬ 
fence  as  to  the  two-thirds.  The  ques-S 
tion  on  which  the  case  turned,  was,! 
whether  the  purchaser  took  the  title! 
from  Farrell  at  his  “own  risk.”  Theft 
testimony  of  William  M.  Lloyd,  a yf 
|  witness  to  the  article  of  agreement 


|  as  to  what  took  place  at  the  time  the  fe 


agreement  was  executed,  was  re- pa 
ceived  under  exception  by  Lloyd. \ 
l  The  verdict  was  for  Farrell.  Lloyd  I 
took  a  writof  error,  and  the  Supreme! 
Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Judge  Strong,  I, 
reversed  the  judgment  on  theground 
that  Judge  Taylor  erred  in  admitting 
the  testimony' of  Wm.  M.  Lloyd.— 
^The  case  was  again  tried,  and  the 
same  testimony  ottered,  when  it  was  ! 
excluded,  and  under  the  direction  of ; 
the  Court  a  verdict  was  rendered  for 
[Lloyd.  Fatrell  now  took  a  writ  of! 
error,  assigning  the  rejection  of  the  ! 
testimony  as  error,  and  Judge  Tay¬ 
lor  was  again  reversed,  in  an  opinion 
by  Judge  Sharswood,  for  not  admit¬ 
ting  it.  Judge  Taylor  having  died  in 
the  meapjtime,  and  I  having  at  one 
time  been  counsel  for  Lloyd's  admin¬ 
istrator,  Judge  Butler  'of  Chester 
county  again  tried  the  case,  and  there 
was  a  judgment  for  Farrell.  The 
case  was  again  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  judgment  affirmed.  Mr. 

I  Blair  was  counsel  for  Lloyd  and  Hall 
for  Farrell. 


Laugliam  vs.  Stiffier,  before  re¬ 
ferred  to,  has  been  the  Jarudyce  and 
Jarndyce  of  the  Court.  Brought  or¬ 
iginally  in  1843,  in  Bedford  county, 
it  was  transferred  under  the  act  crea¬ 
ting  the  county  to  these  records.— 
Solomon  Laugh  am  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  Dickey,  who  in  1836  died 
intestate,  leaving  a  tract  of  land  of 
about  200  acres,  and  six  children. 

The  land  was  appraised  at  about 
$1,500,  and  Lacgham,  in  right  of  his 
s  wife,  accepted  it  at  the  appraisement 
| and  entered  into  recognizance  with 
one  Baird  as  surety,  to  pav  the  other 
five  heirs  their  shares.  He  failed  to 
pay,  and  judgment  being  entered  on 
I  the  recognizance  the  land  was  sold 
■  and  bought  by  his  surety,  Baird,  at 
®  Sheriff’s  sale.  He  sold  a  considera- 

Sble  portion  otf  in  lots,  and  the  village 
of  Puzzletown  was  built  upon  it.— 
All  this  before  1843.  In  that  year 
Laughatn  and  his  wife  brought, eject¬ 
ment  in  Bedford  county  for  the  un¬ 
divided  one-sixth,  alleging  that  the 
recognizance  given  by  her  husband 
only  bound  the  shares  of  the  other 
heirs  taken  by  him,  and  theSherilf’s 
I  deed  passed  no  title  to  her  sixth  — 

I  The  case  was  tried  before  JudgeBlack. 
land  while  the  defendants  admitted 
i  they  took  the  fee  of  only  the  five 
[sixths,  yet  alleged  the  sale  passed 
j  t}ie  estate  of  the  husband,  and 
I  the  wife,  could  have  no  possession 
during  his  life.  It  was  replied,  there  I 
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he  loo  sate  or  a  me  estate  (hi  a 
fi.  fa. ;  that  sequestration  was  the  on¬ 
ly  proceeding  which  would  reach  it. 
Judge  Black  so  decided  and  directed 
a  verdict  for  plaintiff',  but  at  the  same 
time  entertained  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial.  Before  the  motion  was  argued 
the  act  of  24th  January,  1849,  was 
passed,  validating  all  sales  of  life  es¬ 
tates  on  ii.  fa’s,  theretofore  made.  A' 
new  trial  was  gran  ted.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Gordon  vs.  Inghram  was  decid¬ 
ed,  declaring  the  act  unconstitution¬ 
al.  It  was  again  tried  in  1860,  with 
a  verdict  for  Langham,  on  which 
judgment  was  entered  in  1863  bv 
Judge  Taylor.  Mr.  Banks  took  a 
writ  of  error,  which  was  non  jirossed; 
then  Solomon  sued  for  mesne  profits, 
and  after  a  tierce  contest  got  a  ver¬ 
dict  for  three  or  four  hundred  dollars, 
which  he  alleged  his  lawyers  kept 
for  fees.  He  then  commenced  pro¬ 
ceedings  ii>  partition,  which  were  en¬ 
livened  by  a  number  of  prosecutions 
tor  assault  and  battery,  instituted  by 
bun  or  the  citizens  of  Puzzletown. 
the  decree  on  the  proceedings  in  oar 
tition  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  affirmed.  Then  Solomon 
brought  about  fifty  separato  suits! 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Puzzle- 
town  for  rents.  These  were  all  insti 
luted  before  an  Alderman  and  jud«- 
ment  was  entered  for  plain  tiff.  '  The 
■attendants  appealed  or  eertioraried 
the  proceedings.  While  these  were 
pending,  about  two  years  ago  'Solo¬ 
mon  at  the  age  of  eighty  died.  His 
wue  soon  after  followed,  and  his 
heirs,  and  those  concerned  on  the 
other  side,  referred  all  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  to  A.  S.  Morrow,  Esq.,  whose 
award  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive 
He.  a  few  weeks  ago,  after  hearing’ 
made  a  final  award.  I  suppose  from 
the  organization  of  the  county  to  his 
death,  Solomon  never  missed  a  Court 
I  remember  very  well  one  Mond 
morning,  before  Judge  Taylor  open 
eu  court,  he  asked:  “Is'  the  crier 
here.’  when  the  reply  was,  ves  • 
(hen  he  asked,  “is  Solomon  Lang- 
uori  here?”  On  receiving  the  same 
reply,  he  directed  the  crier  to  call 
the  court.  Poor  old  man!  He  was 
guileless  as  a  child,  yet  such  a  foud- 
ness  for  litigation  I  never  saw  in  liv¬ 
ing  man. 

There  have  been  tried  in  the  Oyer 
and  Terminer  thirty  cases  of  homi¬ 
cide.  Of  these  eleven  were  found  not 
guilty ;  three,  Alexander  Hutchin¬ 
son,  James  Shirley  and  David  Me- 
Ivim,  were  found  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree.  The  first,  Hutchin- 
son,  was  tried  in  1850.  After  sen¬ 
tence  his  friends  induced  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  interfere  by  attempting  leg¬ 
islation  to  relieve  him  from  the  death 
penalty.  Nothing  effective  was 
done;  but  the  warrant  for  liis  execu¬ 
tion  was  withheld  until  Gov.  John¬ 
ston,  during  whose  administration 
he  was  convicted,  was  out  of  office 


Gov.  Bigler  /reclined  to  issue  it  be¬ 
cause,  ns  herVUeged,  it  was  a  duty  of 
liis  predecessor  which  he  was  not 
bound  to  perform.  Hutchinson  re- 
mained/fn  jail  until  1853,  when  he  es¬ 
caped  Shirley  was  tried  at  March 
Team,  1853,  for  the  murder  of  his  I 
\\ ' :e,  and  executed  in  August  of  that 
year.  MeKim  was  tried  at  April 
Term,  1857,  for  the  murder  of  Nor- 
I  cross,  and  executed  in.  .Inly  follow¬ 
ing.  The  other  conviction’s  in  the  I 
Oyer  and  Terminer  were  either  of  | 
murder  in  the  second  degree  or  man¬ 
slaughter. 

There  were  two  hearings  on  J fab. 
Corp.  in  the  ease  of  alleged  fugitive 
| slaves;  one  before  Judge  MeFarlane, 
in  1S49,  and  one  before  Judge  Moses, 
in  March,  1862.  In  each  case  the  de¬ 
tained  persons  were  discharged.  Tn 
1855  a  man  named  Parsons,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  attempted  to  seize  a  color¬ 
ed  man  in  Gaysport,  on  the  claim 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  slave,  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  abduction.  John  Ran¬ 
dolph  Tucker  and  Charles  J.  Faulk¬ 
ner  came  here  to  defend  him  ;  a  true 
,  bill  was  found,  but  a  nolle  pros,  was 
entered  by  the  J^istript.  Attorney,  Mr. 

'  Hammond. 

There  are  quite  a  large  number  of  [ 
cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  a  no¬ 
tice  of  which  would  be  interesting  to 
the  lawyers,  and  many  non  profess¬ 
ional  people,  but  I  cannot  undertake 
to  refer  to  them  in  a  short  address. 

Those  mentioned  will  suggest  the 
general  nature  of  and  amount  of  liti¬ 
gation  carried  on  in  the  several 
courts  since  its  organization. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COURT. 

The  first  District  Attorney  was 
Col.  Cross  well,  appointed  by  Gov. 
Slnink.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hofius,  appointed  by  Gov.  Johnston, 
who  tilled  tlie  office  until  1851,  when 
the  office  was  made  elective.  Mr. 
Kemp  was  elected  by  the  Whigs;  but 
his  health  failing  soon  after,  Geo.  A. 
Coffey  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  until  1854,  when  Essington 
!  Hammond  was  elected.  At  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term  Mr.  Hewit  filled 
! the  office  two  terms;  then  John  H. 
Keatly  almost  two  terms.  He  re¬ 
signed  the  last  year  of  the  second 
term,  and  I  was  appointed  to  the  va¬ 
cancy  until  next  election  ;  was  then 
elected  and  served  one  term.  Mr. 
i  Alexander  was  then  elected  and 
served  one  term;  then  James  F. 
jMiliiken,  the  present  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  was  elected. 

The  office  of  Prothonotarv  of  the 
[Coin.  Pleas,  Clerk  of  the  Orphans’ 
[Court,  Quarter  Sessions  and  Oyer  and 
[Terminer,  filled  by  the  same  officer, 
[has  not  bad  many  incumbents.  First, 

?  Jeremiah  Cunningham  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  June,  1846,  to  serve  until  next 
!  December.  At  the  October  election 
of  that  year  Joseph  Smith  was  elec 
:  ted  and  served  a  term  of  three  years 


len  George  w.  'Johnston  a  term 
[three  years;  then  Hugh  McNeal  one  j 
term;  then  Joseph  Raldrige  two  terms  j 
or  six  years  ;  then  A.  8.  Morrow  four  [ 
[terms  or  twelve  years  ;  then  James  [ 
|p.  Stewart,  present  officer,  two  i 
[terms. 

The  office  of  Register  of  wills  and  jj 
Recorder  of  deeds  was  first  filled,  by  [ 
appointment  of  John  M.  Gibbony,  to  I 
hold  until  December,  1846,  or  until  I 
his  successor  be  qualified.  At  they 
election  in  October  of  that  year  Epb- 1 
Galbraith  was  the  Whig  candidate  J 
and  Samuel  Smith  the  Democratic.  I 
Galbraith  died  the  day  of  the  eiec- 1 
tion,  before  the  votes  were  nearly  all  [ 
|  polled.  Smith  claimed  the  office  on  I 
the  grounds  that  lie  had  a  majority  of  | 
the  votes  cast  for  a  living  man,  al-l 
though  a  majority  of  the  people  | 
voted  for  Galbraith.  Judge  Black  de- 1 
dined  to  decide  in  his  favor,  and  [ 
Gibbony  held  the  office  until  the  | 
next  election,  when  L.  H.  Williams  [ 
■was  elected.  He  held  the  office  nine  j 
years;  was  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Cald¬ 
well,  who  held  it  for  six  years;  and  he 
by  D.  M.  Jones,  who  held  the  office 
for  nine  years,  when  the  present  of¬ 
ficer,  A.'  Lingenfelter,  was  elected. 
His  term  empires  this  year. 

The  first  Sheriff  was  Jeremiah 
Betts,  appointed  by  Gov.  Shunk.  I, 
Then  follow  him,  in  order,  Samuel  j 
Royer,  Thomas  Reese,  William  Reed,  | 
George  Port,  James  Funk,  Samuel  ! 
MeOamant.  Martin  Bechtel,  John  j 
McKenge,  Henry  B.  Huff,  Alexander  | 
Bobb,  James  M.  Stiffler,  the  last  the  j 
present  Sheriff. 

TOWNSHIPS  AND  BOROUGHS. 

The  territory  in  the  original  act,  j 
and  over  which  the  Court  had  juris-  I 
diction,  embraced  Greenfield  and  J 
North  Woodberry  Townships  of  Bed-  [ 
ford  county;  Allegheny,  Antis,  Blair, 
Huston,  Tyrone  and  Woodberry  Tps. 
in  Huntingdon;  also,  that  part  of| 
Morris  Township  in  Huntingdon 
.  county  west  of  aline  run  by  William 
:  Reed,  surveyor,  to  he  called  Catha¬ 
rine  Township.  Hollidayshurg  and 
Marti nsburg  had  already  been  incor¬ 
porated  as  Boroughs.  The  Town-*1 
ships  formed  since  the  organization, 
are  Juniata,  out  of  Greenfield,  in  1847; 
Logan  out  of  Allegheny  and  Antis, 
in  1850;  Taylor  out  of  North  Wood- 
berry  and  Huston,  in  1855;  Freedom, 
out  of  Juniata,  in  1857.  Altoona  was 
incorporated  as  a  Borough  in  1S54, 
and  came  under  a  city  charter  in  1871. 
Tyrone  became  a  Borough  in  1857  ; 
East  Tyrone  in  1873  ;  Newry  in  1870. 
Eleven  Constables  made  returns 
the  first  day  of  the  Court,  twenty- 
three,  now. 

COUNTY  SEAT  AND  PUBLIC  BUILD¬ 
INGS. 

The  original  act  required  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  appoint  three  non-residents 
of  the  county,  Commissioners  to  rui 


Armstrong  aud  Judge  Christy,  of  Ju¬ 
niata  counties,  who  fixed  upon  Holli- 
davsbnrg  as  the  county  seat. 

The  first  Court  was  held  in  an  old 
Methodist  church,  which  stood  where 
the  present  Methodist  church  now 
stands.  Mahony’s  stone  house,  along-  I 
side,  was  rented  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
year  and  used  as  a  jail.  A  contract  1 
was  made  in  1846,  w'ith  Dan.  K.  Rea- . 
mey.  then  a  prominent  builder,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Court  House  and  jail  A 
on  the  ground  covered  by  the  present  * 
Court  flnuse.  The  contract  price  for  I 
hot  li  was  $11,998.50,  but  because  of  11 

.aid  I 


i  . .  vn,'W),w,  uiil  necanse  o 

I  changes  and  extras,  the  amount  pair 


was  $14,576.18.  Roth  were  finished 
ami  occupied  by  June  term,  1847.  As 
Is  on  are  all  aware,  both,  years  a^o 
became  entirely  insufficient,  for  the 
wants  of  the  county.  A  new  jail 
was  erected  at  an  expense  of  over 
|  8,100,000  in  1868  and  1869,  and  the  old 


propriate  uses— the  administration  of 
justice  betweeu  man  and  man.  What 
we  now  say  or  do,  will  soon  pass/from 
the  memory  ;  but  what  we  say/orrio 
within  these  walls  hereafter,  wijll  ,w 
be  forgotten  ;  the  fruits  of  ourhvonls 
i  and  conduct  will  appear  in.  infefface- 
;  able  lines  upon  the  records  &f  our 
I  courts;  will  be  cut  deep  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  who  shall  here  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  rights  determined  and 
wrongs  redressed.  May  we  so  per¬ 
form  our  part  that  we  shall  reflect 
honor  upon  an  honorable  profession  • 
and  so  perform  it,  too,  that,  when  cal¬ 
led  to  appear  in  a  Higher  Court, 
there  to  he  inquired  of,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  answer,  although  with  awd 
yet  not  with  fear  :  “What  Thou  gay¬ 
est  us  to  do,  with  the  light  we  had. 
we  did  as  best  we  could  " 


Court  House  lasted  hut 


a  few  years 


longer.  And  although  twenty-five 
or  thirty  yea  is  4s  not  an  old  age  for 
I  public  buildings,  yet  a  glance  at  the  I 
I  growth  of  the  county  in  population 
and  wealth  in  that  period  reveals  at  ! 
mice,  the  causes  which  demanded 
their  destruction  and  the  erection  of  ; 
new  and  better.  The  men  who 
;  designed  these  buildings  did  not  L  i 
|  foresee  the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  I 
|  county  in  those  particulars  which  are  fe 
I  prolific  of  litigation. 


[n  1846  only  2,187  votes  were  poll¬ 
ed,  indicating  (at  live  to  the  voter.)  a 
population  of  about  10,000.  fn  1856  I 
there  were  polled  3.520  votes,  showing 
a  population  of  IS, 000.  4n  1866  there 
were  polled  6,288  votes,  pointing  to  a 
population  of  32.000.  In  1876  there 


|  were  polled  8,720  votes,  indicating  a 
1  population  of  44,000,  four  times great- 
I  er  than  when  tiie  county  was  organ¬ 
ized.  In  the  meantime  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  far  more  than 
doubled  ;  its  cash  value  has  doubtless 
|  trebled. 

,  1  he  cost  of  the  present  building, 

with  all  its  surroundings  and  eon- 
I  veniences,  is  very  close  to  $139,090. 

I  cannot  exceed  $140,000.  Our  re- 
|  whose  preservation  is  worth  I 

•millions  of  doll  Mrs  to  the  people  are 
now  secured  in  fire  proof  offices  ’and 
vaults.  For  the  sessions  of  the  courts 
for  the  deliberation  of  juries,  and  for 
i  tiie  detention  of  witnesses,  we  have 
rooms  spacious,  comfortable  and  t 
con  venien t.  Long  after  we  are  gone  ; 
this  building,  in  all  its  strength  and 
beauty,  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  > 
tiie  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  who  authorized  it,  as  well  as 
an  indisputable  evidence  of  the  archi- 
i  cectuial  talents  of  ium  who  designed 
I  it,  and  the  mechanical  skill  of  those 
who  carried  the  design  into  execu¬ 
tion. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  Judge’s' 
address,  and  after  music,  Hon  Sam¬ 
uel  Calvin  was  introduced.  He  said' 
that  he  was  assigned  a  place  on  the 
program  because  he  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  bar,  but  he  wanted 
the  ladies  to  bear  in  mind  the  differ- , 
erice  betweeu  the  oldest  member  of 
the  bar  and  oldest  man  practicing  at! 
the  bar.  His  address  was  full  of  rem-J 
iniscences  many  of  them  of  a  highly 
humorous  character — concerning 
Judges  Taylor,  Burnsideaud  M’Cune 
(associate)  and  the  older  members  o’ 
the  bar.  We  are  sorry  that  we  hav< 
been  unable  to  secure  a  full  repc 
the  same  for  publication. 


Speech  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Black. 


J//\  President  cmd  Ladies  and\ 
Gentlemen:— I  am  the  victim  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  that  lam  sure  the  most  of 
you  will  pet  approve  of.  I  told  your 
committee  of  arrangements,  in  'lan¬ 
guage  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  [  am  sure  it  was  not  haisunder- 
stood,  that  I  would  come  }^re  „ 
their  invitation  upon  one  conditlbt 
namely:  that  I  was  not  to  be  asked 
to  open  my  mouth  in  the  way  of  I 


on 


making  a  speech.  After  that  inti¬ 


mation  the  invitation  was  renewed 
and  1  am  here  upon  that  implied  cou- 
i  dition.  This  paper  (holding  up  a 
Program  of  the  exercises  including  a 
speech  from  Judge  Black)  which  sur¬ 
prises  me  very  much,  considering 
where  it  came  from,  I  did  not  see  urn 
;il  I  got  to  the  town— until  I  erme 
into  the  court  house  here,  where  I 
iouud  myself  knocked  down  for  a 
speech.  (Laughter.)  Now  this  makes 
it— take  it  altogether—  absolute]  y 
necessary  that  I  should  appear  be- 
fore  you,  not  to  make  a  speech,  but 
for  the  purple  of  apologizing  for  not 
making  one.  Thai  is  all  j  am  here 
for.  I  think  that  I  cm  entitled  fair¬ 
ly  to  a  great  deal  of  your  sympathy 


HeanTJnt  of  a  much  injured  and  very 
ill  use®  gentleman?  (Laughter.)  I 
[  will  tefll  you  the  reason  \yhy  I  very 
propeiHy  declined  to  make  any  speech 
on  this  pccasiou.  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate  my  reasons.  I  said  that 
Blair  bounty 'might  make  and  ought 
to  malic  orations  for  herself,  and  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  or  the 
gentleman  who  was  conducting  the 
correspondence  for  the  committee, 
and  who  had  their  full  confidence, 
ml  Avlm  has  the  full  confidence  of 
this  meeting,  as  he  is  its  president 
now,  replied  and  assented,  saying 
that  Blair  county  could  and  would 
speak  for  herself  but  she  desired  that 
I  should  be  present.  i 

Now  the.  members  of  the  bar  of 
Blair  county  have,  among  other  qual¬ 
ities,  that  of  remarkable  fluency  and 
readiness.  I  have  often  envied  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me 
now  the  possession  of  that  gift  which 
nature  has  denied  to  me— we  call  it 
the  gift  of  the  gab,  [laughter]  the 
faculty  of  speaking  readily  and  flu¬ 
ently  upon  any  side  of  any  case  upon 
the  shortest  possible  notice.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  I  could  take  any  one  of  the 
gentlemen  T  see  here,  and  upon  tap¬ 
ping  them,  wisdom  and  eloquence 
would  flow  out  of  them  in  a  strong 
stream  as  from  a  full  fountain,  and 
How  on  until  you  could  manage  to 
fclnse  up  the  vent  somehow,  and  it 
."would  always  be  good,  smooth  and 
^consistent.  [ Applause.]  On  the  con- 
Jrarv,  for  some  reason  or  another,  it 
jng  -Is  <■!>  my  misfortune  not  to  he  so 
MET Hk  T  do  not  perform  well  in  what 
jFicians  call  demonstrative  ora- 
r  J^that  is,  the  sort  of  speaking 
which  has  no  particular  object  or 
purpose  [laughter]  except  that  of 
talking.  [Laughter.]  A  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman,  Mr.  Marshall, 
of  Kentucky,  whom  you  have  all 
heard  of,  was  called  upon  on  an  occa¬ 
sion  like  this  to  address  an  audience 
for  which  he  had  a  very  high  respect, 

1  hut  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
tluup --ho  particular  subject  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  them  about  or 
that  they  wanted  to  understand  upon 
wl  ich  be  could  give  them  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  told  him  that  he  should 
come  forward  and  make  a  few  gener- 
al  remarks,  Well,  he  said  he  wo u  1  d 
do  that.  — “he  would  take  his  position 
on  the  outer  edge  of  created  space 
and  crack  away  at  all  eternity.” 
[Laughter.]  Now,  I  cannot  do  that, 
because  my  intellectual  run  Ming  gears 
would  give  out  before  I  could  reach 
the  outer  edge  of  created  space  ami  I 
think  that  all  eternity  would  he  rath¬ 
er  too  much  for  me,  [Laughter.] 

I  have  given  a  reason  why  I  think 
the  people  who  belong  to  the  county 
of  Blair  ought  to  do  their  own  speak- 
no  n  this  occasion.  Tt  is  because 
add  nothing  to  the  force  am 
\  what  has  already  been  said. 

Judge  Dean’s 
dS 


h 


as  me  most  perfect  that  I  could  have 
conceived  of,  [applause]  and  so  with 
those  of  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  spokefi.  You  ail  know  what 
tins  been  said  about  the  attempt  to 
gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  or 
add  a  perfume  to  the  violet.  That  is 
.JSjgw  exactly  the  sort  of  absurdity  that  I 
would  he  guilty  of  if  I  attempted  to 
improve  upon  ihe  speeches  that  have 
already  been  made.  One  thing,  T 
n  ought  to  say,  and  f  do  not  know  very 
well  how  to  avoid  it,  or  at  least  some 
notice  of  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  awk¬ 
ward  to  touch  upon.  You  remember 
the  closing  remarks  of  Mr.  Calvin. — 
To  he  called  upon,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  in  that  way,  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  audience,  is,  I  admit,  the 
highest  honor  that  could  be  bestowed 
upon  me.  I  would  not  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  that  could  possibly  gratify  my 
own  vanity  or  self  esteem  more  than 
to  have  so  highly  appreciated  the  ef¬ 
forts  that  I  made  to  do  justice  when 
1 1  presided  in  the  courts  of  this  coun¬ 
ty — I  would  not  ask  for  anything 
stronger  than  that— I  do  not  suppose 
it  possible  for  anybody  to  regard 
the  Donor  of  it  more  highly  than  I 
5*0  that.  I  was  here  30  years  ago  : 
began  in  ore  than  30  years  ago,  and 
was  here,  I  believe,  about  three  years 
altogether.  During-  that  time  I  did 
the  best  I  could  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  You  have  had,  since  that 
time,  several  successors  to  me;  you 
have  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
'  contrasting  their  merits  with  my' de¬ 
merits,  and  if,  after  all  that  length  of 
time,  you  can  look  back  with  appro¬ 
bation  and  with  pleasure  upon  what 
I  did,  I  have  very  great  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  myself.  But  as  to  Mr.  Cal- ! 
vin  I  must  say  that  he  is  extrava- 
i  gant.  I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  I 
him  except  the  one  which  Lord  By- 
ron  made  to  Jeffrey .  Jeffrey  was  the  i 
editor  of  ' he  Edinburg  Review,  and 
he  published  in  that  journal  a  very 
laudatory  critique  upon  the  third 
f and  fourth  cantos  of  Childe  Harold. 
The  Review  was  sent  to  him  and  he 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  Jeff¬ 
rey’s  now?  He  made  the  reply 
which  I  would  make  to  Mr.  Calvin. 
He  said  :  “As  to  that  Jeffrey,  he  is  a 
deyilish  discerning  fellow;  [laughter] 
he  has  found  out  ray  merits.”  [Ap¬ 
plause  and  laughter."] 

As  I  am  up  I  may  as  well  make 
one  practical  remark.  If  I  do  not 
make  It  you  will  be  sure  to  forget  it. 
You  will  go  away  and  never  think  of  i 
it  again.  It  is  this :  You  have  erec- 

fted  a  court  house  which  is  beyond  '■ 
h  comparison  the  most  perfect  structure 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  description  that  Horace' 
gave  of  the  woman  that  he  admired 
more  than  any  other — simplex  mun- 
dities — simple  in  theabuudant  wealth 
ofjts  beauty. 

another  thing  that  yon 
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,,  -  auu  1  am  sure  that 

the  Judge  who  preside  in  this  court 
will  uot  permit  it  to  be  forgotten, 
neither  will  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
who  practice  before  him  permit  it  to 
be  forgotten,  namely,  that  this  build¬ 
ing  is  dedicated  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice,  which  is  the  greatest 
of  human  concerns.  The  most  hm 
portant  part  of  the  machinery  of  jus¬ 
tice  is  the  county  courts— the  courts 
j  of  common  pleas — these  courts  whose 
function  it  is  to  take  original  cogni¬ 
sance  of  all  cases  affecting  life,  liber- 
,  ty  and  property  and  to  do  justice  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  All'  the  other 
machinery  of  our  government  is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  a 
competent  judge  upon  that  bench, 
and  twelve  honest  men  Into  thatjury 
box  in  order  that  they  may  do  jus¬ 
tice.  I  or  that  you  make  a  legisla¬ 
ture ;  tor  that  you  have  a  congress ;  1 
tor  that  you  have  a  union  of.  the  I 
states ;  an  executive  department  ;  an  ! 
army  and  a  navy.  The  ultimate  ob-  I 
.lent  of  it  all  is  that  justice  shall  be 
administered  between  the  people  of 
a  neighborhood.  As  long  as  you  can 
maintain  perfect  purity  in  the  judi¬ 
ciary  and  have  justice  administered 
promptly  and  speedily  at  home  it 
does  not  matter  very  much— that  is 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  vital  importance 
how  the  other  parts  of  your  political 
machinery  go  on  ;  and  whenever 
there  is  any  serious  corruption  or 
wrong  by  which  the  scales  of  justice 
do  not  hang  with  an  even  balance  in 
these  courts  of  original  jurisdiction, 
you  are  in  the  worst  possible  condi¬ 
tion  m  which  you  can  be  placed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  have  I  made  a 
sufficient  apology  for  not  making  a 
speech  ?  If  I  have  not,  wliv  I  will 
u,v?  [rl  apologize  for  that.  [Laugh¬ 
ter,  j  If  there  was  anybody  here  who 
would  undertake  to  speak'evil  of  the 
B  an-  county  court  or  its  bar,  or  to 
falsify  its  history,  or  to  say  that  the 
members  of  this  bar  were  not  the 
best  men  in  the  world,  then  I  would 
have  an  issue  which  I  could  take  un 
with  them,  and  I  think  I  could  keen 
up  my  side  pretty  well.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  But  I  have  nobody 
to  fight !  I  am,  therefore,  in  a  situa- 
tion  somewhat  like  that  of  Jemima 
Wickers  ham,  a  female  prophet  who 
made  her  appearance  in  western  New 
lork.  8he  said  she  was  able  to  walk 
upon  the  water  miraculously,  and1 
ended  divers  persons  to  witness  the 
performance.  They  assembled  in 
large  numbers,  and  just  before  she 
made  preparation  to  step  out  on  the 
lake  she  asked  the  crowd  there  ns- 
sembled  if  they  believed  she  could  do 
it.  I  hey  told  her  that  they  thought 
1  f  1  o  c?llld  not.  “Then,”  she  said 

of  vinu'r.  fa,ith-.a  generation 
ot\ippis,  ■'vho  seek  a  ‘inri  uhon 

»“<'  she  wo 

»■"  k  V'"”!  the  'rater  that  .lay 
[Laughter.]  She  f/ied  them  again.. 


be  same  question  to  them,  and  j 
knowing  what  sort  of  answer  had  I 


■  defwded  iff-",  before,  they  answered 

■  affii  malivelv,  that  they  believetl  she 

■  coukk  \  a.py  well,  then,”  said  slie 
M  there  is  no  use  to  work  miracles  in 

■  your  presence,  you  have  faith  e- 
j  nough  J”  j  Laughter.]  Now  I  think 

J  > ou  all  have  faith  enough  in  your 
|  'a,tb  enougii  in  vour  bar 

I  and  faith  enough  in  yourselves  to  "etl 

■  on  very  well  without  any  exhorta- 
|  tion  from  me.  and  therefore  I  bid  you 
I  an  affectionate  farewell.  [Long  eon- 
I  tinned  applause.] 


■ 


|  At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Black’s 
J  remarks  various  persons  were  called 
on  tor  speeches,  as  Col.  R.  A  Mc- 
[j.Turlrie,  Judges  Orvis  and  Hall,  and 
Messrs.  Orbiyon,  Williamson,  John- 
I  ston  and  others.  The  majority  ofl 

Vo  ir’  °l,t  refllsed  to  respond.  I 
Len.  Williamson  delivered  an  ad- I 
dress  sparkling  with  that  wit  fori 
which  no  is  so  famous,  while  there-  ■ 
|  marks  of  It.  L.  Johnston,  of  Cam-  C 
pria,  were  intensely  humorous  and  § 
bigldy  enjoyed  by  theaudieuce.  On  ■ 
motion  of  John  Brotherline,  Esn 
[tj)e  meeting  adjourned,  and  the  for¬ 
mal  ded i calory  ceremonies  were  over, 
in  the  evening  the  building  was  illu¬ 
minated  from  top  to  bottom 
Remarks  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Blair. 


On  making  the  motion  that  the 
Court  do  adjourn,  Hon.  8.  8.  Blair  M 
I  spoke  as  follows : 


-  ' 


bee 

session 
be 

taking  formal  possession  of  tin’s  new 
and  elegant  building  provided  for  the 
courts  of  tile  county.  It  has  been 
thought  not  inappropriate  or  out  of 
harmony  with  the  functions  of  the 
court  that  some  official  recognition  of 
this  event  should  be  made.  I  be" 
leave  to  congratulate  your  honors”! 
my  brethren  of  the  bar  and  the  nub- 1 
lie  that  we  have  at  length  come  into! 
possession  of  our  new  Court  House  I 
so  admirably  adapted  in  ai!  respects  I 
for  the  discharge  of  the  public  busi- 1 
ness.  Its  strong  walls,  its*  syminet-ii 
rieal  structure,  its  complete  Ventila- C 
turn  and  its  artistic  decorations  are® 
all  highly  creditable  to  the  public  1 
spirit  of  the  people  of  the  county,  §9 
toai!  the  officers  of  the  county  w bo  B 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 1 
struct) ng  it,  to  the  architect  who  de-  1 

_ pigned  it,  to  the  contractor  and  work-  J 

ivdmeu  who  brought  it  to  completion  ™ 
fi-JT^bey  did  their  work  very  well,  sir, 

■  but  that,  is  not  the  full  measure  of 
1 1  praise  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
[  j  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us 
that  a  public  building,  designed  for 
im  tiie  administration  of  Justice,  has 
been  built  witliout  eveu  a  complaint 
jrt  mal versation  in  office,  or  other® 
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dereliction  of  duty  upon  the  part  of] 
those  connected  with  it.  The  course! 
of  public  corruption  has  flowed  in  sof 
many  places  so  evenly  that  whenever 
public  works  are  designed  or  con  true- 1 
ted,  they  are,  somehow,  powerfully 
suggestive  of  public  plunder.  We 
have  heard  of  this  evil  even  in  the 
(piiet  and  sober  ways  of  country 
life,  where  we  are  accustomed  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  seductions  which  are 
quickened  into  activity  and  intensi¬ 
fied  in  populous  towns,  have  no  force 
upon  official  virtue. 

Let  us  he  thankful,  then,  sir,  that 
we  are  free  from  the  shame  of  pecu¬ 
lation.  There  is  not  in  this  beautiful 
structure,  from  turret  to  foundation, 
one  of  its  shapely  stones,  which,  if  it 
could  speak,  could  reproach  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  county,  or  any  connected 
with  its  construction.  In  very  early 
life  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that  praise 
of  what  is  thought  to  be  such  a  home¬ 
ly  and  common  virtue  as  houesty  is 
idle;  but  as  we  advance  a  little  in 
life  we  get  over  that  notion. 

The  pleasure  which  we  eujoy  in 
coming  into  our  new  house  is  not  so 
much  enhanced  by  a  contrast  with 
the  old  one  as  with  the  temporary 
accomodations  to  which  we  have 
been  shifted  for  the  last  two  years, 
where  public  business  lias  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  great  discomfort  to  ns 
personally.  Indeed,  the  old  build¬ 
ing  had  many  good  parts  about  it, 
notwithstanding  it  was  very  plain 
and  unpretending  in  its  proportions. 
And  then  too,  sir,  it  had  its  full  share 
of  local  associations.  We  all  had 
pleasant  memories  connected  with 
it.  It  was  a  treasure  h 
things  to  us,  for  many  of  us  had 
spent  the  whole  of  our  professional 
lives,  thus  far,  there.  We  had  raelH 
associations  there  which  were  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  ;  companionships  which 
are  dear  to  us,  and  the  remembrane 
of  which  will  last  while  life  lasts ;  am 
the  remembrance  of  which  ougli 
now,  sir,  to  awaken  within  us  fresl 
desires  to  devote  ourselves  anew  t 
the  noblest  and  the  grandest  task? 
that  is  assigned  to  man — the  admin) 
istration  of  justice  according  to  the 
laic. 

You,  sir,  have  had  but  two  prede¬ 
cessors  on  the  bench  which  you  now 
adorn,  and  oue  of  them  is  not.  For 
many  years  we  witnessed  the  judg¬ 
ments— the  just  .judgments— of  judge 
Taylor.  We  witnessed  his  clear  per¬ 
ceptions,  his  luminous  statements, 
his  terse,  concise  logic,  his  sterling, 
stout  integrity,  his  keen  sense  of  right 
and  his  great  hatred  of  wrong.  These! 
are,  indeed,  cardinal  virtues.  The 
other,  we  are  all  thankful,  is  still 
with  us,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  him 
gracing  this  occasion  by  his  presence 
to-day.  I  remember,  sir,  when  lie 
came  into  the  court  house— the  old 
one— it  was  then  new.  He  had  been 
sitting  in  the  basement  of  an  adjoin- 
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mg'  church.  We  Mail  noToTmal  <le<! 
ication  of  that  building;  butas  I  wasl 
a  witness  of  all  his  judgments,  I  mayf 
L very  freely  say  that  he  did  his  full 
[share  in  dedicating  that  building  by! 
laying  justice  to  the  line  and  judg-j 
ment  to  the  plummet  with  an  evenl 
and  a  steady  hand.  And  I  recall,! 
sir,  with  gratitude,  the  kindness  and! 
the  acts  of  encouragement  which  he| 
showed  to  the  younger  members  o 
the  bar.  I  remember  one  of  them, 
sir,  and  I  am  tempted  to  state  it. 
When  this  county  was  organized,  the] 
dockets  which  were  certified  from 
Huntingdon  and  Bedford  counties! 
were  crowded  with  old  causes  in  the 
hands,  of  course,  of  the  old  lawyers. 
We  youug  ones,  then  in  that  period 
of  professional  life  when  flowing  fees 
are  in  the  distance,  would  come  to-| 
getlier  term  after  term,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  our  causes  tried,  for 
they  were  necessarily  new  and  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  calendar.  And  so 
we  sat,  from  term  to  term,  hope  de¬ 
ferred  and  heart  sickened,  until  at 
one  term,  late  on  Saturday  night,  I 
came  before  him  with  some  tremb¬ 
ling  and  apprehension,  with  an  order 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  which  I  had  found 
in  one  of  the  volumes  of  Bu Trough’s 
reports,  wherein  he  directed  that  the 
young  barristers  should  be  called  for 
motions  alternately  with  the  older 
ones. (They  had  previously  been  called 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority,  and  tliel 
younger  ones  were  much  in  our  case.) 
Well,  we  handed  the  order  to  th 
Judge  and  he  very  promptly  ordered] 
that  our  cases  should  he  put  down  in 
the  same  way,  and  we  had  it  turn 
about  with  the  old  lawyers.  Audi 
you  may  depend  upou  it,  sir,  tha 
while  many  older  ones  stared  at  i 
roundly,  it  was  a  jolly  order  for  u 
younger  ones. 

He  has  long  left  us  for  other  walk 
where  he  has  met  with  a  greate 
share  of  public  attention,  hut  I  veil 
ture  to  say  that  lie  never  served  tli 
state  better  than  when  he  sat  here  ii 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  th 
Common  Pleas.  I  see  his  step  is  les: 
elastic.  Ho  has  lost,  the  early  prim 
of  manhood  which  he  bore  then,  but| 
he  lias  its  compensation  in  1  hat  which 
should  always  follow  age:  love  obe¬ 
dience,  honor,  troops  of  friends. 

I  see  here  assembled  many  of  our 
professional  brethren  from  adjoining 
counties,  more  than  are  accustomed 
to  be  with  us  at  the  regular  sessions 
of  our  court,  and  we  extend  to  them 
a  kindly  greeting,  as  we  shall  always 
do  when  they  meet  with  us.  We 
trust  at  all  times  to  treat  them  alik 
as  brethren  of  a  common  household 
and  to  share  with  them  the  amenities 
of  professional  intercourse. 

Of  course,  sir,  the  kindly  inter¬ 
change  of  civility  among  profession¬ 
al  brethren,  and  between  the  bar  and] 
the  court,  are  essential  to  a  just  and 


''f.n if1«r  1 ' nmislriition  of"  iT e  law 

a  re  “  knovv  l,ow  needful  they, 

a  e  foi  „ur  comfort  and  oui-  simnoM 

levi.  f|tr-VU,}?  cm*ergencies  in  Jhichl 
J  every  lawyer  iincJs  himself  at  some 

■  vMrh  I'!  °ther’  vv,)eu  weighed  down 
I !  t!le  pressure  of  heavy  re snon«i 

■  hihties  and  heart  aching' i  t?  IT 

mz  anofca!ffethMe  ku^y^rZt 

I 

■  arena,  and  neeesSly"1^/^01'?1 

■  uamiiNs  \St  vTPf  ?r 

|SS^SS«:^K 

I  far  higher  ono  rt  i *  in  Ti  ‘ 1  r  <;a* l is  a  i* 
I  establish  truth,  to  h??to-fn^ice,  to  j  I 

■  Jiiaiiitain  |,ho  secMjrii  v  or  ?4-  ]r,UJO(‘°nc,%  to 
I  to  serve  tiie  Ffifo  i  nihZf  pi  ,vatp  ri£hf-s,mid 

I  bo  the  DlfikAteln^e^pI  1 

Ij'ons  it  is  'iovt  ;tv  t.  o'JV'ree  mstJUi-  Jg| 

I  to  which  wo  arc  mi -Si  !hese  thlnws  ■ 

I  these  noble  aims  /i,m ’  a,u}-  sir,  if.  is  \]r)  H 
I  dedicate  this  bPMutiVl,‘ifbnH,r°Ulcl  Ulis  df,y  ■ 

1  oha-H  not  dwlj  n non  m  5:  f1?'1  while  M 
content  mysolf  siinniv  .  1  sl|a!l  B 

■tluty  imposed  ui'on  wie  w  1 ' lnr?inS' a  ’ 
moving,  your  Honors  for  'L™%  brethren  in 

■  io.  an  adjournment.  ' 


w„,  ,  Hoi.lioa  vsbuug,  Dee.  20. 
U  atcl,es  as  low  as  §2  at  Maus’. 


Professor  Moore  has  in  his  possession  a 
newspaper  called  tbfe  Ulster  County  Ga- 
'.ette.,  which  was  published  at  Kingston 
Hnd  dated  Saturday,  Jan.  4,  1800.  It 


contains  an  account  of  the  death  of 
JGeorge  vv  ashington,  which  occurred  on 
tt)ec.  14, 1790,  and  a  full  description  of  the 
funeral  procession.  On  the  first  page  is 
[printed  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Zurich 
: taken  from  the  London  Gazette;  letters,- 
if  rum  congress  to  the  president,  John ! 

7-oomV"r  !‘1S  rop.lies-  dated  Dec.  10, 

1 1  ■  99.  Toe  last  page,  is  filled  with  sdver- 

— uts  and  sheriff’s  sales.  On  the  in- 
:es  is  much  foreign  and  concres- 
news  and  a  poem  written  by  af 
.adxon  the  death  of  VVasbinn-i^  j 
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ie  paper,  being  made  of  linen 
preserved.  Mr.  Moore  also  has  a  piece 
j  ot  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  sir.  shii- 
Jings,  dated  March  25,  1770.  On  one 
side  is  printed  “.Six  .Shillings.”"  “To 
Counterfeit  is  Death/'  These  valuable 
relics  are  for  sale. 


9th  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 


KE-tmOS  OF  Tills  HISTORIC  REGI¬ 
MENT  AT  HOlJb'tDA  YSBIJRG. 


Addresses  by  Hob.  A.  8.  Landis  and 
Martin  Bell. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  re-union 
of  the  society  of  Ninth  Penn’a  Veteran 
Volunteer  Cavalry  was  held  in  the 
Opera  House  at  Hollidaysburg,  on 
Thursday  J une  8,  and  the  event  was 
one  well  marked  with  success.  The 
weather  was  favorable,  a  bright  sun  and 
a  clear  blue  sky  overhead  gave  every 
opportunity  to  the  veterans  to  eojoy  the 
hospitalities  of  this  ancient  burg,  and 
of  making  their  picnic  at  Tussey  farmi 
a  brilliant  feature  of  the  day’s  success. 
This  old  burg  is  seldom  called  upon  to 
become  demonstrative  and  roused  to  a 
pitch  of  excitemeut,  but  when  a  camp¬ 
fire  is  to  be  held,  the  old  flag  to  be 
raised  on  high,  and  the  fife,  drum  and 

bugle  call  the  old  veterans  out,  then _ 

why  than,  sure  enough,  you  see  the  an¬ 
cient  patriotic  fire  blaze  with  a  fervor  of 
astonishment  that  but  few  would  sus¬ 
pect.  The  stores  along  the  main  street, 
and  all  business  places  of  the  town  were 
covered  with  bunting,  flags  large  and 
.small .  representing  old  and  youDg 
lAmerica — stars  and  strips,  red,  white 
and  blue  were  seen  everywhere.  Many 
of  the  veterans  from  a  distance  came  on 
the  previous  day,  and  early  trains  on 
the  day  of  re-union  were  loaded  with 
members  of  the  Ninth  with  their  wives 
and  friends.  Blair  county  sent  but  a 
.few  members,  Altoona  and  Tyrone  sent 
I  some,  nearly  the  whole  that  answered 
to  the  roll-call  came  from  very  widely 
scattered  places,  both  far  and  near; 
and  of  these  most  of  them  were  men 
who  had  attended  the  majority  of  camp¬ 
fires  ever  since  they  began  in  1870. 
One  of  these  was  the  youngest  mem 
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i  comrade  G.  EHTussman,  who  was'' tab 
en  prisoner  at  Thomkinsville,  Ky.  on! 
July  9,  1862,  when  only  10  years  of| 
age,  along  with  Company  I. 

AFTERNOON  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

At  2  o’clock  p.  in.  the  veterans  as 
sembled  at  Condron’s  Opera  House  to 
transact  the  usual  business  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  hear  reports,  collect  dues,  admit 
new  members,  elect  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  and  transact  any  new  busi¬ 
ness  that  may  be  deemed  useful  and 
(necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  society. 
None  but  members,  with  their  wives 
and  lady  friends  were  present.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  I.  D. 
Landis,  of  Coatsville,  Pa.,  Secretary  A. 
F.  Shenck,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  and  Treas¬ 
urer  Capt.  0.  B.  Macknight,  of  Plains, 
Pa.  were  also  present. 

The  president  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  few  remarks  expressive  of  his 
;  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  of  the  old 
faces  once  more  at  their  annual  gather¬ 
ing,  after  which  he  called  upon  chaplain 
Rev.  G.  W.  Landis,  of  Newville,  who 
offered  up  a  very  impressive  invocation 
for  the  divine  blessing  upon  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  9th  regiment,  both  present 
and  absent,  and  upon  the  labors  of  the 
day.  The  secretary  then  called  the 
roll  of  members  over  300  in  number, 
and  over  100  answered  to  their  names. 
He  then  read  letters  of  regret  from  ab¬ 
sent  members,  comprising  letters  from 
the  following  :  Colonel  Thomas  J. 
Jordan,  U.  S.  mint,  Philadelphia;  Ma¬ 
jor  E.  A.  Hancock,  Philadelphia;  L. 
A.  Gratz,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  J.  A.  Sedg¬ 
wick,  treasurer  Sedgwick  county,  Kan.; 
Charles  R.  Pinkerton,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  ;  Oscar  W.  Johnston,  Council 
Grove,  Kan.  ;  W/D.  Messimer,  Blaine, 
Pa.  ;  A.  11.  Ebbetts,  Tremont,  Pa 
J acksou  Kinney,  Tyrone,  Pa.  ;  George 
Biggs,  Atlantic  City;  Charles  P.  Dern, 
Darlington,  Md. 

After  one  or  two  nominations  it  was 
finally  decided  to  hold  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  re-union  of  the  society  at  Har- 
isburg  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June, 
1894,  and  to  make  a  united  effort  to 
induce  every  living  member  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  that  re-union. 

An  election  of  officers  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year  resulted  in  the  following 
appointments  :  President,  Major  John 
M.  Porter,  of  New  York  city;  vice 
presidents,  Major  John  A.  Shuman, 
Lloydsville,  Pa.  ;  I.  K.  Longenecker, 
Middletown,  Pa.  ;  George  W.  Kuhn, 
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'Altoona;  secretary,  A.  F.  Shenk,  Esq. 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  treasurer,  O.  B.  Mack- 
night,  Plains,  Pa.;  chaplain,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Landis,  Newville,  Pa.;  surgeon, 
Dr.  William  Rice,  Rome,  Pa. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mur¬ 
ray  Post  No.  39,  G.  A.  R.,  also  to  the 
committee  on,  arrangements,  ac 
ladies  of  Hollidaysburg.  The 
mittee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  in 
memorium  of  departed  members  report¬ 
ed  the  following  : 

“  Whereas  the  society  of  the  Ninth  Pennsy-  I 
vania  Veteran  Cavalry  has  been  called  upon  | 
to  pay  the  last  sad  rites  of  respect  to  our  late 
comrades— Lieutenant  C.  J.  Walther,  com- ; 
pany  D.;  Joseph  A.  Cross,  company  F;  Mar-  ! 
tin  Miller,  company  F;  Joseph  Williams.; 

■  company  E;  H.  H.  Kreiner,  company  G,  and  ■ 
Major  Michael  O’Reilly,  who  departed  this 
life  during  the  past  year;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  this  act  of 
our  All-wise  Providence  an  admonition  that 
we,  too,  are  rapidly  approaching  the  hour  of 
dissolution  when  we  shall,  like  them,  be 
numbered  with  the  dead. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  families  and  relatives  of  our  deceased 
comrades  in  their  bereavement. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  token  of  our  respect  for 
the  deceased,  and  sympathy  for  the  bereaved, 
these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  this  society. 

1.  K.  LONGENECKER, 

H.  H.  NISSLEY, 

.  G.  W.  KUHN, 

Committee. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  arrangements  for  the  next  re¬ 
union  at  Harrisburg:  I.  T.  Enders,  Jo¬ 
seph  Potter,  H.  N.  Yocum,  Francis  F. 
Hov,  Major  C.  C.  Davis,  Frank  B. 
Kinnard  and  William  F.  Green.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned  and  a  proces¬ 
sion  formed  with  the  ladies  leading  in 
the  line.  The  march  led  down  Alle¬ 
gheny  street,  across  the  railroad  track, 
along  the  shaded  walks  of  Gaysport  to 
the  Tussey  model  farm  and  orchard  be¬ 
longing  to  Comrade  Samuel  C.  Tussey, 
where  the  veterans  held  a  happy  and 
pleasurable  picnic.  Everything  wasi 
done  that  could  be  done,  or  that  was 
expected  to  be  done,  by  comrade  Tus¬ 
sey  to  feast  the  body  with  the  luxuries 
of  the  season.  The  tables  were  loaded 
with  oranges,  bananas,  fruit-cake,  ham 
sandwiches,  coffee,  ice  cream,  straw¬ 
berries,  loads  of  everything,  with  plen¬ 
ty  to  spare.  In  the  parlors  was  an  ex¬ 
temporized  orchestra  who  song  “March¬ 
ing  Through  Georgia,”  “Tramp, tramp,” 
the  hallelujah  song  of  “John  Brown’s 
Body,”  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and 
others.  In  the  back  orchard,  under 
the  spreading  boughs  of  the  apple  trees, 
photographer  E.  F.  Whi*e  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  point  his  photo  apparatus  at 
the  old  veterans,  which  looked  very 
much  like  Quaker  stove-pipe  guns  of l 
the  enemy  at  Bull  Run.  The  veterans! 


.  [gathered  into  an  immense  group  stand¬ 
ing,  with  the  wives  and  other  ladies  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  grass  in  front  ranged  in  three 
'  jranks,  and  some  little  ones  in  front.— 
(Two  shots  of  two  seconds  each  were  fir¬ 
ed  at  the  group  in  less  than  five  sec¬ 
onds  and  all  was  over.  The  picture  is 
'a  success,  and  the  members  are  readily 
recognized.  The  camera  was  readily 
adjusted  without  a  blur  to  mar  it,  and 
will  do  credit  to  the  photographer,  E. 
E.  White. 

.  J  0  clock,  the  members  retraced 
jtheir  line  of  march,  and  were  met  at 
the  opera  house  by  members  of  Colonel 
Wm  G.  Murray  Post,  with  the  Social 
[band,  to  honor  the  veterans  and  extend 
|the  line  of  march  along  the  main  street, 
past  the  Court  House  and  return.  It 
was  then  time  for  the  camp-fire,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  it  was  all  aglow 
and  burning  with  its  usual  fervor. 
EVENING  CAMP  fire. 

This  event  is  always  the  great  source 
of  attraction  to  the  general  public,  and 
to  the  veterans  especially,  because  it  is 
on  this  occasion  they  can  hear  the  war 
[stones  of  their  comrades,  render  old 
associations,  and  call  up  old  and  dear 
memories  both  of  the  living  and  dead. 

1  he  opera  house  was  filled  with  an  en- 
thusisstic  audience,  every  available 
space  for  sitting  or  standing  was  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  camp  fire  of  the  Ninth 
cavalry  ,s  always  kept  warm,  whilst  the 
Social  band  rendered  several  fine  selec- 

p°Dn  a?d  the  gle®  club  under  Mr-  Jos. 

±5.  Condron’s  leadership  sang  out  the 

wartime  melodies.  To  Martin  Bell 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  delivering  the 
address  of  welcome,  which  he  did  in 
words  that  touched  the  heart  of  all 
present.  The  following  is  the  substance 
ot  his  address: 

Comrades  and  Veterans  of  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Cavalry.  “To 
me  has  been  assigned  the  pleasant  duty 
ot  extending  a  hearty  greeting  to  you 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Holli- 
daysburg  and  vicinity.  I  say  welcome, 
thrice  welcome  to  our  midst.  The  val¬ 
leys  of  Blair  county,  walled  in  on  al¬ 
most  every  side  by  rugged  mountains, 
have  not,  for  over  one  hundred  years 
echoed  with  the  sound  of  shots  fired  in  > 
battle  by  warring  foeman,  and  the  In¬ 
dian  battles  fought  here  during  the 
revolution  are  but  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  mighty  conflicts  in 
which  the  gallant  Ninth  Pennsylvania 
cavalry  fought^  Scarcely  a  physical 


vestige  of  the  civil  war  marks  our  bord-  - 
ers  save  the  old  stone  fortification,  cov¬ 
ered  with  moss  and  crumbling  in  decay 
in  McKee’s  Gap,  six  miles  away! 
Thanks  to  the  valor  of  the  union  army, 
those  old  stone  battlements  were  never 
called  in  play;  thanks  to  the  heroism  of  I 
jtbe  union  soldiers  on  rebel  rode  on  hi  at-  * 
raid  through  our  county;  no  hostiV  } 
foeman’s  foot  trampled  upon  our  sc/ 
“You,  surviving  veterans  of  the  Nin. 
Pennsylvania  cavalry  were  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  armies  which  so  protect-  ’ 
ied  us;  as  such  protectors  we  welcome 
you.  We  welcome  you~as  Penrisvl 

boTred  tSi  ,  h°DOring  ?ourse1^' 

,  uonored  the  Keystone  state.  We  wel- 
(Comeyou  as  members,  of  the  Ninth 

recordJ  forniVnVaIir'V’  *  whose 

,  or  gallant  achievements  is 
v-econd  to  the  record  of  no  other  rem  Si 
ment,  infantry,  cavalry  or  artillery X  \ 
the  entire  union  army  and  we  fcrus/thatB 

!y°“And^tam0ng  U,S  be  PW 

A“d  u  must  be  pleasure  for  you  1  \ 
thus  to  meet  in  annual  reunion  What  ! 

memories  and  recollections  must  no! i 

leMo  dalhlD  J0U  “  J0U  greet  one  ano,b-  I 
til  anl  com  rnel aDd  recolIeotmns  of  I 
fe  -ra  eS  Wh°  fought  wbere  they 

'  S  “ud  .■thej  fough'-  me“»-  - 

,  riesand  recollections  of  fierce  fought-  M 
o  patiently  endured  privations  T  ^ 

I  dfIon°us  victories  in  the  eud.  ’  \ 

pnntr  ^  d°w  you,  as  survivors  of  the  / 

Iour'It’tare  7  l  CDtitled  t0  b0D0r  from  l 
your  state  and  nation  and  to  rest  andH 

!  u-  L  n  ®beathed  now  are  your  sabres 
which  aarte<i  on  half  a  hundred  battle- 

fne  f,8i  je»,  powibl,  rnafil 

I  in  silence;  are  your  carbines  which  c-eak- 
ed  on  Perry ville’s  bloody  field  in  th, 
tangled  thickets  of  Chickamau^a,  in 

Averysboro  s  stubborn  conflict.  Dead 

r?J  avro7°fUr  fai;hful  h0rS68  whicb 
ined  you  from  Louisville  to  Atlanta 

i  “Lti1 T  n  !hVea;  3.™nD,h’ 

(to  Raleigh.  Quietly  standing  in  the 

IwhirS  v  ?irrisb,lrg  are  thQ  guidons 

march  anflJflUtr 1D  j  maDy  a  ffearisome 
march  and  fluttered  over  your  heads  in 

man,  a  wild  and  deadly  chal 

and  thl  h°U]  Warf,’  aIarms  have  ceased 
and  the  bugle  call  no  longer  reflates 

veille  no  longer  rouse  you  at  early 
dawn.  No ‘stable  call’  summons  von 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  your  faithful 
horses.  No  ‘boots  and  saddles’  hurries 

C0 oSridTTeA?rS°mel0Dg  aDd  da’- 

g_mis  ride.  At  evening  the  trumpet 


onger  peals  out'  the  beautiful 
restful  notes  of  ‘retreat,’  and  no  even- 
ing  gun  salutes  the  setting  sun,  and  at 
10  o’clock  no  waiting  ‘taps’  com¬ 
mand  ‘lights  out.’ 

“The  bugles  of  the  Ninth  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cavalry  have  sounded  these  stir¬ 
ring  calls,  once  familiar  to  your  ears 
but  now,  perchance,  passing  from  your 
memories,  in  the  blue  grass  regions  of 
Kentucky,  among  the  mountains  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia;  over  the  rice 
fields  of  the  Carolinas,  aud  your 
trumpets  sounded  the  parley  which  pre- 
ceeded  the  surrender  of  Johnston. 

“But  your  bugles  are  silent 
your  arms  are  laid  aside;  twenty-eight 
years  ago  you  returned  to  your  peaceful 
avocations  as  citizens  of  our  glorious 
Keystone  state.  May  this,  your  twen¬ 
ty-fourth  annual  re-union,  be  pleasant 
to  you  all.  May  nothing  occur  to  mar 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  exists 
among  you.  Veterans  of  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  cavalry,  again  I  say  to 
you,  one  and  all,  welcome,  thrice  wel¬ 


come,  to  our  midst.” 


The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
society,  Major  John  W.  Porter,  of  New 
York,  responded  to  the  address  of  wel- 
jcome  in  a  few  appropriate  words  that 
!  showed  how  tenderly  the  address  had 
■  touched  the  heart  and  feelings  of  this 
old  veteran.  After  which  Judge  A.  S. 
Landis  was  called  to  the  front  to  give  a 
Sketch  of  the  past  services  of  the  Ninth 
'Regiment  : 


HISTORY  OP  THE  CAVALRY. 


“On  behalf  of  the  surviving  officers 
nd  members  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  cavalry,  I  thank  you  for  your  cor¬ 
dial  and  generous  reception.  Twenty-* 
eight  years  have  passed  since  this  regi¬ 
ment  was  discharged  and  mustered  out 
of  service.  At  that  time  their  ranks 
had  been  decimated  by  the  deadly  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  deadly  war;  and  now,  but 
few  survive  to  relate  as  living  witnesses, 
the  incident  and  experience  of  their  mil¬ 
itary  life.  Their  record  is  a  proud  one. 
Its  name  has  become  synonymous  with 
courage  and  constancy,  sacrifice  and; 
suffering — devotion  and  death.  And 
when  the  history  of  this  arm  of  the 
country’s  service  has  been  written,  no 
regiment  will  be  recalled  with  more 
lustrous  name  than  the  Ninty-second 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 

,  “Its  organization  was  authorized  by 
Simon  Cameron,  secretary  of  war,  and 
was  first  known  as  the  Lochiel  caval- 
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ry.  Its  members  were  enlisted  from 
this  and  twelve  other  counties,  and  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1861,  it  was  for¬ 
mally  organized,  with  Edward  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  as  its  colonel,  Thomas  C.  James 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  Thomas  J.  Jor¬ 
dan  as  major.  Its  colonel  bad  already 
won  an  honorable  name  by  his  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Mexican  war.  Its  major, 
Thomas  J.  Jordan,  afterward  became 
general  with  a  most  honorable  record. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  it  went 
by  order  of  the  government  to  Kentucky 
and  reported  to  General  Buell  in  the 
department  of  the  Cumberland.  Being 
at  once  subjected  to  drill  and  discipline, 
it  was,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1862, 
ordered  to  the  front  and  first  rendered 
service  in  the  protection  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  and  Nashville  railroad. 

“In  March  it  went  iato  Tennessee, | 
and  in  May  the  third  battalion  was  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  celebrated  Morgan’s  men| 
and  defeated  them,  capturing  300  pris¬ 
oners  and  that  famous  confederate  chief¬ 
tain  himself  narrowly  escaping  capture. 

“During  the  summer  this  battalion 
under  Major  Jordan  won  renown  by  its 
repeated  and  successful  encounters  with 
this  valorous  and  famous  southern  caval¬ 
ryman.  In  August  the  regiment  was 
reunited  and  it  was  employed  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  advance  of  Morgan  and  his  j 
bands,  and  guarding  the  roads  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  General  Buell’s  advance  to 
Kentucky.  It  fought  the  battle  of 
Perryville  and  received  the  compliment¬ 
ary  notice  of  General  Buell  for  bravery. 

“From  December  to  January  1863, 
it  endured  great  hardships  in  crossing 
the  Cumberland  and  Clinch  mountains. 


Hundreds  of  miles  across  these  track¬ 
less  mountains  in  single  file  by  night 
and  by  day  were  passed. 

The  Cumberland  and  Clinch  rivers 
were  forded  to  the  Wedango.  Here 
they  attacked  the  enemy,  defending  a 
bridge,  defeating  them,  and  destroying 
the  bridge. 

Then  followed  other  encounters  re¬ 
sulting  in  success,  the  continual  capture 
of  prisoners  and  the  destruction  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  enemy’s  railway. 

“They  recrossed  the  same  mountains, 
enduring  the  same  suffering  from  expos¬ 
ure  and  want  of  food  and  rest.  Major 
Jordan  then  became  the  colonel  and  the 
tegiment  came  under  the  oommaud  of 
General  Rosecrans  and  at  once  engaged 
and  drove  off  that  doughty  confederate 
general,  Forrest.  For  eighteen  days  it 
withstood  with  but  slim  support,  the  re- 
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army  under  Van 


Dorn, 


j  UV;I  '  au  ^uiOj  yy  ueeier 
md  Forrest,  frequently  making  attacks 
ipon  their  strong  position.  A  series  of 
ngagements  took  place  and  the  valorous™ 
conduct  of  our  regiment  receiyed  the  / 
honorable  mention  of  General  Rose-1 
icrans.  Then  followed  in  splendid  suc¬ 
cession  the  battles  of  Rover,  Middle- 
town,  Shelby ville  and  Elk  River,  with 
the  capture  of  a  thousand  prisoners  and 
breaking  up  the  enemy’s  entire  cavalry, 
rushing  on,  it  captured  General  Bragg’s 
rear  guard  and  penetrating  Georgia, 
captured  the  advanced  guard  of  Lon<r- 
street  and  gave  Rosecrans  the  first  in- 1 
■  formation  of  that  general’s  arrival  from 
jvirgiuia. 

For  all  this  brilliant  service  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  commendation  and 
thanks  of  Geueral  Thomas.  It  was 
magnificent  training  for  ChickaraaugaJ 
j  where  that  deadly  and  disastrous  en-fl 
jgagement  shortly  ensued  between  the 
|  veterans  of  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  McCook 
■jand  Stanley  on  the  national  side,  and 
*  |  Bragg,  Longstreet,  Polk,  Hill  and  oth 
lerson  the  confederate  side.  Many  of 
)its  members  breathed  their  last  upon 
that  bloody  field,  but  it  was  their 
prowess  an  i  devotion  that  strengthened 
our  wavering  line  and  saved  the  army 
from  the  crushing  weight  of  an  out-num- 
benug  foe.  This  spirit  of  devotion  unto 
y  immolation  was  again  noticed  by  the 
•  j  commander-in-chief,  and  a  new  glory 
!  was  added  to  the  name  of  our  cavalry. 

.  lh®n  followed  Dandrige,  New  Mar¬ 
ket,  Mossy  creek,  Chattanooga,  Tulla- 
jhoma  and  Murfreesboro.  Over  and  over 
iagam  n  poured  its  blood  upon  these 
southern  fields  and  won  the  recorded 
Approbatian  of  Van  Cleve,  Milroy  and 
^oteedman.  The  glory  which  attached 
If  to  the  name  of  Grant  at  Chattanooga 
j  was  shared  by  our  regiment.  This  threat 
K  | captain  had  just  come  from  the  field  of 
|  |  Vicksburg,  and  the  glory  of  that  won- 
1  de  rf  u  1  cam  paign  was  only  surpassed  by 
the  brilliance  of  Chattanooga.  These 
two  stars  in  his  crown  shone  with  un¬ 
dimmed  lustre.  The  country  was 
electrified.  Hope  sprang  anew  in  the 
northern  breast  and  waited  only  to  be 
blessed  by  similar  powess  and  victory 
m  the  east,  where  yet  lingered  the 

|  waning  fires  of  the  rebellion 

“On  the  14th  of  November,  1864 
began  the  great  march  of  Sherman  from 
the  Tennessee  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
The  advance  of  this  intrepid  soldier 
across  a  hostile  country,  with  no  friend- 
ly  support  in  the  rear  and  an  unknown 
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ate  before,  was  like  the  march,  with 
spear  and  chariot,  of  an  Oriental  con¬ 
queror  and  his  legions  to  conquer  or 
death.  For  five  weeks  this  host  tramp¬ 
ed  on,  over  highways  aDd  through  for¬ 
est,  through  village  and  city,  over 
mountain  and  through  river,  fighting  bv 
day  and  resting  by  night,  till  it  reached 
the  city  of  the  Savannahs  on  the  wave 
washed  coast.  Thus  do  these  cavalry 
men  share  the  imperishable  renown  of  a 
soldier  whose  name  can  never  die,  so 
long  as  republics  continue  and  deeds  of 
daring  win  the  admiration  of  the  race. 

“During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
and  the  early  part  of  1865  our  regiment, 
was  industriously  engaged  in  the  Caro-! 
linas.  Success  attended  every  effort. 
On  the  16th  of  March  a  severe  battle’ 
was  fought  at  Averysboro,  at  which  our  ; 
friend,  Captain  E.  A.  Hancock,  lost  hia 
leg.  1  he  last  battle  of  Sherman  was 
that  of  Bentonsville  and  in  this  our 
j  heroes  were  engaged.  This  was  said  to 
jhave  been  one  of  the  most  important!* 

I  victories  of  the  war.  Its  loss  meant  the ' 
loss  of  Sherman’s  army  and  the  pro-  '.; 
bable  defeat  of  Grant  before  Petersburo  I 
and  Richmond.  But  heaven  now 
jsmiled  upon  the  union  arms.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  month  Lee  surrendered  at  Ap-  iv 

ipomatox  and  a  few  days  later  Johnston  T 
(surrendered  to  Sherman.  On  the  17th  if 
day  of  December,  1861,  John  M.  por-  \ 
ter  of  Alexandria,  Huntingdon  county,  k 
had  been  promoted  to  be  major  of  the  - 
regiment  and  on  the  14th  of  April, 
whilst  that  officer  was  in  command,  the  ' 
regiment  received  a  flag  of  truce,  under  ^ 
which  was  a  letter  from  General  John-1 
ston  purposing  to  surrender  to  Sherman  1 
I  he  regiment  was  the  escort  of  General  • 
ohermau  to  meet  Johnston  at  Burnett’s  ii 
house  and  likewise  his  escort,  when  he  1 
again  met  him  to  agree  upon  the  terms  fl 
of  surrender. 

When  the  flag  of  truce  was  received  * 
our  cavalrymen  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  \ 
the  enemy  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  this 

llVf°tediaDd  h“n?red  reSimeDt  was  '  the  sio 
ast  to  draw  their  sabers  and  to  fire 

their  guns  ,n  Sherman’s  command  up,n 
the  confederate  foe.  On  the  18th  of 
}|duly,  1865,  it  ceased  to  exist,  having 
Srst  p»r"o,pa,ed  in  that  gre„  p,geJ 
at  Washington  which  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  review  by  the  nation  of  its  scarred 
and  war-worn  .veterans.  Such  is  a 
I  brlef  >,efe;e°ee  only  to  jhe  four  years 
I  service  of  this  troop.  Its  survivors  are 
I  here  to-day,  and  though  for  a  moment 

i  am  their  mouth  piece,  I  have  not 


V*  V 


cannot  refrain  troiu  joining  my  voice 
with  yours  and  a  grateful  people  in  ao 
cording  them  my  own  admiration,  my 
sy  apathy  and  my  gratitude.  They 
m«y  rightly  enjoy  a  commendable  pride 
in  recalling  an  experience  which  has  be¬ 
come  historical  and,  therefore,  enduring. 
They  may,  with  conscious  satisfaction, 
transmit  to  their  children  a  name  and 
an  example  more  noble  and  more  pree- 
ious  than  the  heritage  of  wealth 
Soldiers,  for  myself,  I  am  honored  to-! 
day  by  representing  you.  Like  the 
cavaliers  of  old,  you  rode  to  victory  or 
death.  The  story  of  your  daring  gives j 
a  halo  to  jour  fame  that  inspires  our 
admiration  and  challenges  a  not  ignoble; 
envy.  The  passing  years  will  diminish 
'  your  roll,  but  when  at  its  aunual  call 
none  shall  respond,  that  story  will  be 
garnered  in  history,  and  the  lustre  of 
its  page  will  not  grow  dim. 

To  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
in  the  detailed  history  of  this  notable 
cavalry  regiment,  we  refer  them  to 
;  Bates  History  of  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
I  third  volume,  where  the  above  items 
lean  be  found. 

Junior  Vice  Commander  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  J.  A  Calvin  gave  also  an  address 
of  welcome  on  benalf  <>f  Murray  Post 
No.  89,  in  good  old  army  sty  le  that 
stir:ed  up  the  heart  stiings  of  t  lose  he 
addressed.  He  didn’t  believe  in  for- 
. giving  and  forgetting  traitors.  It  was 

/ Christian  no  doubt,  but  when  he  looked 
v  upon  the  the  crippled  comrades  still 
■  living,  and  remembered  the  scenes  of 
:  the  dead  and  dying,  their  still  worse 


mangled  bodies,  an 


1  lastly  upon  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  dead  com- 
lades,  he  must  confess  that  it  was 
ficult  indeed  to  forgive  and  forget  those 
who  did  it.  And  everboiy  there  felt 
that  comrade  Galvin’s  heart  was  in  the 
right  place  and  beat  just  as  tenderly, 
wfth  as  many  tender  spots  in  it  as  the 
rest  of  humanity.  He  recommended  a 
monument  shold  be  placed  over  the 


sestowed  by  a  grateful  nation  for  their 
services  and  sacrifices,  that  can  never 
be  measured  by  a  pension  as  an  equiva- 
^  lent.  In  relation  to  the  use  of  the  cav- 
'V  airy  as  a  department  of  the  army  he 
contended  that  it  was  the  eye  of  the 
|  country.  Go  where  you  would,  right 
or  left,  during  war  times,  you  would 
meet  the  cavalry  inspecting  everywhere 
and  everything.  We  never  knew  the 
true  value  and  use  of  eavalry  until  the 
.1  gallant  Sheridan  taught  both  this  nation 
and  Europe  what  a  mighty  use  could  be 
made  of  cavalry  by  a  general  who  knew 
how  to  handle  and  use  it.  Did  you, 
•'i  ever  consider  what  a  mighty  engine  of 
war  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  army| 
'  really  is?  The  veterans  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  was  indeed  such  an  army.  Every 
man  was  a  soldier,  a  general  and  a 
patriot,  willing  to  go  where  ordered, 
and  to  either  lead  or  follow  the  leader, 
r  And  when  asked,  who  will  go  and  lead 
^  or  be  led,  all  cried  “we  are  ready,” 
i hough  it  might  he  a  forlorn  hope  in- 
i  volviug  almost  certain  death.  Again 
S  I  say,  don’t  he  alarmed  about  the  pen- 
.  sion  threats  of  demagogues.  This  God¬ 
fearing  nation  will  see  to  that.”  After 
a  glowing  tribute  to  this  regiment,  Mr. 
Hicks  retired  amid  deafening  applause. 

Comrade  El.  Hoy,  of  Harrisburg,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  that  kept  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Four  times 
he  was  encored.  The  boys  would  have 
.  listened  to  his  humorous  talk  and  witty; 
.  stories  ail  night  if  time  had  permitted. 
Comrade  Tearney  defined,  by  a  laugha¬ 
ble  story  ,  a  branch  of  the  army  knowr 
as  “bounty  lapers.”  Several  other  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  and  the  camp-fira 
ended,  “lights  out”  was  sounded,  and 
the  24tb  annual  re-union  was  numbered 
with  the  past. 

S.  Beswick. 


■  i 


grave  of  every  mother  and  every  wife, 
whose  son  or  husband  were  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  save  the  honor  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Edicks  responded  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  9fch  regiment,  and  most  as¬ 
suredly  it  was  a  splendid  extemporane¬ 
ous  effort.  Especially  h:s  assurance 
that  the  veterans  need  fear  no  clamour 
of  the  demagogues  who  seek  to  deprive 
them  of  'heir  pensions,  and  of  the  hon 


ors 


s  and  just  rights  willingly  and  gladly; 
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A  Beat  From  tli®  Idle  of  G.  W.  Henry, 
Builder  ol  flans  No.  10,  Old  Portage  j 
Kaiiioad. 

Our  Hollidaysburg  correspondent  lias  I 
transcribed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  f 
Tribune’s  readers  the  following: 

In  the  winter  of  1831  the-  legislature  of  j. 
Pennsylvania  granted  a  loan  of  upward  of  j 
two  million  dollars  for  the  extension  of  i 
railroads  and  canals  in  the  state,  and  there  i 
was  soon  thrown  into  the  market  a  large  ! 
quantity  of  work.  The  first  was  a  road  [ 
to  cross  the  Allegheny  mountain,  the  most 
gigantic  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  com: 
mencing  at  Hollidaysburg  at  the  head  of  | 
the  Juniata  canal  on  the  eastern  side-  of  | 
the  mountain,  and  ending  cn  the  west  i 


, of  the  village  of  Johnstown*  thus  eonnec„ 

|  ing  the  line  of  Canals  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  rail- 
road,  including  materials,  on  an  average 
was  forty-four  thousand  dollars  per  miie. 
The  time  for  letting  contracts  was  at  hand 
and  the  time  for  me  to  make  another  rush 
for  fortune.  Well  knowing  that  I  had  but 
little  capital  to  begin  with  I  proposed,  nev- 
ertheless,  for  a  large  quantity  of  work,  be¬ 
lieving  that  I  had  the  confidence  of  the 
canal  commissioners,  and  they  proved  their 
friendship  by  giving  me  nine  miles  of  the 
above  road  to  construct,  and  in  addition  to 
this  upward  of .  one  million  feet  of  white 
oak  timber  to  deliver.  Here  wa3  a 
golden  chance  for  me.  I  could  take  my 
pencil  and  figure  out  a  fortune.  I  had  not  at 
the  time  of  beginning  all  this  work  a  capi¬ 
tal  exceeding  $300,  a  work  embracing  the 
pulling  down  of  mountains,  the  fillino-  up 
of  valleys,  humbling  the  stately  forests 
around  me,  building  mills,  storehouses, 
etc.,  necessary  to  commence  so  important 
a  job.  I  was  connected  in  business  with 
no  one;  but  in  less  than  two  months  from 
the  time  I  took  the  contract  I  had  a  deed 
for  a  farm  costing  $3,000,  built  a  saw  mill 
on  it,  and  had  five  new  mills  running  day 
and  night,  had  twelve  yoke  of  oxen  and 
several  teams  of  horses  of  my  own  all 
actively  engaged  in  forwarding  lumber  to 
the  mills  and  a  large  number  of  men  at 
work.  Very  soon  I  had  a  large  store  erect¬ 
ed  and  filled  with  dry  goods  and  provisions 
and  within  three  months  from  the  date  of 
my  contract  all  the  above  was  accomplished 
by  a  stranger  in  a  strange  country  with  a 
capital  of  $300,  and  where  but  a  few  days  4 
before  was  a  gloomy  wilderness  waste,  all 
was  now  life  and  business.  Having  my 
“troops”  thus  orderly  arranged  and  the 
whole  in  harmonious  operation  we  moved 
steadily  on  without  one  jarring  discord,  re¬ 
ceiving  my  estimate  every  month  sufficient 
pay  all  expenses  until  the  whole  job  was 
about  half  finished.  On  that  day  all  the 
contractors  gathered  together  as  usual  to 
receive  their  money  from  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  hut  to  their  astonishment  they  were 
told  by  him  there  was  no  money  in  the 
locker.  Hera  my  old  foe  “bad  luck,  ’  ’  came 
having  grown  enormous  in  size  and  most 
formidable  in  appearance.  Indeed  it  would 
fSiit~T was-  a  legitimate 


internal  resources. 


Sorrow 
A  war  had 


liar  on  the  state’s  credit.  „  .....  „„„ 

;  proclaimed  by  Genera!  Jackson,  president ' 
l  of  the  United  States,  against  the  United 


States  bank,  and  that  moneyed  monsreri 


.  m 
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seem  maw  was  a  legitimate  heir  to  had 
luck,  and  he  was  about  to  lavish  all  his  in¬ 
heritance  on  me.  We  returned  home  with- 
estimate,  thereto  meet  one  hundred 
and  fifty  laborers  and  as  many  farmers 
each  presenting  his  bill  and  pressing  hfs 
clajm  for  payment  Many  of  them  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff  and  would  be  thrust . 

““r  Sk  v5  °°Uld  r0ceive  his  due  to 
meet  their  liabilities,-  and  after  the  wife  of  ! 

an  Irishman  declaring  she  had  not  so  much  " 


"V  , 


|  as  a  “pataty” 
(husband  had 


got 


in  the  house,  and 
drunk  over  the 


whose 

pointment  andVas"  cubing' Uie"^ Employer" 

for  trying  to  cheat  them  out  of  their  wa<ms 
A  merchant  or  banker  may  fail  for  TK 
lion  and  have  less  trouble  aud  less  noise 
about  it  than  a  contractor  who  owes  but 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  reason  given 
for  not  got. mg  our  estimate  was  because 
there  was  no  money  in  the  stoto  treasury 
and  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  wealth  S’ 


had  shut  its  huge jaWs  upon  all  money  op¬ 
erations  in  the  states.  In  a  council  of  war 
held  by  the  commander  in-ohief  of  the  hank 
party,  “Nick”  Biddle  and  his  subordinate,  it 
was  resolved  that  coercive  measures  should 
be  resorted  to  and  its  power  to  either  rule 
or  ruin  be  practically  demonstrated.  There- 
I  fore  every  county  bank,  as  well  as  any  iron 
or  other  manufacturing  establishment  in¬ 
debted  to  the  bank  was  called  on  to  pay  its 
dues.  County  banks  suspended  specie 
payment  >eeased  to  discount  and  began  t,o 
gather  in  their  funds  all  trembling  and  in 
fear  of  the  great  angry  monster.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  Pennsylvania  it  was  resolved  in  the 
same  council  that  as  her  citizens  were 
nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Jackson, 
she  was  most  especially  to  be  “held  in 
durance  vile,”  and  so  it  proved  for  she  was’ 
not  able  to  borrow  a  single  dollar  till  after 
the  election  to  pay  off  her  thousands  of 
suffering  contractors  and  laborers.  But  like 
a  teamster  who  gets  stalled  with  his  load,  ■ 
it  was  easier  to  pall  through  than  back  out. 

I  forced  my  contract  through  on  my  own 
credit  and  the  credit  of  my  friends  who 
nobly  stood  by  me.  When  the  work  was 
finished  the  money  came,  but  not  quite 
euough  to  meet  every  demand.  So  after 
the  money  failed  my  business  commanded 
me.  and  I  was  forced  to  do  as  I  eould,  not 
as  I  would.  My  farm  and  houses  were  sold 
by  the  sheriff  at  a  great  sacrifice  and  were ; 
bought  by  a  friend  for  less  than  $9,000,. 
about  $1,000  short  of  paying  my  debts,  and 
I  found  myself  again  in  my  old  position  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  with  a  debt  q? 
three  thousands  dollars  on  my  back 
I  spent  the  following  winter  in  importuning 
the  legislature  for  a  claim  of  $10000.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  about  $2,700 — the 
other  and  principal  part  of  my  bill  was 
postponed  to  next  season.  Instead  of 
squaring  up  ail  my  debts  and  quitting  the 
place,  I  undertook  to  redeem  my  property 
which  had  been  sacrificed  under  a  forced 
sale.  This  I  did,  hoping  to  receive  th: 
other  portion  of  my  claim.  I  got  the  ] ' 

"back  and  built  a  large  and  splondid  no  i 
a  ana  fitted  it  up  with  every  needful  accot 
modation.  I  arranged  also  a  capacious  atl 
beautiful  garden,  with  swings  and  varioil 
|  other  things  to  amuse  and  attract  compai* 
K  and  was  sOo.n  doing  a  smacking  businesl 
Rj  *  d*»ly  breakfasted  from  fifty  to  one  hnr\ 

%  died  passengers  who  were  crossing  the  Al¬ 
legheny  mountain  in  the  cars.  I  soon  made 
3  a  spirited  and  business-like  village  at  the 
1  *oot  kua  Allegheny  mountain,  four  miles 
U  west  of  Hollidaysburg,  Huntingdon  counf 
i  ^y>  ^a.,  o*1  which  was  conferred  my  nava 
a  and  it  was  called  Henrysburg,  and  efi 
||j(  W-iica  I  was  the  founder  and  first  post 
j  master.  The  Whigs  and  anti- Masons  J 
rd  united  and  elected  Joseph  Kitner  on  anti-j 
%  Masonic  priucials.  The  board  of  can ntf 
j  commissioners,  who  were  my  friends 
and  .  who  would  doubtless  asa 
me  in  obtaining  my  claim,  *fl 
turned  out,  to  give  place  to  another  boa 
~f  whom  I  could  exoect  an v th i n  <r  hntJ 


*  Kmi 


-  - 


■rSi-.s  and  the  same  was  true  of  tho 
■  "“re-  1  Ios“  «ay  taoaey  and  was  obliged 

10  “rf1  ovejytl»jM«  I  had  fw  the,. 
*  asn  of^aiy  creditors.  I  was  novwtnca  moreflB 

ihmwha  nf  rn.imnn.  ..  .3  I 


f  -  ^  *  wrtt*  jJow  onc-3  more 

|p?  from  tL,e  oroumbranbe  of  money  and 
I  hosmess  and  casting  one  long,  lingering 
look  upon  my  favorite  place,  sought  for  a 
iortune  elso where,  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
couraged.  With  one  hundred  and  fifty 
oollairs  and  a  good  suit  of  clothes  on  my 
p  hack  I  started  for  pastures  new  and  I  will 
|  aero  say  to  my  readers  if  good  clothes  are 
ever  necessary  to  recommend  a  m  u  it  is 
when  he  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  out  at 
uae  pocket.  To  be  poor  is  bad  enough,  in 
h  all  conscience,  but  to  be  poor  and  to  look 
E,  :  ipoor  is  still  worse.  If  a  raaa  is  only  known 
r! " t0  “a  rich  any  kind  of  rags  will  bo  regarded 
|  as  ornaments,  but  clothes  do  much  to  give 

f  menranSei'  Cietiit  aacl  Poaifcion  amongst 


•  J  I.*v 

v‘  v  ~ 


<! 


Date, 


Will  LI  AMSBUKG  WAIFS. 


d  An  old  landmark  being  removed. — Dur- 
,  ing  the  fine  weather  of  last  week  MrMievi 
Sparr  was  very  busy  with  a  half  dozen  of 
men  and  bis  fonr-horse  team  taking  down 
'and  hauling  home  the  old  woolen  factory. 
The  best  information  obtainable  at  present 
shows  that  this  building  has  stood  the 

4  storm  and  flood  for  more  than  eighty  years 
and  most  of  its  timbers  are  surprisingly 
jo  solid.  Its  original  owner  was  one  Jacob 
,  Miller,  after  whom  perhaps  jgmore  than  a1 
-1  score  of  men  have  called  it  theirs.  From  ! 
Lws  our  older  citizens  come  expressions  of  ro¬ 
ily  ?ret  because  of  its  removal  and  the  rccall- 
'£  yi  ing  of  many  pleasant  hours  spent  with  as- 
sociates  who  drove  the  spinning  mule  and 
worked  the  weaving  loom.  Others  tell  of 
its  once  proud  owner.  Fuller  Smith,  whose 
.  ^ambition  to  trade  with  patrons  across  Tea- 
eey  mountain  caused  him  to  survey  and 
clear  a  path  (for  then  there  were  no  roads 
i  across  the  mountain),  and  with  hie  horse 
r  packsaddle  fashion,  did  English  Fuller 
.cross  and  recross  for  many  years,  and  as  he 
earned  about  his  fine  spun  yarn  and  strong 
,  woven  cloth  which  he  exchanged  for  raw 
material,  he  sang  his  favorite  little  song, 
Ta  ta,  ta  ta,  and  Jamie  has  gone  to  the 
Je?  J*  j8  now  many  years  since 
h  oner  finished  his  course  and  so  has  the 
factory  days  of  usefulness  gone  by.  But 
ller  s  path  still  continues  to  be  trodden: 
neither  will  the  old  factory  site  be  forgot- 
ten,  from  the  faot  that  the  new  railroad 
which  is  destined  to  carry  the  limestone 
)  Mr.  Sparr’s  nearby  rocky  bluffs,  will 
---  right  through  the  old  factory’s  foun- 
a  v  these  are  modern  times,  and 

while  the  wheels  of  progress  turns  out  of! 
sight  an  industry  of  the  past  it  turns  in  a 
new  one  of  greater  proportions  which  will 
up  and  fill  its  place. 


When  the  Sites  of  Altoona  and  Tyrone 
Were  Covered  by  Trees. 


AND  THE  INDIAN  WAS  AT  HDME 


In  These  Parts — Recollections  of  a  Resident 
of  this  City  Now  Past  86  Years 
of  Age  and  Hale 
and  Hearty. 


HE  WAS  BORN  WHERE  TYRONE  NOW  IS 


The  man  who  lived  where  Tyrone  and 
Altoona  now  stand,  and  who  had  a  part 
in  the  events  which  occurred  in  this  sec¬ 


tion  of  the  country  when  it  was  a  howl¬ 
ing  wilderness,  when  savages  were  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  long  before  our  great  railroads 
were  thought  of,  must  be  an  interesting 
subject  to  Altoona  and  Tyrone  people  of 
to-day.  But  the  reader  will  doubtless 
ask,  where  is  there  such  a  man?  We  an¬ 
swer,  right  here  in  Altoona. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  1809,  William 
Gardner  was  born  in  an  humble  log 
cabin  located  within  the  present  limits 
of  Tyrone.  From  an  interview  had  with 
him  Monday  of  the  present  week  the 
writer  learned  that  Mr.  Gardner’s  recol¬ 
lections  of  those  early  days  were  remark¬ 
ably  clear  for  one  of  his  age,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  great  interest.  He  said: 
‘When  I  got  to  be  a  Doy  big  enough  to 
know  anything  there  was  no  cleared  land 
whatever  where  Tyrone  now  stands,  nor 
indeed  in  all  this  section.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  then  were  the  native  savages,  who 
were  beginning  to  get  peaceable,  the 
wild  beasts  and  a  few  hardy  pioneers, 
mostly  Irish  and  German,  or  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  two  nationalities,  as 
were  my  parents,  my  mother’s  side  of 
the  house  being  descended  from  Ger¬ 
man  ancestors,  while  my  father’s 
side  had  the  pure  Irish  blood  cours¬ 
ing  through  their  veins.  It  is  a 
good  mixture  and  we  are  a  long- 
lived  race.  My  great-grandfather  lived 
to  the  age  of  130, my  grandfather  was  119 
when  he  died,  my  father  lived  to  be  99 
and  I  am  in  my  87th  year.  Our  family 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed  and 
-being  sick,  but  when  our  time  comes  we 
just  die  and  make  an  end  of  it.  Before 
the  death  of  my  father  I  was  living  here 
in  Altoona  and  he  still  had  his  home  at 
Tyrone.  One  morning  he  went  to  the 
station  to  take  the  train  and  come  up 
here  to  see  me,  but  lie  was  too  late  for 
the  train  and  it  came  without  him.  He 
was  not  to  be  balked  bv  a  small  thing 


he 


like  that,  however,  and  starting, 
walked  to  my  home  on  Sixth  avenue 
neai  Twenty-third,  street,  arriving  there 
m  time  to  sit  down  with  us  to  dinner 

iS??ghe  rsrrlmn^y  and  making  a 
hearty  meal.  He  went  to  bed  that  night 

i.VnriY  f)0nse  'n  -his  ,usual  ?ood  health 
land  m  the  morning  he  was  dead.  He 

was  99  years  old;  his  time  had  come 
a  ,  80  be  died  without  having  been 
,sick.  That  is  our  way  of  doing  it  ” 

hnvAu;J  was  sa-vinS’  when  I  got  to  be  a 
boy  big  enough  to  know  anything  there 
,  was  no  cleared  land,  and  to  get  our  sup- 
;plj  of  corn  we  grubbed  holes  in  the 
giound  where  trees  had  blown  down  in 

wavWb?dS  an+d  P,Ianted  the  corn  in  this 
rnnnd  l  POtS  ^rough  the  forest  sur¬ 
rounding  our  cabin.  Fora  whole  year 

at  a  time  we  would  live  on  corn  and 
never  see  a  gram  of  wheat.  We  had  two 
con  s,  and  we  would  eat  mush  and  milk 
varying  the  bill  of  fare  with  corn  pone 
land  com  dodgers.  We  also  tapped  the 
mgai  trees  and  made  maple  sugar 
I  When  the  cows  went  dry  and  we  did  not 
nave  nnlk  for  our  mush  we  would  melt 
tne  sugar  and  use  sugar  water  instead  of 
milk  with  our  mush.  It  was  rather  thin 
ana  not  very  strengthening,  but  we 
managed  to  live  on  it.  Boiling  the 
\  sugar  was  the  only  way  we  had  to  get 
(\  anI  .m°ney  at  that  time,  and  you  may 
i  imagine  we  did  not  see  or  get  hold  of 
.fmany  dollars.  Game  was  very 
plentiful  at  that  time,  however,  and  it 

was  no  uncommon  thing  to  go  out  and 

kill  two  deer  before  breakfast. 

Tn  i,?31S  Way  We  .managed  to  subsist. 
n  f ue,  tjme  some  the  land  was  cleared 

and  wheat  was  raised.  But  before  this 
came  to  pass  we  had  our  mush  and  milk 

rwl  Pr°ne’  SUgar,  water  and  Indians.’ 
Once  I  was  out  hunting  the  cows  I 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Where  the 
paper  mdl  now  stands  at  Tyrone  and  two 
di0,  dirty  Indians  came  along.  Tliev 
were  not  pretty  and  I  never  thought 
much  of  any  of  the  tribe.  One  of  them 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  stalked  on¬ 
ward.  Of  course  I  went  along,  and  no 
word  was  spoken.  Was  I  scared?  Of 
course  I  was,  but  that  didn’t  count. 
They  went  on  and  I  with  them  until  a 
point  was  reached  about  where  Juniata 
street  now  is  and  then  my  hand  was  re¬ 
leased.  Did  I  run?  Well  I  unde  a 
clean  streak  out  of  that  you ’bet. 

“The  Indians  were  not  very  bad  in  my 
time,  however,  but  they  would  steal, 
if  you  left  your  cabin  with  some  corn 
meal  and  venison  in  it,  when  you  would 
go  back  your  provisions  would  be  all 
gone,  but  they  would  leave  the  cabin 
It  is  a  wonder  they  would  not  burn  the 
cabins  but  they  allowed  these  to  stand 
so  that  they  could  go  back  again  when 
the_  larder  was  replenished  and  repeat 
their  programme  of  robbery.  I  never 
took  any  stock  in  the  Indians;  there  was 
nothing  noble  about  the  dirty  rascals. 

I  helped  to  cut  the  wood  off  the  land 
wheie  Tyrone  now  stands  and  dug/the 


cellars  for  the  first  two  houses 
the  town.  These  were  for  John  D.bte,. 
art  and  Thomas  Crissman.  The  time  I 
speak  of  was  before  there  was  any  Tv- 
rone  and  Tyrone  Forges  were  not  then 
built.  I  am  an  iron  worker,  having 
learned  that  business, and  I  have  workeef 
all  my  life  and  at  all  kinds  of  work- 
coaling,  cutting  wood,  digging  cellars  and 
at  the  iron  business. 

“I  first  came  to  what  is  now  Altoona 
orty-six  '’ears  ago.  There  was  not  a 
house  here  then  except  the  Robison 
farm  house.  I  bought  the  second  lot 
that  was  sold  here.  It  was  on  what  is 
now  Fleventh  avenue.  I  only  remained 
here  a  short  while  at  that  time,  how¬ 
ever.  I  went  west  with  my  first  wife 
and  had  a  fine  farm  out  there  and  was 
doing  well,  but  on  account  of  my  wife’s 
health  I  had  to  sell  out  and  come  back 
to  Pennsylvania  and  to  Altoona  where 
twenty-eight  years  ago  I  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  my 
farm.  I  bought  for  cash  and  sold  on 
credit  with  the  usual  result,  and  in  due 
time  various  residents  of  Altoona  had 
my  farm  in  their  stomachs  and  on  their 
heads,  feet  and  backs  and  I  had  to  look 
for  some  other  occupation. 

“By  this  time  the  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  was  in  course  of  construction  and 
operation  and  I  helped  to  lay  the  rails 
through  the  city  and  also  in  the  first 
round  house  that  was  built.  When  1 
; came  hack  to  Altoona  the  second  time  it 
was  perhaps  half  as  big  as  it  is  now.  I 
have  been  living  at  Tyrone  for  the  past 
torn  years ;  I  have  nq  home  of  my  own 
mow,  but  still  keep  working  as  I  have  i 
j  opportunity  and  get  around  some  among 
my  children;  I  would  like  to  be  at  work  ' 
n°nT  hald  something  to  suit  me.” 

Mi.  Gardner,  it  will  be  seen  from  his  1 
conversation,  is  a  well  preserved  man  i 
and  one  with  an  interesting  history.  He 
is  one  of  those  old-time  sort  of  men  who 

|  &  hav-e  been  created.  for  a  pioneer 

life.  Standing  a  trifle  over  six  feet  in 
neignt,  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  86 
years,  straight  as  an  arrow  and  his  well 
knit  frame  devoid  of  superfluous  flesh, 
looks  as  strong  almost  yet  as  the  sturdy 
oak.  In  speaking  to  the  writer,  just  be- 
fore  leave  was  taken  of  him,  lie  said 
agam:,  I  was  never  sick  in  my  life- j 
!vd  ache,  or  a  Pain;  never  had 
the  toothache  and  never  lost  a  tooth  •  I  > 
can  kick  seven  feet  yet,”  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  raised  his  right 
toot  with  apparent  ease  considerably 
him'6  the  Writ6r’s  head’  and  we  believed 

„  H«/nrt’her  said:  “I  hunted  with  my 

giandtather  the  day  before  he  died _ he 

was  109  years  old— and  I  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  him,”  y 

Mr.  Gardner  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
man.  He  looks  as  though  he  might  eas- 
.1/  be  good  fora  number  of  year!  ISe- 

lil' •  au<**he  majority  of  people  would- 
not  think  In m  to  be  over  60  years  of 
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..ie  is  well  kijbwn  to  many  people 
Blair  county  aupl  all  who  know  him  are 
his  friends,  Frank  and  cheery  in  his 
manner,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  him  of 
old  times,  and  some  of  the  loafers  of 
younger  years  might  gain  a  profitable 
^lesson  were  they  to  contemplate  his 
eagerness  to  be ;  “doing  something”  at 
eighty-six. 

At  present  he  is  with 
Mrs.  William  Springer,  of  21^4  First  ave¬ 
nue,  and  when  we  called  upon  him  he 
was  assisting  that  lady  with  her  week’s 
washing.  He  was  twice  married:  There 
was  no  issue  to  his  first  union,  but  the 
second  was  blessed  with  eight  children, 
some  of  whom,  together  with  both 
wives,  are  awaiting  him  on  the  other 
side. 


his  daughter, 


A 


Of  Company  C,  Fifty-Third  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers, 

AT  WILLIAMSBURG  YESTERDAY 


’ ;  COMPANY  AND  REGIMENTAL  HISTORY 

Ol  It  Was  Held  in  Neff’s  Orchard  Where  a 

16 

T  Large  Crowd  Was  Gathered  and 
Speeches  Were  Made  by 
Several  Persons. 


Hardly  had  the  people  of  Williamsburg 
settled  down  from  Memorial  Day  memo- 
ries  until  they  were  again  pleasantly 
,ld  stimulated  in  a  patriotic  way  by  the  re- 
bt  union  of  company  C,  Fifty-third  regi- 
ment,  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers, 
which  was  held  in  Neff’s  orchard,  iust 
on  the  edge  of  the  town  yesterday.  From 
early  dawn  there  was  a  sound  of  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  usually  quiet  streets  and  the 
men  who  were  interested  in  making  the 
S81  reunion  a  success  were  moving  briskly 
,i(,.  about.  Presently  they  were  joined  by 
rei  'the  rest  of  the  population  and  in  due  time 
;ev  the  line  of  procession  was  formed  at  the 
ts  station  in  readiness  to  receive  visitors. 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  train  the  | 

with 


fa,  line  of  march  was  taken  up 
Llei'  George  Isett,  of  Marklesburg,  as  chief 
th'  marshal,  and  Joseph  Wagner  and  Rob- 
,  '  ert  Fay  as  aids.  Tthen  passed  in  view  of 
io  the  assembled  spectators,  a  very  consid- 
do  erable  parade,  led  by  the  Williamsburg 
1  drum  corps,  consisting  of  surviving 
ii0  widows  of  soldiers  of  Company  C;  repre- 
itatives  of  Company  C,  19  in  number; 
jutant  It.  M.  Johnston  post  No.  474, 
"■4  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  old 
y  'enty-seven  boys,  representing 


iil« 
tit, 

w  oi 
e  up  a 


bite  various  corps  of  tlie  union  army; 
Washington  camp  No.  31,  Patriotic  Or¬ 
der  Sons  of  America;  citizens;  school 
children. 

D.  B.  Rothrock,  of  Altoona,  president 
of  the  association,  called  the  meeting  to  ■ 
order,  when  the  Rev.  B.  R.  M.  Sheeder, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church,  delivered 
a  very  earnest  and  appropriate  address 
of  welcome,  bidding  the  veterans  make  : 
themselves  at  home.  To  this  Captain  I 
Robert  Johnson  responded  on  behalf  of 
the  regiment  in  a  very  happy  address.  J 
Secretary  A.  N.  Campbell  read  the  ! 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  asso-  j 
ciation  and  called  the  roll  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Congressman  J.  D.  Hicks  made  a 
brief  speech,  which  his  audience  thought 
might  have  been  longer,  and  sang 
“Marching  Through  Georgia.”  During 
these  very  interesting  exercises  a  choir 
specially  organized  for  the  occasion  sang 
delightfully,  as  did  also  a  number  of  lit¬ 
tle  people  who  had  been  specially 
trained  for  the  occasion  and  whose  musi-  ' 
cal  voices  hugely  delighted  the  specta-  j 
■  tors.  This  concluded  the  morning’s  ser-  ! 
vices.  An  adjournment  wes  then  had  to  , 
1.30  o’clock,  some  repairing  to  the  town  ; 
for  their  dinner,  but  many  remaining  in  I 
the  grove,  picnic  fashion. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

j ;  At  the  appointed  hour  the  choir  sang 
P&i  appropriate  selection,  after  which  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Kelly,  pastor  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  led  in  prayer.  Then  Mr. 
D.  B.  Rothrock,  of  Altoona,  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  regiment  as  follows: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 


The  Record  Made  by  a  Body  of  Gallant 
Americans. 

The  company  of  which  the  survivors  here  pres-  ! 
ent  are  but  a  remnant  was  recruited  in  the, coun¬ 
ties  of  Huntingdon  and  Blair  in  the  early  fall  of 
1861  by  Captain  J.  H.Wintrode,  of  Marklesburg,  | 
and  was  muster.  il  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  of  that  year,  as 
company  C,  Fifty-third  regiment,  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  regiment  was  composed  of  ten 
companies  and  included  representatives  from 
forty-four  different  counties  of  the  Keystone 
State,  with  John  It.  Brooke,  of  Montgomery 
,  county,  as  colonel,  and  was,  emphatically,  a 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  for  its  membership  came 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  east  to  Allegheny  in 
the  west,  from  the  northern  tier  to  toe  southern 
border,  and  with  few  exceptions  were  native  to 
the  Pennsylva  nia  manner  born.  As  soon  as  or- 
;  ganization  and  equipment  were  completed,  the 
regiment  went  to  the  front  at  Washington  and 
was  merged  in  and  became  a  part  of  thatmighty 
host  known  to  the  world  and  to  fame  as  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac, that  army  that  upheld  the  starry 
banner  of  the  American  union  and  waged  a  n  ag¬ 
gressive  warfare  for  four  years  in  ten  campaigns 
and  two  score  battlefields  and  drenched  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  with  hu¬ 
man  blood,  and  whose  history  is  one  of  grea  t  mis¬ 
fortunes,  great  follies  and  great  glories;  but  amid 
all  the  bunetings  of  fortune,  through  winter  and  i 
rough  weather  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  J 
never  gave  up,  never  lost  its  individ-  j 

uality,  made  a  good  fight  and  finally 
reached  the  goal.  This  Fifty-third  was 
not  what  in  those  days  was  termed  a 
newspaper  regiment,  neither  was  it  a  fancy  regi¬ 
ment,  and  it  made  no  pretentions  to  being  a 
crack  regiment,  but  rather  its  members,  from  its 
young  commander  down  to  the  humblest  private^ 
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h1h»p0ihaC^{ro-m  th<?  HeeessTJies  of  the  country 
•m  both  from0^10)!  W®re,y°ung  men  of  good 

happening  to  be  the  first  regiment  that  renorlSh 
to  G-eneml  Sumner  we  becarnp  the 
jcorner  stone  of  the  see™  d ®  amy  of  whose  I 

career  we  became  a  part  throu<>-hout  I 
the  entire  existence  of  that  onpoffhofil-ir,  •  0l, 
corps  that  preserved its 

of  the  war  unbroken  After  thf  end 

Msssiill 

i  rngh  s  mareh  to  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  Fifty 
Fn  ir  ft  ur  nSeJnre  baPtism  of  fire  though  waS  at 

as.'ssrs,  s&  s±a“^lr““ 

the  ultimate  results  of  thenar1  of 

IsiSvS-SHlsH 
SS~5firi£^ 

Pillflglj 

siege  of  Kichmond,  like  all  other  elrthlVfhino-®  1 
at  last  had  an  ending.  June  27  aftAr  iy-  .n8fc» 
day  under  an  artillery  fire,  wo— that  is  F>(»n,.h> 
brigade— accompanied  by  Meagher’s  Irish  h? 
gade  are  s  tarted  double  quick  through  heat  and 
du»t  five  miles  d. slant  to  Gainesh  mn  li 

;S?rlr&fS“4S‘€ 

Mingled  with  it  is  the  cheer  of  brave  m Lit?,? ' 

assart 

^■3A11«3E“kI ? 

S£5xS>^#Ss 

iipiii 

IPtiiiliS 
iiSSIPP'Ii 

Sign 

ever-1  were^left  “rtiherj'hoif 

pi  Magruder  and  Huge? WlS  miwhi,?10ns 
been  the  result  had  thf  impetuous '5Ve 
been  aware  of  our  situatinn  i-  iUb  ruder 

w&hSirS&f 

grouud  Stonewall  Jackson  was  exneeted  tJ.  8 

over  with  30  000  men  tr,  ;v ,lb  expected  to  pass 

Longstreet  and  Hill.  Ainn?  'ibouMl3  U,n?a  Tith 
in.  Jackson  put  in  an  am  u?.,! “!  0 dock  a. 

to  see  what  he  could  fin? o ut  hv  A? n  d  .P 1-0  c  e  e  d  e  d 
si.v  pieces  Of  artillery  on  ow  hlfr  T' Wn?  thil'ty- 

|  assertion  that  mauy’solUiosthatwss’oQthHt  hih 


‘Cmpers  tha  t  sfielling*  if: 


s  one  ol  his  most 


undriiblc  e^OriencenTackso  ,  mad 


iiMm<  _  v..vw,vp.  ,,, 

tlwlyf biIl-  !>p‘  each  time  wan 


several 


'uh  n  'a  r  ,  ?  hottf  the  tell  tale 

?hert  u  VaL  ?clldal<:  ¥  was  powerless  to  get 
nrnee'rli.pVr n  bei.n«  111  acford  with  the  order  of 
tnv  ?  r  f?,r  us  to  re,naif»  there  in  that  position 
of  m  r!fr  than  night,  we  again  took  up  our  line 
of  march,  and  who  amongius  can  ever  forget  that 
f  through  dust  and  heat,  part  of  the 

way  at  double  quick,  two  miles  of  the  waysouare 
across  the  enemy’s  front  and  in  speak imT ?listanee 

?nnearsh“m  ■  bA,  laSt  thti  »^tof  anVer  da| 
appears,  so  do  the  waters  of  the  James  river 

Malferr?  ttil?Ur  then  marcl>  four  miles  to 

Ue linJ  tS«ii™d.take  uP°ur  position  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  line,  this  time  m  reserve  supporting  batteries 
In  the  waning  afternoon  tlie  fighting  is  resumed- 
i  ^SrUlt>  making  charge  after  charge’ 

I  but  the  Potomac  army  stand  firm  as  the  hill  on 
which  they  are  posted  and  the  enemy’s  ch  ir-es 
Se,all“  The  ground  is  soon  strewn 

sn?  .Vi?vd  an  wounded,  but  not  one  inch  of 
space  lor  one  moment  is  yielded  up. 

Our  next  experiences  with  southern  chiv-drv  : 
Xtri'XfXJSrZW?*'  al,d  dlsastrous  cam-  i 

second  Bull1  R, 7,  “Vn  lm;uated  in  tlie  defeat  at 
secorul  Bull  Kun.  I  he  part  assigned  to  the  Fif- 

}^as  usual — rearguard  in  the  retreat 

ff"1,6  column  from  Fairfax  to  Chain  Bridge.  At 
Ball  s  Cross  roads  we  found  ourselves  cut  off  from 
the  column  and  our  situation  was  truly  one  of 
’  but  I’otience  and  preseverance  which 
so  otten  overcome  difficulties,  came  to  our  aid 

*  _t,"I,vi  lt  and  ?tooc]  us‘“  good  stead  when  after 
a.  rapid  march  of  five  miles  we  found 

1,1  th.e  fortifications  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ihree  times  during  tliat  ni-riit’s 
k,mw-  We  Stopl,ed  to  -figrlit  but  the  enemy  not  i 
aSnf  ?,»»  numhers  ^emed  about  as  much, 
aii aid  of  us  as  we  were  of  them;  at  lea^t  thov 
made  their  discretion  the  major  part 
tne,r  valor,  for  which  we  were  devoutly  thank- 

om-^tten^hnn11*  m?  a2d  Aatietam  next  claimed 
oui  attention.  The  Second  corps  was  not  aet- 

pi:p  'V!'!.n“::'’e<i  at  South  Mountain,  but  relieved 
the  Pennsylvania  reserves  during  the  earlv 
following  the  action,  whe’n  it  beSe 

sion'  t-ri-i1neo-enrimy  nad‘  retreated>  and  our  divi- 
sion,  taking  the  advance,  pushed  ranidlv  for- 

-n^r<n-  ^urinK  tile  afterjioon  we  struck"  Lee 
standing  at  bay  on  the  banks  of  the  Antiet  im 

i  were^Dott/d  fstt1hours,  of  our  engagement  we 
«ere  po.-tod  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Second 

I  em?’Ss  ri£?htW-?nd  i-t  &U  t0  our  lot  t"  turn  the  en- 
-  EwTriia’  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
I  thn01!5,’,  d.rive  them  from  their  strong  position  in 
;  su>'ken  road  that  is  so  much  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  that  battle.  We  were  later 

we  effectually  1st  ri8?t  °f  our  division,  where 

movementtllywmi’Pp0l-0''e  uf  tlleir  flanking 
movements.  While  getting  m  position  to 

Sichardsonteoura  d-'1®1-  killed  Jlai°r  General  1  ! 
-wicnardson,  our  division  commander-  also  n 

otoer"  Thu°sffr,?  and  whu’ndeda^ 

otner.  -thus  fell  that  lion-hearted  noble  and 

foe?oeveUsoC°wefiaaddr  ^  lhe  boys  had  learned 
to  love  so  well,  and  who  had  infused  in  his 

command  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  soldierly  duty 

hi 5 *b ri ?-'Jd*pl ?n ? h a  QC  ti  US  auotlier  who  has  left 
to  his  f  rnw  ?ohr  S,Xth  °?,rPs  t0  ;ldd  new  laurels 
rr?sf  /  •°™=  fame  as  tlie  leader  of  our  old 

fur  con??,1?'?  a?d  lat£  oa  as  the  commander  of 
our  coi-jisand  stamp  the  impress  of  his  °-enius 

les?  gln0?  itst  raak  and  file-  It -is  the  peer? 
less  and  intrepid  Hancock,  well  named 

virtue“Pand  briir?1?  re?ords  his  transcendant 
l?  is?  ?  achievements.  December 

!V18FmvH-  aght  the  battle  of  Fredericks i mrg 
llie  Fifty-t.hini  was  given  on  that  day  tlie  post 

ch-!??e°of  H?inrnMri  ’ e/ig-ht  °f  the  line-“nd  led  the 
Th  ,  r”?h?,lr  1,  °  ^  s  d;vi3ion  on  Mnryes  Heights. 

the  h'iff  v1  h???  ®r  dat  'vas’  al!,s-  a  fateful  one 
to  the  1  ift\-thnd,  as  well  as  to  the  entire  divi- 
sion  wiiicn  Hancock  led  through  such  a  fire  as  is 
rarely  encountered  in  warfare’  The  men  foroed 
then  way,  with  fearful  loss,  to  within  twenty 

1  timM,°  hhe  fatal  S,t0ue  walI>  and  lield  their  posh 
tion  under  a  murderous  fire  of  botli  musketry 

and  artillery.  Of  this  assault  an  historian 
writes:  ‘Braver  men  never  smiled  at  death  than 
those  who  chmbed  Maryes  hill  that  day.  Their/ 
tnI?S’  ?ven.ln  process  of  formation,  were  plowed 
l,fw  ?nd  torn  t0  l)ieces  by  tehel  batteries, and 
rf  Sp  h  if1?  C0St’  they  had  cached  the  foot 
waiVfvJ ™ni’  ,tbeJ  w?Ve,  confronted  with  a  stone 
— all  fiom  behind  which  their  infantry  rnowe 


are  or- 

£uns  of  Lepine’s  bat- 
officers,  all  its  cun- 
•awn  off  by  the  men  of 
■e.l  and  Sixteenth  and 
Pennsylvania.  Time 
dwelling  longer  on  the 
us  in  darkling  woods 


■cm  down  like  grass.  Never,  alas,  'did  men 
nght  better,  or  died  more)  fruitlessly,  than  did 
E!v*se?f  Hancock’S  dlvisioif.  Of  the  314  men  the 
t' itty-third  carried  into  arshin  155  wore  killed 
and  wounded:  sad  ending  of  bright,  noble  young 
lives.  i  *  0 

Ohaneellorsville  next  claims  our  attention, 
and  like  1  redericksburg  it,  too,  was  disastrous 
totbcunion  c:tuse.  Tlie  Fifty-third,  in  common 
with  the  division,  hold  post  well  toward  the  left 
of  the  line  and  was  kept  busy  holding  off  the  at¬ 
tempts  arid  demonstrations  of  Hood  and  Me- 
Law’s  commands  of  tho  enemy,  while  Jackson 
was  making  his  flanking  movements  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  and  caused  tiie  rout  of 
tho  Eleventh  corps  and  the  turning  of  right  of 
Hooker’s  position.  After  ail  the  troops'  had 
been  withdrawn  to  a  new  line,  Hancock  is  re¬ 
quired  to  hold  the  lines  around  the  Chancellor 
house  until  the  new  position  is  secured.  Our  po¬ 
sition  was  not  tenable,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
it  be  held,  and  hold  it  we  did  for  three-quarters 
ofan  hour.  The  Ohaneellorsville  plateau  was  a 
hill  of  nrey  shot  and  shell  screaming  over  it  from 
every  direction  but  the  northeast,  yet  Han¬ 
cock’s  division  alone,  where  seven  divisions  had 
been  stood  in  two  lines  of  Mattie,  back  to  back 
east  and  west,  while  the  fourteen  guns  held  the 
enemy  at  bay  on  the  south.  At  last  we 
dered  to  withdraw.  The  : 
tery,  which  had  lost  a  11  its 
noneers,  all  its  horses, are  d 
the  Fifty-third,  One  Hand 
One  Hundred  and  Fortietl 
and  sp  ice  forbid  our 
wreck  and  ruin  that  befell 
at  Ohaneellorsville. 

Another  and  more  glorious  action  claims  our 
attention  Gettysburg,  t lie  one  great  and  deci¬ 
sive  action  on  the  soil  of  our  own  state,  where 
the  fabric  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  received 
its' death  wound,  only  to  linger  ou  until  it  found 
its  grave  at  Appomattox.  O11  the  morning  of 
July  2  the  Fifty-third,  in  conjunction  with  the 
companion  commands  of  the  brigade,  division 
and  corps  to  which  we  belonged,  took  post  well 
toward  the  left  on  the  west  slope  of  Cemetery 
Ridge;  nothing  important  other  than  the  desul¬ 
tory  Bring  of  skirmisher;  and  occasional  artil¬ 
lery  shuts,  incident  to  two  great  armies  getting 
into  position,  occurring  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  when  a  furious  attack  was  made  by 
Longstreet’s  corps  on  the  position  of 
the  gallant  troops  of  our  Third  cor*"5!" 
then  led  by  brave  Ban  Sickles.  Soon 
the  Fifth  corps  also  became  involved:  later  our 
own  division  went  to  the  rescue.  The  scene  of 
our  contest  is  the  wheat  field,  so  famous  in  the 
story  of  Gettysburg.  The  woods  to  the  south 
were  full  of  the  enemy;  seven  brigades  had  been 
engaged  011  our  side.  When  we  arrive,  we  de- 
1  loy  into  line;  the  notes  of  the  charge  float  out 
above  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  bugler  falls 
dead,  shot  through  the  brain.  Poor  fellow!  he 
has  sounded  his  last  charge.  The  commanding 
voice  of  Brooke  rings  out  above  the  din  and 
those  five  oft  decimated  regiments,  with  a 
mighty  yell,  spring  forward  on  through  the 
wheat  field  in  spite  of  jill,  across  the  rivulet 
choked  with  the  dead,  into  the  woods  beyond,  up 
the  rocky  slope  to  the  open  space  in  sight  of  the 
Einmittsburg  road.  Brooke  pushes  his  charge 
until  he  penetrates  the  enemy’s  lines  andreaches 
a  position  far  in  advance  of  any  reached  by  our 
troops  on  that  field.  It  was  during  that  after¬ 
noon  that  the  real  battle  of  Gettysburg  was 
fought,  there  along  the  left  of  the  union  lines 
where  for  three  and  one-half  hours  the  lines  of 
the  opposing  forces  pressed  each  other  back  and 
forth.  General  Longstreet  says  that  it  was 
three  and  one-lialf  hours  of  the  best  fighting 
ever  done  on  the  American  continent.  On  the 
third  day  we  held  the  extreme  left  of  Hancock’s 
line,  our  skirmishers  beiilg  heavily  engaged  and 
making  large  captures  ot  prisoners.  About  1.30 
p.  in.  a  signal  gun  is  fired lopposite  our  front.  In 
a  few  minutes  Lee  was  pounding  our  lines  with 
one  hundred  and  forty  guns.  The  air  was  filled 
with  shot  and  shell  with  their  abominable 
shrieks  and  sent  their  deadly  fragments  down  in 
showers  upon  the  rocky  ridge.  All  that  is  hide- 
eus  in  war  seemed  tq  have  gathered  itself 
together  to  burst  in  one  fell  tornado  upon  Ceme¬ 
tery  Ridge.  Later  came  the  charge  of  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Pickett,  Pettigrew  and  Pender,  is, 000 
strong,  only  to  be  hurled  pack  broken,  defeated, 
aye  almost  annihilated.  Their  valor  was  beyond 
rraise;  it  was  sublime;  it  was  worthy  of  a  better 


f  cause;  and  what  a  spectacle  was  visible  after  their 
defeat— a  field  strewn  with  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
all  this  horrible  In  warfire.  Then  there  arose  a 
tremendous  shout  all  along  the  union  lines— a 
shout  that  rolled  ai  ng  that  ridge  from  Culp’s 
hill  to  the  Bound  Tops  and  echoed  back  again. 
Gettysburg  was  won;  the  unity  of  the  states 

assured:  slavery  was  doomed  and  the  valor  of 
the  American  volunteer  soldiery  established  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt.  After  our  return  to  Virginia 
we  had  a  much  needed  period  of  rest,  after 
which  came  a  campaign  of  manoeuvres,  the  cul-  | 
mination  in  a  race  between  the  two  armies  for 
the  possession  of  Centreville  Heights,  witli  the  | 
Fifty-third  again  the  rear  guard.  In  the  gray  of  1 
an  eaaly  morning  we  were  attacked  at  Auburn  [ 
while  in  the  act  of  preparing  breakfast  and  lost 
our  coffee.  For  a  while  things  looked  very  dusty; 
iu  fact  the  enemy,  consisting  of  Ewell’s  corps, 
30,000  strong,  had  us  apparently  cut  off.  Time 
was  essential  to  get  our  trains  out  of  the  way. 

So  that  when  at  last  the  time  came  for  our  with¬ 
drawal  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  | 
We  were  not  much  more  than  out  of  this  scrape 
than  we  heard  the  guns  of  Hill’s  corps  thunder-  j 
ing  against  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  corps 
at  Bristol,  where  we  arrived  about  I  p.  m.,  I 
in  ample  time  to  participate  in  the 
stirring  events  of  that  lively  fracas.  I 
cannot  conceive  or  recall  any  time  or  occasion 
in  which  we  were  more  critically  beset  during 
our  entire  period  of  service  than  were  that  day 
at  Coflee  Hill  and  Bristoe.  Time  and  space  for¬ 
bid  more  than  mere  mention  of  Mine,  Bun,  our 
re-enlistment  and  furlough  home.  In  the  Wil¬ 
derness  proper  we  were  in  reserve.  At  Poe 
Biver  I  merely  quote  General  Walker  who  says: 

“I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  bravery,  sol¬ 
dierly  conduct  and  discipline  displayed  by 
Brooke’s  and  Brown’s  brigades  on  this  oecasion. 
Attacked  by  Heth’s  entire  division  of  the  enemy, 
they  repeatedly  beat  him  back,  holding  their 
ground  until  ordered  to  withdraw,  when  they  re¬ 
tired  with  such  order  and  steadiness  as  to  merit 
the  highest  praise.”  We  now  come  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  in  our  history — the 
famous  charge  of  Hancock’s  Second  corps  on  tlie  1 
bloody  angle  at  Spottsylvania.  The  Fifty-third 
had  the  honor  to  be  battalion  of  direction  that 
morning,  when  in  the  very  early  dawn  tlie  com¬ 
mand  “forward”  was  given,  and  as  soon  as  the 
red  earth  of  the  salient  was  seen  the  troops  broke 
into  a  wild  cheer,  and  taking  the  double  quick 
without  orders,  they  rushed  „to  the  works,  and, 
tearing  away  the  abattis,  go  over  the  entrench¬ 
ments  and  the  salient  was  won.  The  fruits  of  | 
our  victory  were  4,000  prisoners,  thirty-three  col-  j 
ors  and  twenty-four  cannons.  This  Spottsylva¬ 
nia  battle  never  has  received  the  degree  of  recog¬ 
nition  it  is  entitled  to.  For  twenty  hours  the! 
battle  raged  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain  and  I 
those  that  slept  after  it  had  but  little  more  of 
life  than  tlie  corpses  that  lay  around  them  on  I 
every  side  and  the  chilly  rain  still  fell  on  that  \ 
ghastly  tield  on  the  living  and  the  dead,  on 
friend  and  foe.  Were  we  attempting  to  write  a 
book  North  Anna  and  fotopotomoy  would  next  j 
demand  our  attention,  but  Cold  Harbor  presents 
greater  claims  to  our  consideration,  where,  for  j 
ten  days,  death  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  The  as¬ 
sault  proper,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  failure, 
though  the  character  of  the  fighting  all 
along  the  lines  very  severe.  Our  position  1 
there  was  on  the  left  of  the  front  line.  | 
June  16  we  arrived  in  front  of  Petersburg,  where  i 
on  that  same  day  we  made  another  charge,  as  I 
usual  on  intrenched  lines,  where  about  400  of  our  I 
brigade  had  the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by 
tlie  enemy,  and  as  the  writer  was  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  lie  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  string  so  far  as  I 
personal  reminiscences  are  concerned.  Never-  1 
tireless,  the  Fifty-third, Through  all  the  long  and  j 
j  arduous  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg,  First 
I  and  Second  Deep  Bottom,  Beam’s  Station, 

!  Boydton  road,  Hatcher’s  run,  White  Oak  road, 
j  Sailors’  creek,  upheld  the  credit  of  their  cause, 
and  at  Farmville  took  active  part  in  the  last  in- 
;  fantry  battle  in  Virginia,  and  were  in  at  the 
I  front  when  tlie  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
ground  arms  in  surrender  at  Appomattox. 

It  one  wore  to  attempt  a  detailed  narrative  of 
j  the  regiment  it  would  fill  a  good  sized  book.  It 
went  to  tire  front  with  less  than  1 ,000  men:  it 
1  was  filled  up  twice,  and  the  total  number  of 
j  names  borne  on  the  rolls  for  longer  and  shorter 
,  terms  was  almost  2,200.  Of  the  60i>  unyiu!*: 


ned  to  it  in  the  closing  da  vs  oT  tile  rebellion, 
ivc  cun  take  but  small  eonsMarntion.  lea\  ins<- t tie 
aggregate  of  the  tried  andTrue  about  1,600/  Its 
killed  on  the  fieid,  205,  and  wounded,  about  800 
so  that  Its  roll  of  casualties  exceeded  Its  original’ 
number  As  to  O  company  1  can  say  it  never 
for  one  hour  failed  to  perforin  its  part  in  com¬ 
mon  with  its  comrade  companies  with  fidelity  to 
the  cause  and  the  gratification  of  the  officers 
placed  over  it.  A  generation  has  come  and  a 
generation  lias  gone  since  the  survivors  came 
;  Home  and  resumed  their  places  as  citizens  of  the 
[  country  they  helped  to  save.  And  now  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  when  we  are  passing  to  the 
.  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  it  is  our  prayer  that  white¬ 
winged  peace  may  continue  to  spread  its  reful¬ 
gent  smiles  over  all  the  world  with  happiness 
j  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  in¬ 
teresting  summary  of  the  history  of  one 
jot  the  best  regiments  that  ever  entered 
the  field,  Mr.  Percy  Arnold  was  intro- 
j  duced  and  delivered  a  very  suitable  ora- 
(tion.  His  language  was  patriotic  and  fer¬ 
vid  and  his  manner  earnest  and  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

At  this  point  a  dispatch  was  read  from 
Chaplain  F.  H.  Weaver,  formerly  of 
JN  ewry  and  a  member  of  the  regiment, 
now  of  the  Tenth  United  States  infantry, 
regretting  that  he  would  be  a  dav  too 
late  for  the  reunion. 

.  After  another  selection  had  been  sung 
Secretary  Campbell  read  a  history  of 
Company  C.  We  make  the  following 
extracts: 


Company  C,  was  recruited  in  Huntingdon  and 
Hlair  counties  in  September,  1861,  by  the  fullow- 
Ung  officers:  Dr.  .T.  H.  Wintrode,  of  Markles- 
burg  as  captain;  Robert  McNamara,  of  Holli- 
cmysburg,  as  first  lieutenant:  Samuel  M.  Royer, 
of  Springfield  Furnace,  as  second  lieutenant 
l  he  company  received  orders  to  report  to  Han  is- 
PJP'S  winch  it  did  on  the  23d  day  of  September, 
1861,  going  into  camp  at  Camp  Curtin,  where  it 
ln  the  routine  of  a  soldier's  duty  un¬ 
til  the  lith  day  of  October,  1861,  when  it  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  I  ifty-third  regiment  Pennsylvania 
volunteers  and  with  it  mustered  into  the  service 
ol  the  United  States  as  company  C,  the  color 
company  of  the  regiment.  Company  C,  was  a 
laithlul  member  oi  the  regiment  from  '61  10  Lee’s 
|  surrender  at  |  Appomattox  April  9,  1865,  a  con- 
i  tinuous  service  of  forty-six  mouths.  The 
i  company  with  the  regiment  re-enlisted  on  the 
22d  day  of  December,  1863,  near  Stevensburg.Va., 
where  it  was  lying  in  winter  quarters  Ail 
those  re-enlisting  received  a  veteran  furlough  for 
thirty  days,  after  the  expiration  of  which  the 
•  loys  returned  to  their  old  camping  ground 
file  company  was  recruited  pretty  nearly  full  for 
the  memorable  G-rant  campaigns  of  1864  and  ’65 
The  company  at  its  final  muster  out,  June  30, 
1865,  carried  on  its  roll  in  consecutive  numbers  I 
188  members.  The  original  roil  in  1861  numbered 
but  ninety-four  members,  showing  that  ninetv- 
four  recruits  had  been  added  to  the  roll  from 
time  to  time,  exactly  doubling  the  original  num- 
her.  Of  the  original  number  ninety-four,  only 
thirty-eight  are  yet  remaining,  showing  a  loss  of 
fifty-six  members,  or  nearly  to  per  cent  of  the 
original  company  who  have  gone  to  their  final 
rest. 

After  some  other  interesting  proceed¬ 
ings  including  the  reading  of  a  letter 
written  concerning  the  regiment  during 
the  war,, and  of  an  army  song,  Colonel 
James  Tearney,  late  commanding  the 
I  eighty-seventh  regiment,  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  gave  a  very  creditable  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  manual  of  arms.  Then  the 
>  choir  and  the  audience  sang  “The  Army 
Bean,”  after  which  Henry  L.  Bunker 
esq.,  of  Hollidaysburg,  was  introduced' 
and  delivered  the  address  of  the 
I  hay.  This  writer  has  been  proud  to 
|  own  the  friendship  of_  Mr.  Bunker 


for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  l 
heard  him  make  manv  speechs, 
but  none  to  surpass  in  timeliness  and  in- 1 
terest,  wit  and  humor,  power  and  pathos  ; 
the  one  to  which  more  than  a  thousand 
people  listened  at  Williamsburg  yester¬ 
day  We  regret  that  our  notes  must  re- 
maan  untranslated  by  reason  of  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  space  For  the  same  reason 
all  reference  to  the  campfire,  conducted1 
by  Captain  Johnson,  and  to  other  inter- ) 
,eve,nts  of  the  day,  including  the, 
3  Afl  °f  ?any  Pers.onal  friendships,  ! 
and  other  pleasant  things  must  be  de- 
terred  The  day  was  one  of  the  largest 
m  the  town’s  history.  The  number  of 
people  on  the  ground  exceeded  1,500. 

,  fj1?  c.ompany’s  business  meeting  was 
held  during  the  campfire  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  President,  IX  B.  Roth  rock, 
Altoona;  vice  president,  L.  B.  Norris 
Huntingdon;  secretary,  A.  N.  Campbell 
Huntingdon.  The  next  reunion  will 
be  held  m  Huntingdon,  at  a  date  to  be 
xed  by  the  committee  of  arrangements 
which  will  be  appointed  by  the  secretai  v 
in  due  time.  J 

Everybody  who  visited  Williamsburg 
yesterday  had  a  good  time.  The  old 
town  did  herself  proud. 


nifs  of  wide  iis, 


More  Reminiscences  of  Those  Located 
Along  the  Old  Me. 


INCIDENTS  WORTHY  OF  MEMORY 


“Turkey  Nest”  and  the  “Ghost  Pen”_A 
locality  Where  Highwaymen  Held 


Travelers  Up  for  Their 
Valuables. 


ANCIENT  VILLAGE  OF  MONROE 


Aocm.n  C°rre'Sp0ntienC6  S°^set  County  Dem- 


Something  over  a  mile  from  the  big 
water  trough  mentioned  in  last  week’! 
paper,  we  come  to  what  has  alwavTbeen 
known  as  the  “Turkey’s  Nest,  ”  'though 
y  it  was  so  designated  is  not  definitely 

wnhirtheTheupopuiar  beiief  » 

whde  the  workmen  were  working  on 

the  original  construction  of  the  pike 

they  found  a  wild  turkey’s  nest, or  scared 

P  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys.  The  pike 

i  crosses  a  small  stream  here,  and  owing 

to  the  topography  of  the  ground,  a  mas-  I 

ereected  thee  bri^  ^1 

ected, the  wall  being  on  the  south  side,  il 

Tins  is  perhaps  the  largest  structure  on*  ' 


jike,  lfc  least  the  largest  of  the  kind, 

-  is  a  'fine  specimen  of  engineering 
.dll  and  a  grand  monument  to  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  the  old  time  masons.  The  wall| 
and  bridge  are  in  a  wonderful  state  of  > 
preservation,  notwithstanding  that  near-; 
,  ly  eighty  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
erected.  This  spot  has  always  been  one 
of  great  interest  to  tourists  and  travelers. 
The  grandeur  and  picturesque  beauty  of  j 
the  locality  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere 
and  thousands  of  people  have  stopped  at 
the  curve  of  the  road  to  admire  the  view, 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  those  of 
art.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
here  as  well  as  all  along  the  pike,  the 
trees  have  been  cut  down,  a  modern  cot¬ 
tage  with  stable  and  outbuildings  have 
been  erected, and  the  primitive  glory  and 
beauty  departed. 

A  little  way  east  of  the  “Turkey’s 
Nest”  a  big  rock  stands  on  the  north  side 
of  the  pike  at  the  foot  of  a  ravine  run¬ 
ning  from  the  top  of  the  mountain.  At 
this  rock,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
quite  a  number  of  persons  wrere  “held 
up”  in  true  western  style  and  robbed  of 
whatever  valuables  they  had  about  them. 
This  continued  for  a  good  while  and,  so 
far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  one  was  ever 
caught  or  punished  for  the  outlawry,  nor 
was  it  definitely  known  whether  the 
robbers  were  citizens  of  the  surroundihg 
country  or  whether  they  came  from  some 
place  else.  On  one  occasion  after  a 
“hold  up”  some  parties  tracked  the  rob¬ 
bers  through  a  light  snow-fall  to  a  but  on 
,  the  mountain,  but  from  there  they  had 
taken  flight  no  one  knew  where. 

Near  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  in  the 
early  days,  there  stood  a  log  house  long 
and'wide  which  after  a  fashion  was  used 
as  a  tavern,  although  the  names  of  the 
proprietors,  if  there  were  more  than  one, 
are  unknown  to  the  writer  and  so  far  as 
he  knows  to  everybody  else.  It  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  “Goat  Pen,” 
probabably  because  the  occupants  of  the 
house  kept  a  good  many  goats  and  they 
i  were  more  or  less  familiarly  housed  with 
I  the  guests  inside  the  enclosure.  Nothing 
remains  of  it  to-day,  hardly  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  its  former  existence. 

|  The  ancient  village  of  Monroe  lies  at 
|  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  ravine  that 
at  one  time  must  have  been  covered  with 
water,  for  the  soil,  while  productive,  is 
sandy  and  a  great  many  smooth  “river 
stones”  appear.  The  land  here  has  ap¬ 
preciated  in  value  of  late  since  it  is 
known  to  be  underlaid  with  a  thick  vein 
of  coal.  The  town  was  named  after 
President  Monroe,  who  passed  over  the 
pike  soon  after  its  completion,  and  whose 
celebrated  “doctrine,  with  a  “boost” 
from  President  Cleveland  gave  “John 
Bull,”  the  New  York  World  and  the 
and  the  rest  of  the  cranks  and  “gran¬ 
nies”  such  a  scare  recently.  The  town 
is  locally  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Hopwood. 

The  first  old  tavern  here  coming  from 
the  east  is  called  the  Deford  house,  and 


in  olden  times  the  Gem 
after  old  “Mad  Anthony,”  who  had  a 
habit  of  whipping  British  and  Indians. 
General  Wayne  passed  through  here  at 
.  an  early  day  and  stopped  over  night  with 
i  iJohn  Deford,  who  kept  tavern  in  a  small 
I  log  house  not  far  from  the  present  more; 
pretentious  building.  Deford  had  been! 
thinking  of  building  a  new  house  and  he ! 
asked  his  distinguished  guest  to  give  him  1 
a  plan  for  the  erection  of  the  house.  The 
general,  nothing  loathe,  furnished  a  plan 
and  the  present  stone  structure  is  the  re-  f 
suit.  Colonel  Searight  says  the  erection 
of  the  tavern  after  the  general’s  plan 
“shows  that  he  was  a  much  better  sol¬ 
dier  than  architect.”  Deford  kept  the 
house  a  long  time  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Fisher,  and  he  by  Mathias  Fry, 
the  old  wagoner  mentioned  frequently 
before.  The  old  tavern  did  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  under  the  control  of  all  its  proprie¬ 
tors  during  the  prosperous  times  on  the 
pike,  but  now  it  has  a  forlorn  and  lone- 
some  appearance  that  is  melancholy  to  1 
behold.  Its  present  owner  is  Samuel 
Magie  or  he  did  own  it  a  few  years  ago,  ' 
and  its  career  as  a  tavern  ended  years 
ago.  Its  stables  have  gone  to  decay,  the  [ 
fences  to  wreck,  and  even  the  old  pump 
seems  to  stand  in  idleness, 

In  comparatively  recent  years  a  toll 
gate  was  established  in  this  old  town  to 
catch  the  mountain  teams  on  their  way 
to  Uniontown.  Of  course  everbodv 
knows  the  toll  gates  in  Somerset  county 
were  vacated  by  the  court  some  years 
ago,  but  in  Fayette  county  tolls  are  still 
collected.  A  gate  was  erected  in  Jockey 
Hollow',  also,  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  a 
w'hile  there  was  one  this  side  of  Union- 
town  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  toll 
from  coal  teams  and  no  others. 

A  frame  house  a  little  further  west 
from  the  Deford  house  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street  was  kept  at  one 
time  by  James  Dennison,  who  had  con¬ 
siderable  trade.  It  was  afterwards  kept 
by  Mathias  Fry,  but  at  his  advent  trade 
had  very  considerably  decreased.  Fry 
kept  a  good  many  different  houses,  first 
and  last  on  the  pike,  and  although  his 
taverns  were  always  well  kept  and  his 
accommodations  excellent,  he  never  ac¬ 
cumulated  much  property. 

He  was  a  scrupulously  honest  man, 
well  liked  by  everybody,  had  been  a 
wagoner  many  years,  and  at  one  time  was 
general  agent  for  a  transportation  line 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  which  ne 
cessitated  the  disbursement  of  large  sums 
|  of  money  frequently  but  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  conspicuous 
honesty  and  fidelity.  He  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  looking  man  and  possessed 
wonderful  physicial'  strength.  In  some 
of  these  papers  mention  has  been  made 
of  his  prowess.  He  died  in  this  village, 
Monroe,  and  his  widow  lived  there  a  few 
years  ago  and  may  be  living  still. 

Andrew  McMasters  kept  the  next  tav¬ 
ern,  rather  he  built  the  house  for  the 
purpose,  which  was  subsequently  owned 
and  kept  by_German  D.  Hair,  who  was 


the  only  man  who  ever  kept  the  bouaeas 
a  tavern  and  he  died  in  it  a  few  years 
ago  at  an  advanced  age.  He  came  to 
TJniontown  to  live  from  the  eastern  part 
of  Pennsylvania  about  the  time  the  road 
was  completed.  He  was  a  stone  mason 
and  had  worked  on  many  of  the  stone 
bridges  along  the  pike,  including  those 
east  and  west  of  TJniontown.  That  he  was 
a  good  workman  goes  without  saying,  as 
any  and  all  bridges  are  lasting  witnesses 
of  the  honesty  of  their  construction,  and 
doubtless  Mr.  Hair’s  work  was  as  good  as 
the  best. 

The  Shipley  house  is  the  next  one 
west,  and  like  most  of  the  old  taverns  in 
Monroe,  and  a  good  many  private  houses, 
it  was  built  firmly  and  substantially  of 
stone.  The  house  was  built  by  E.  W. 
Clement,  two  stories  high  and  the  work¬ 
manship  displayed  on  this  old  tavern 
was  extraordinarily  good.  The  stones 
out  of  which  it  was  built  were  large  and 
smoothly  dressed,  which  gave  the  house 
a  fine  appearance.  Clement  kept  the 
house  awhile,  and  a  number  of  others 
followed  him  as  proprietors, among  whom 
were  John  Wallace,  Archibald  Skiles, 
Samuel  Shipley,  Eedding  Buntind, Lind¬ 
sey  Messmore  and  others,  all  of  whom 
succeeded  more  or  less  in  a  pecuniary 
sense. 

The  Monroe  house  is  among  the  oldest 
in  the  place.  It  was  also  built  by  An¬ 
drew  McMasters  and  later  had  for  its 
keepers  E.  W.  Clement,  Thomas  Asklin, 
James  Shaffer,  Archibald  Skiles,  John 
Worthington,  Matthias  Frye  and  Calvin 
Springer.  This  house  was  very  popular  ! 
during  the  rush  of  travel  and  traffic  on 
the  pike  and  did  a  rushing  and  remuner¬ 
ative  business.  A  great  many  wagons 
stopped  here,  as  well  as  droves  of  hogs, 
horses  and  mules. 

This  village  was  not  benefited  much  by 
the_  stages  as  they  had  their  relays  in 
Uniontown.  Monroe  was  a  very  thriv¬ 
ing  village,  though,  in  tbe  prosperous 
days  of  the  pike.  There  were  a  great 
many  stores,  blacksmith  and  wagon 
shops,  saddle  and  harness  makers,  and 
all  kinds  of  business  was  brisk.  It  was 
the  centre  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  “many 
a  time  and  oft”  have  “the  wee  sma’ 
hours  anent  the  twa”  found  the  merry 
dance  and  the  hilarious  music  in  full 
blast  in  the  old  taverns.  It  began  to 
decline  when  the  travel  was  taken  off 
the  pike,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  revivi¬ 
fied  by  reason  of  the  coal  and  coke  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

On  the  hill  westward  from  Monroe 
stood  a  large  two-story  ^rick  tavern 
which  was  once  a  well  known  and  popu¬ 
lar  tavern  stand.  While  this  house  was 
an  imposing  one  apparentty,  there  must 
have  been  some  deficiency  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  for  it,  unlike  most  of  the  brick 
and  stone  houses,  has  disappeared.  It 
was  owned  and  kept  by  William  Morris. 
He  had  a  Janus  like  sign,  which  read 
“Welcome  from1  the  East”  on  one  side, 
and  “Wefc-  'm  the  West”  on  the 
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other.  This  was  no  “fake”  sign,  tori 
travelers  from  east  and  west  were  roy¬ 
ally  entertained.  Morris  was  among  the 
best  tavern  keepers  on  the  pike,  and 
while  he  was  proprietor  here  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  always  good. 

— - • -  y 

A  Historic  Chest. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Myers  of  431  Sixth  avenue 
has  In  his  possession  a  chest  with  a  fa- 
|mous  history.  It  was  made  in  Germany  i 
and  brought  to  America  in  1783  by! 
Katrinia  Lancin,  whose  name  and  date 
it  bears.  A  chest,  just  like  this  one, 
made  at  the  same  time  and  brought  over 
by  the  same  person,  was  the  chest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  famous  story  of  Geneva. 
Geneva  was  a  betrothed  girl  of  18  sum¬ 
mers.  On  the  day  of  her  wedding,  she 
slipped  up  stairs,  and,  for  a  joke.hid'her- 
,self  in  the  *box.  A  spring  lock  closed 
and  she  was  shut  in  from  the  world. 

|  Search  was  continuously  made,  but 
without  avail,  until  accidentally,  about 
three  years  after,  the  box  was  broken 
open,  and  there  lay  the  skeleton  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  Anybody  doubting  this  story1 
can  go  to  the  home  of  Rev.  Mvers  and 
,bave, it  verified. 
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jIALF  CENTURY  GROWTH  | 

.aw,  Like  Other  Things,  Has  Taken 
j  Some  Notable  Steps  Forward, 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  DANIEL  J  NEFF, 


Welcoming  io  the  Celebration  the  Guests  of 
the  Bar  Association. 

BRIGHT  PAGES  IN  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


!  Brief  mention  was  made  yesterday  of 
jthe  opening  address  of  Hon.  D.  J.  Neff  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Blair  - 
County  Bar  Association.  Following  are 
his  remarks  in  full : 

The  people  of  this  county,  and  others 
from  far  and  near,  who  were  at  one  time 
residents  thereof,  or  who  are  interested  in 
its  history,  will,  during  this  week,  com- 
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jnomoratethe  fiftieth  a  nniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  courify.  They  will 
review  the.  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
arts,  sciences  and  invention,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery,  in  the  modes  of 
transportation  and  the  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  county  in  population  and 
wealth  of  the  past  50  years.  The  occasion 
will  he  most  interesting  and  instructive  to 
all  the  participants.  The  judiciary  aud 
the  bar  of  the  county  have  deemed  it  ad¬ 
visable  and  opportune,  that  they 
also  should  observe  the  occasion  and 
commemorate  it  in  a  suitable  manner. 
The  administration  of  the  laws  deeply 
concerns  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 
In  all  enlightened  commonwealths  the 
due  administration  of  justice  has  been  es¬ 
teemed  as  of  great  public  interest,  of  su¬ 
preme  importance,  and  an  upright  and  in¬ 
dependent  judiciary  one  of  the  safeguards 
of  civil  liberty.  When  we  consider  the 
character  and' attainments,  learning  aud 
ability,  of  the  judges,  past  and  present, 
who  have  occupied  the  bench,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  county  has  been  fortunate 
in  its  judiciary.  Judges  have  sat  in  oiu- 
courts  who  have  shed  a  luster  upon  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
who  would  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
John  Marshall,  former  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States; 
with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Chief  Justice 
Mansfield,  or  with  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the 
greatest  oracle  of  municipal  jurisprudence 
in  England. 

HIM  bench, 

ligh 
Court.  A 


Speaking  of  the  amenities  of  the  bene 
I  once  heard  Judge  Taylor  pay  a  hi; 
compliment  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
gentleman  of  the  Bar  hail  been  arguing  a 
question  before  him  at  considerable 
length.  The  judge  was  against  him,  but 
he  persisted  in  liis  argument.  The  judge 
■finally  told  him  it  was  useless  to  argue  the 
question  further ;  he  had  decided  it.  But 
he  said,  -you  have  your  remedy;  take  an 
exception,  anil  you  can  take  the  case  up 
aud  have  my  decision  reviewed  by  a  court 
that  cannot  err.”  His  honor  specially 
emphasized  the  last  two  words. 

We  can  look  back  over  50  years  of  event¬ 
ful  history  and  contemplate  with  interest 
the  many  important  issues  that  have  been 
tried,  the  important  decisions  of  our 
courts  that  have  been  rendered,  establish¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  person  and  property  and 
defining  the  land  marks  of  the  law.  There 
is,  at  times,  much  in  the  proceedings  of 
courts  to  excite  and  attract  popular  in¬ 
terest.  TLere  are  witnessed  the  tragic  and  | 
the  comic  sides  of  human  life,  its  ups  anil 
downs;  life  histories  and  life  tragedies  are  j 
rehearsed,  with  more  of  passion  and  pathos 
than  upon  the  minUc  stage,  ijind  the  cur- 1 
tain  falls  upon  many  a  scene  of  human 
misery  anil  despair.  The  forensic  displays 1 
of  the  Roman  Rorum  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  republic  anil  the  empire,  the  great 
trials  of  thrilling  and  historic,,  interest  in 
"Westminster  hall,  in  its  meridian  glory, 
are  remembered  with  an  absorbing  and , 
never  fading  interest.  There,  within  the  j 
old  walls  of  Westminster  hall,  “has  stood 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  answer  the  charge 
of  asserting  the  right  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  to  the  throne  of  England;  and  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  accused  of  high  treason 
against  the  sovereign  whom  he  served  too 
faithfully,  and  Warren  Hastings,  around 
whose  impeachment  was  thrown  the  gor¬ 
geous  splendor  of  eastern  imagery  evoked 
by  the  spell  of  eloquence  frimi  the  lips  of 
Sheridan  and  Burke.” 


'  tl 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  Bar  who  attended 

the  first  court  held  in  this  county  in  1810, 
and  were  then  admitted  to  practice  in-  the 
several  courts  of  this  county,  and  who  arc 
.  yet  living  will,  no  doubt,  reflect  upon  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
intervening  years.  They  prolta 
ineyed  to  Hollidaysburg  by  canal 
stage  coach,  or  perhaps  partly  by 
partly  over  the  inclined  planes  oi 
tage  Railroad.  The  Bcnusylvat 
in  connection  with  the  Portage 
constituting  a  great  public  big 
tween  the  cast  and  the  west,  was 
at  that  time,  aiid  in  fact  was,  a 
great  magnitude,  of  supreme  ini 
Time  had  been  when  the  mode 
portation,  at  least  in  Central  Peni 
was  principally  by  broad  wheel) 
toga  wagons  lumbering  slow 
the  pike  between  Philadelphia  and 
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design,  floating  down  our  rivers.  The 
canal  east  and  west  of  the  mountains, 

:  traversing  in  many  places  dense  forests, 
with  tlie  connecting  links  of  the  rail  anil 
inclined  plane,  across  the  Alleghenies,  ex¬ 
tending  through  a  country  abounding  in 
mineral  resources  and  undeveloped  wealth, 
constructed  with  arduous  labor  and  con¬ 
summate  .  engineering  skill,  was  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
of  the  age.  The  Allegheny  Portage  was 
pronounced  by  enlightened  engineers  in 
England  and  Prance  as  one  of  the  then 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  exalted  pur¬ 
pose,  the  vast  importance  !of  these  works, 
connecting  as  they  did  with  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongaliela  rivers  at  Pittsburg,  anil 
with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  establishing 
a  great  commercial  waterway  or  high¬ 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extend¬ 
ing  in  their  beneficial  effects  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  national 
domain,  and  in  their  prospective  operation 
and  effects  into  the  far  future,  could  not  be ) 
overestimated.  The  engineers  and  scien¬ 
tists  of  that  day  were  men  of  high  in¬ 
telligence  and  varied  knowledge,  who  had 
studied  carefully  the  most  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  of  inland  navigation  and  railway  con¬ 
struction  in  Europe  and  applied  the  knowl-  - 
edge  thus  acquired  to  the  advancement  of 
great  enterprises  at  home.  Standing  in 
the  van  of  civilization  and  human  pro¬ 
gress,  they  helped  to  build  up  a  great  Com¬ 
monwealth  iu  enduring  strength.  The 
canal  commissioner  of  that  day  was 
an  important  man,  sometimes  bigger  than 
the  Governor  himself  or  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself,  making 
and  unmaking  the  fortunes  of  men.  The 
canal  boat  captain  also  was  a  big  man. 
He  walked  the  deck  of  his  craft  with  as 
proud  a  step  as  the  commander  of  a  man- 
of-war  walks  his  quarterdeck.  These  great 
public  works,  it  was  supposed,  would  be 
enduring,  would  last  for  ages,  like  the 
Roman  aqueducts  or  the  Appian,  over 
which,  for  centuries,  the  legions  of  imper¬ 
ial  Rome  marched  to  their  distant  con¬ 
quests.  But  the  tireless  energy  and  the 
inventive  genius  of  man  have  achieved 
conquests  over  the  forces  of  nature  and 
the  elements  undreamed  of  in  that 
earlier  day.  The  continent  is  spanned  by 
great  railways,  grappling  the  states 
together  with  hooks  of  steel  and 
bands  of  iron.  Queen  Victoria  can  sa; 
“Good  morning”  to  Grover  Clevelan 
through  the  submarine  cable.  It  is  sail 
that  Chauncey  M.  Depew  recently  sent 
message  around  the  world— 25,000  miles- 
in  four  minutes.  We  have  the  inestima¬ 
ble  advantages  and  conveniences  of  the  | 
electric  railway.  The  telephone  is  an  ac-] 
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complished  fact  and  the  Roentgen  ray  has 
been  discovered.  During  the  last  50  years 
dynasties  have  risen  and  fallen,  there  have 
been  social  and  political  upheavals  in  va- 
:  nous  parts  of  the  world,  and  mighty  blows 
I  have  been  struck  for  civil  liberty,  the  right  s 
of  men  and  the  emancipation  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  1 

The  world  moves,  and  the  young  man  of 
this  age  who  would  keep  up  with  the  pro¬ 
cession  must  step  lively. 

i  he  changes  in  our  laws  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  age  in  other  re¬ 
spects.  These  changes  and  innovations 
upon  the  Common  law  have  been  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  reform  and  improvement  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  elevation  of  man  and  the 
airru  lolatjion  of  the  condition  of  woman. 

the  act  of  April  9,  1819,  exempting  prop- 
crty  of  a  debtor  to  the  value  ot  $8U0  from 
levy  and  sale  on  execution  or  by  distress 
tor  rent  is  a  humane  and  beneficient  law 
as  are  also  all  the  various  laws  protecting 
and  giving  a  preference  to  the  wages  of 
manual  labor.  '  6 

The  legal  status  of  married  women  has 
been  entirely  changed,  and  sweeping  mod- 
mcations  have  been  made  by  the  acts  of 

iwiw’  1887  ,?'nd  18<J3-  The  act  of  April  11, 
1818,  was  the  first  great  departure.  It  pro¬ 
vided  that  every  species  and  description  of 
property,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed 
winch  may  be  owned  by  or  belong  to  anv 

(-  smgle  woman  shall  continue  to  be  the 
property  of  such  Woman  as  fully  after  her 
marriage  as  before,  and  all  such  property 
ot  whatever  nature  or  kind,  which  shall  ac¬ 
crue  to  any  married  women  during  cover- 
1 1 ure,  by  will,  descent,  deed  of  conveyance 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  owned  and  enjoyed 
by  such  married  woman  as  her  own  sep¬ 
arate  property,  and  such  property  shall 
“()t  J?e.  subject  to  levy  and  execution  for 
the  debts  or  Facilities  of  her  husband. 

he  acts  of  1887  and  1893  were  still 
greater  departures  in  the  same  direction 
tending  to  the  protection  of  married 
women  m  their  right  of  property 
In  our  grandmothers’  days  a  married 
woman  could  hardly  be  said  to  own  her 
spinning  wheel  in  her  own  right.  Now 
the  dashing  femme  covert  can  spin  along 
the  public  highway  on  her  wheel  and  hold 
ami  own  her  spinning  wheel  in  defiance  of 
tne  world. 

The  Constitution  of  1874  made  great 
Mid  radical  changes  in  the  fundamental 

.  The  act  of  May  25,  1887,  known  as  the 
civil  procedure  act,  abolishing  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  actions  ex  contractu  and  ac 
turns  ex  delicto,  and  providing  that  the 
piciintiu  s  declaration  shall  consist  of  a 
concise  statement  of  his  demand,  wrought 
a  great  and  needed  reform,  and  greatly 
simplified  the  pleadings  and  and  proceed¬ 
ings  m  the  trial  of  causes.  Ail  these 
changes  were  made  during  the  last  50 
years.  Much  of  the  old  and  curious  learn¬ 
ing  ot  a  tormer  ag^-  contained  in  old  and 
musty  tomes  and  Doomsday  books  has  be- 
|  come  obsolete  Much  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  rubbish  of  the  law  has  been 
swept  away. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
county  and  tor  many  years  afterwards,  the 
judge  and  the  lawyers  usually  wrote  down 
durl?S  the  progress  of 

uow  ,  n  ■“?  relleved  01  that  labor 

now,  as  the  official  reporter  and  steno- 

M  n , MU wf  uhat  'York-  The  judge’s  charge 

and  the  testimony  are  all  typewritten  by 
the  reporter,  and  the  pleadings  filed  are 
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also  usually  typewritten. 

In  former  times  the  Altoona  lawyer 
would  pack  his  grip  on  Monday  morning 
and  engage  lodging  at  a  hotel  at  the 
county  seat  for  a  week  or  during  the  sit¬ 
ting  ol  the  court.  For  many  years  during 
the  terms  ol  court  I  regularly  occupied 
«;t  the  American  House,  then 
n  landlord  and  genial  host, 

barney.  Now  all  that  is  chung- 
.  hy  the  electric  cars,  which  run  every  lf> 
minutes  and  land  the  Altoona  lawyer's  at 
the  steps  ot  die  court  house.  The  Altoona 
lawyer  can  stand  at  t  he  telephone  in  R'is 
comfortable  office  and  by  issuing  his  oral 
mandate  through  the  ’phone  can  put  the 
cluneal  force  of  the  prothonotary’s 
ollice  m  motion,  or  lie  can  be  treated  to  a 
learned  dissertation  on  practice  by  Judge 
Bowers  at  long  range. 

Judges  and  lawyers  have,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  been  inclined  to  polite,  social 
intercourse  and  rational  enjoyment.  They 
have  been  disposed  to  reasonable  relaxa¬ 
tion  after  the  labors  of  the  bench  and  the 
contests  ol  the  forum. 

In  England,  in  the  olden  time,  the  ser¬ 
geants  at  law  were  inducted  into  their 
ornce  with  great  stste  and  ceremony.  It 
was  attended  with  feasting,  which  some¬ 
times  lasted  for  several  days,  and  at  these 
leasts  the  lord  chancellor  and  some  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  some¬ 
times  including  the  king  himself,  sat 
ui own.  Oji  these  festive  occasions  the 
lord  chancellor  usually  headed  the  > 
procession  _  to  the  banqueting  hall,  \ 
Thereby  giving  the  sanct  ion  of  his  official  i  j 
approval  to  this  important  function.  Tin'  I  L 
newly  created  sergeants  at  law  were  al-  ” 
lowed  the  high  privilege  of  paying  the  bills  I  ; 
i?r  Tl)cse  banquets.  Rich  and  fragrant  are  i 
i  ne  memories  that  cluster  around  rite  inns  - 
ot  court  and  chancery,  which  Ben  Johnson  i 
characterizes  as  “the  noblest  nurseries  of  • 
humanity  and  liberty  in  the  kingdom.”  It.'  3 
is  said  that  the  inns  of  court  and  chancery  r 
were  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  ' 
their  entertainment’s.  True  to  those: 
honored  and  immemorial  traditions,  , 
and  cherishing  t.'ie  past  associations  ; 
ot  the  bench  and  bar  of  Blair  county  V 
the  Blair  County  Bar  association  have  in-  • 
vtted  the  j  edges  of  adjoining  and  adjacent  1 
counties,  and  all  the  lawyers  now  living  ‘ 
who  formerly  were  resident  praetioners  at  < 
our  Biir,  and  the  judge  of  the  Supreme 
yourt  wiio  sat  for  many  years  as  president  •  i 
judge  m  this  county,  and  tlie  only  tliroe 
ex-associate  judges  of  this  county  now  liv¬ 
ing  to  participate  in  this  semi-centennial 
celebration. 

It 3S  gratifying  to  us  to  meet  here  so 

many  worthy  representatives  of  the  judi- ' 

cmry  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar  from  other 
localities.  , 

Cambria  county  is  here  represented  by 
its  learned  president  judge.  The  rarified 
atmosphere  of  that  elevated  plateau  upon 
which.  Ebensburg  stands  seems  to  have 
quickened  and  sharpened  the  wits  of  its 
judges  and  lawyers,  for  they  have  alwavs 
been  celebrated  for  their  wit.  Michael 
Daniel  Magehan.  Michael  Hasson 
and  Robert  Ll  Johnson  were  all  in 
their  day,  noted  wits;  Frank  P.  Tier- 
ney,  who  many  years  .  ago,  removed 
Irom  Ebensburg  to  Altoona  and  died 
some  years  ago",  was  a  genuine  wit,  and  as 
a  mimic  he  had  few  equals.  Although  of 
Irish  descent  lie  coiild  delineate  the  Ger- 
inan  or  the  Irish  character  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility.  His  mantle  has  fallen  upon  a  t 
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cltiinttn  who  is  i  o\v  the  ackno\vh'<l{|ect 

it;  ot  our  bar.  I  forbear  to  jnention  his 
name  as  he  is  present,  and  I  know  he  is 
averse  to  public  notoriety.  It  may  not  be 
said  of  him,  perhaps,  as  was  said  of  one  of 
tiie  characters  in  the  “School  for  Scandal” 
that  his  wit  costs  him  nothing,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  at  the  expense  of  a  friend.  It  might 
be  said,  however,  that  it  costs  him  nothing 
inj this  sense:  It  costs  him  no  effort.  It.  is 
spontaneous.  It  effervescences  and  bubles 
like  champagne.  But  I  fear  I  trespass 
on  Judge  .Landis’  domain.  He  is  expected 
to  give  us  the  histoiy  of  the  Blair  County 
Bar.  It  is,  I  presume,  a  clear  case  of  tres¬ 
pass  quare  clausum  fregit. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  one  of  its  learned  justices 
I  on  this  anniversary,  can  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  the  many  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  occupied  the  bench  in  this 
county  with  credit  and  distinction. 

There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  formerly 
practiced  at  this  Bar,  although  a  resident 
of  Huntingdon,  now  residing  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  was  admitted  at  the  first  court 
held  in  1840.  Those  who  heard  him  at  the 
Bar  in  days  gone  by  will  esteem  them¬ 
selves  fortunate  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  seing  him  and  hearing  him  again. 

I.  here  is  a  gentleman  from  Harrisburg 
present  who  years  ago  enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity  and  was  a  power  in  law 
and  politics  in  this  county.  His  numerous 
friends  will  greet  him  with  the  cordiality 
,  of  the  days  of  yore.  To  the  judges  of 
neighboring  counties,  to  the  judges  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  the  old- 
f  nne  members  of  the  Bar,  to  the  ex-asso¬ 
ciate  judges  of  the  county,  the  only  three 
now  living,  to  all  who  have  responded  to 
our  invitation  and  kindly  favored  us  with 
their  presence,  the  Blair  County  Bar  as¬ 
sociation  sends  greeting  and  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  a  participation  in  all 
there  is  of  interest,  of  cherished  memories, 
and  of  enjoyment  in  the  celebration  of  our 
semi-centennial.  Few,  if  any  of  us,  will 
,  se  -  Blair’s  centennial. 

May  we  now  hope  that  the  centennial  of 
11)1(5  will  be  the  dawn  for  our  county  and 
for  our  country  of  the  millennial  morn  of 
a  yet  grander,  nobler  destiny.  But  as  we 
may  not  be  there  to  see  it  let  us  thank  God 
that  we  are  living  to  see  the  semi-centen¬ 
nial,  and  make  the  best  of  this  occasion, 
while  the  train  stops  at  this  half-way  sta-  ; 
tion.  ; 


incept 
He  said: 


From, 

. . 

Date,  .  Vr 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  BAR, 


The  Career  ot  the  Association  Was  Pre¬ 
sented  by  tbe  Hon.  Augustus  8. 
Landis. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Blair  Ooanty 
'  Bar  as83ciafci9»-“— ’ “day  afternoon, Hon. 
4.  S.J.andia  *  ;"forv  of  the  associ¬ 


ation  from  its 
present  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  a  revolution 
is  often  out  the  history  of  one  man.  By  pfoper  an¬ 
tithesis,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  true  that  the  history 
of  a  legal  bar  is  the  history  of  many  men. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  component 
parts  are  the  judges,  invested  with  the  delegated 
powers  of  the  law;  the  attorneys  and  barristers, 
who  invite  the  application  of  these  powers  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  suitors  a  resultant  product  called  justice; 
the  officer  who  rcoords  and  perpetuates  the  adju 
dications  of  the  court,  and  that  other  executive 
department,  which  relentlessly  enforces  the  law 
as  crystalized  into  its  peremptory  mandate,  many 
men  with  diversified  minds  give  it  body,  efficacy 
and  character.  What  they  thus  have  done  during 
fifty  years  constitute  its  history  for  that  period. 

The  bar  ot  this  county  came  into  existence  in 
the  year  1846.  It  had  been  a  long  struggle 
whether  there  should  be  a  Blair  county.  The 
subject  was  first  discussed  about  the  year  183P. 
This  town  was  then  a  prosperous,  growing  town. 

It  was  at  the  head  of  canal  navigation.  It  was 
the  point  of  transhipment  from  canal  to  railroad 
transportation.  It  was  on  the  only  traffic  thor¬ 
oughfare  in  the  state.  These  conditions  brought 
many  people  here.  The  state  employed  many 
men  to  operate  the  public  Improvements.  Large 
forwarding  houses  were  erected  aud  the  owners 
handled  the  ever-increasing  freight  tonnage  pass¬ 
ing  east  and  west.  Large  capital  was  embarked 
in  this  business  and  in  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises.  Bituminous  coal,  found  upon 
the  land  of  Samuel  Lemon,  near  the  Summit,  De- 
came  a  leading  article  of  trade  for  domestic  use 
and  transportation.  Whilst  it  was  the  only  great 
distributing  point  for  a  neighborhood  of  large  / 
radius,  it  was  also  tho  entrepot  for  the  products  of  / 
a  rapidly  developing  territory.  Its  promise  of  a 
future  urban  population  and  wealth  invited  many 
from  other  parts,  who  came  to  share  its  generous 
aud  flaitering  fortunes. 

This  increased  population  and  business  neces¬ 
sarily  gave  rise  to  litigation  and  applications  for 
various  purposes  to  the  public  officers  and  the 
courts.  Huntingdon  county, of  which  it  was  part, 
had  its  county  seat  at  Huntingdon,  which  lay 
thirty  miles  away,  to  he  reached  t>y  laborious  aud 
wearisome  driving  over  two  mountains.  This  in¬ 
convenience  gave  rise  to  the  effort  to  have  erected 
a  new  county,  of  which  this  busy  aud  growing 
centre  should  be  the  county  seat. 

During  the  six  or  seven  years  when  the  subject 
was  discussed,  whilst  all  were  favorable  to  the 
project,  many  were  active  in  the  work  until  it 
was  finally  accomplished.  Among  them  should 
be  named  William  Williams,  afterwards  president 
of  the  Exchange  bank  at  this  place;  Peter  Cassi¬ 
dy,  a  well  known  surveyor;  Peter  Hcwit,  Silas 
Moore,  Ed  McGTaw,  John  Wa'ker,  Dr.  Jo’ephA. 
Landis,  Dr.  James  Coffey,  Samuel  Calvin,  William 
McFarland,  Joseph  Dysart,  George  R.  McFarlane, 
William  C.  McCormick,  R.  A.  McMurtrie  and 
James  M.  Bell. 

The  necessary  legislation  to  erect  the  county 
having  failed  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
in  which  a  bill  was  presented,  it  was  finally  en¬ 
acted  at  the  session  of  1846,  and  was  approved  by 
Governor  Francis  R.  Shunk  on  the  26th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1816.  When  the  news  came  to  the  people  ot 
the  new  county  there  was  great  rejoicing,  and  it 
was  a  day  in  this  county  capital,  in  which  the 
people  were  buoyant  with  an  expectation  they 
felt  to  be  assured  of  great  future  development  aud 
prosperity.  This  only  in  a  measure  was  realized, 
for  in  a  few  years  the  Colossus,  which  reared  itself 
but  a  few  miles  away,  cast  its  shadow  upon  the 
new  plant  and  chilled  and  checked  its  young  life. 

It  can,  however,  assume  to  itself  one'  comfort— 
that  it  lives  to  celebrate  its  survival  of  its  disap¬ 
pointment  and  the  possession  of  many  advant¬ 
ages,  conveniences  and  benefits  which  others  do 
not  have,  aud  which  kept  it  abreast  with  the 
day’s  civilization,  socially,  morally  and  intellect¬ 
ually. 

The  county  under  the  act  took  from  Hunting¬ 
don  county  the  townships  of  Allegheny,  Antis, 
Synder,  Tyrone,  Frankstown,  Blair,  Huston, 
Woodbury  and  part  oi  Morris.  Bedford  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  North  Woodbury  and  Greenfield 
townships.  Since  then  the  townships  of  Juniata, 
Freedom,  Logan  and  Taylor  have  been  formed 
from  other  townships.  The  boroughs  of  the 
county  are:  Hollidaysburg,  Gaysport,  Martins- 
burg,  Duncausville,  Roaring  Spring,  Tyrone, 


Tone  and  Juniata.  AJ  toon  a  is  the  only  incor- 
lated  city. 

-?1P8>, ia  1?^6'  a  new  county  was  added  to  tlie 
state  s  long  list,  with  a  population  of  some  17,000 
area  01  510  square  miles.  The  population 
in  1890  was  over  70,000. 

It  was  hy  the  same  act  made  part  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  judicial  district.  This  district  already 
comprised  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Bedford  Som¬ 
erset  and  Fulton.  Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black  was 
the  president  judge,  and  thus,  by  the  enactment 
he  Decame  the  first  judge  of  this  county. 

It  is  well  also  to  remark  that  Huntingdon  coun- 
i  ty  formed  part  of  one  of  the  original  districts  of 
!  the  commonwealth-the  Fourth  judicial  district 
-which  embraced  many  of  the  original  counties, 
and  which  was  justly  noted  tor  having  furnished 
so  many  able  and  eminent  judges  and  lawyers  in 
in  both  the  supreme  and  common  pleas  courts. 

Until  the  new  court  house  should  be  completed 
court  sat  in  the  old  Methodist  church  building 
on  Walnut  street,  west  of  Montgomery  street.’ 
This  was  a  one  story  brick  building  perched  upon 
the  brink  of  a  hill  thirty  feet  from  the  street. 
The  approach  to  it  was  hy  a  broad 
stairway,  and  for  the  temporary  purpose 
was  convenient  and  suitable.  On  the  27th  of  July 
1816,  Judge  Black,  with  his  associates,  George  r’ 
McFarlane  and  JJaniel  McConnell,  at  10  a.  m 
ascended  the  platform,  and  the  crier  opened  the 
court  with  the  usual  formality.  Colonel  John 
Cresswell  was  the  district  attorney,  but  there  was 
I  httle  to  demand  his  official  attention. 

The  following  persons  were  sworn  to  the  bar: 

J.  P.  Anderson,  Thaddeus  Banks,  Samuel  S 
B,air,  A.  W.  Benedict,  David  Blair,  Ephraim 
Banks,  Samuel  M.  Barkley,  John  Brotherline,  J. 
M.  Beil,  Moses  Canan,  Samuel  Calvin,  A.  G  Cur- 
tio  John  Cresswell,  T.  J.  Coliey,  Joshua  E.  Cox 
A.  J.Uina  Theodore H.Cremer,  William  Dorris,  ir 
David  Huii,  John  Fenlon,  James  T.  Mall,  David 
M.  Hofius,  Charles  H.  Heyer,  Michael  Hasson 
Isaac  Hughes,  Robert  L.  Johnston,  William  J 
Jacobs,  Alexander  King,  F.  M.  Kimmell,  Joseph 
1  I.owrie,  William  Lyon,  Job  Maun, 

John  U.  Miles,  M.  D.  Megehan,  R.  a.  McMurt  ie 
^wer,  H.  N.  McAllister,  A.  J.  Ogle,  Wii- 
pf,  n '  ,^’1S0U',James  M-  Russell,  Samuel  L. 
gj®8®1.1-  William  M.  Stewart,  J.  S.  Stewart,  John 
Scott,  jr.,  Samuel  H.  late,  John  Williamson,  A.  P 
W  llson,  a.  S.  Wharton. 

/  ,™?ukinIL  fortV-Tiine  m  all.  On  Tuesday,  the 
I  2Mh,  three  more  were  added— George  Taylor 
afterwards  president  judge;  Alex.  Gwin  and  John 
A.  .Blodget,  making  fifty-two  of  the  original  num¬ 
ber  ol  the  membership. 

No  causes  were  tried,  and  the  traverse  jury  was 
discharged  and  the  court  adjourned  on  the  28th 

oi  July. 

Of  tke-court  and  bar  as  thus  constituted,  except 
aR  are  dead.  The  judges  are  all  dead,  and 
ot  the  bar  ex-Senator  John  Scott,  Colonel  William 
Dorris,  Hon,  Titian  J,  Coffey, ex-assistant  attorney 
general  oi  the  United  States;  Hon  John  Fenlon, 
.the  house  of  representatives,  and 
William  P.  Orbison,  esq.,  alone  survive;  but  some 
of  these  survivors  are  here  to-day,  and,  whilst  I 
:  am  silent  as  to  them,  they  themselves  will  tell  us 
of  the  past. 

A  glance  at  the  personnel  of  this  court  and  its 
,  bar  in  the  light  of  their  subsequent  history  will 
[disclose  a  remarkable  body  ot  men.  Thev  were 
.educated  lawyers.  They  were  nearly  all  profi- 
I  cient  in  their  professional  knowledge  and  experi- 
i  sanie  care,  z  jal,  caution  and  research 

which  the  lawyer  of  to-day  exerts  was  practiced 
then.  He  strove  to  attain  to  the  same  acumen 
and  success  then  as  now.  The  professional  ambi¬ 
tion  and  ethics  of  that  day  are  indeed  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  lower  grade  of  principle  and 
tarnished  acts,  which  too  often  offend  the  honor¬ 
able  lawyer  oi  the  present. 

We  can  recall  the  appearance  of  the  president  1 
]  judge.  His  massive  head  and  intellectual  face 
were  impressive  to  both  acquaintance  and  stran¬ 
ger,  He  was  the  man  oi  whom,  undei  Dr  John¬ 
son  s  conditions,  it  would  be  asked,  Who  is  he” 

He  was  learned,  decided,  courteous  and  dignified 
He  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  bar,  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  remaining  life  he  was  the  admiration  of 
his  many  friends.  He  became  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  and  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  18,3  He  continued,  after  leaving  office,  to 
be  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  eminent  lawyers 
m  thaland.  He  was  of  counsel  in  the  argument 


before  the  presidential  eomm/Mon  in  1877 
bis  effort  before  that  tnbun>r  exhibited  manv 

char“tcristicsPifiU°US'  7  U  as  “0St  7aiued- 

1  him  wh°  -WE're  sw?rn  to  the  bar  before 

1  one  wlio  subsequently  be- 

j  came  as  widely  k  hown  ns  Judge  Black.  Andrew 

^UrtlS-was  then  but  a  modest  lawyer  in  Belie- 
Care?rJn  state  Politics  as  the  g reft 

:  w'"‘  r"~' 
T,i.rhe7e,t\vo  men  met  during  the  year  1873  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  With 
no  partisanship  they  vied  in  the  responsible  task 
i »  ,  e  fundamental  law  of  the  stale' 
?°th  ac)yeved  fame,  both  had.the  respect 
and  aftection  of  their  colleagues,  and  both  left 
I  their  impress  upon  the  instrument  which  now  con1 
j  statutes  our  organic  law.;  Both  were  often  partici¬ 
pants  in  many  controversies  on  that  floor*  The 
writer  recalls  a  scene  of  pleasurable  excitement 
h™  s“JPn1se>  wRen, ia  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
ii=  1  ,■  iegtslative  apportionment,  the  judge 
earned  from  bis  adversary,  that  his  vast  learning 
was  of  no  value,  compared  to  the  governor's  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  men  and  things  P 

A  well  known  figure  at  the  bar  in  those  days 
.and  many  years  thereafter,  was  Mr.  Miles.  He  was 
very  fair  m  complexion,  largo  and  handsome 
His  reticence  gave  him  a  dignity  which  he  never 
lost.  He  was  laborious  and  indefatigable.  His 
arguments  were  long  and  exhaustive.  He  stood 
at  the  counsel  table  to  talk  to  the  court,  and 
sometimes  stood  at  the  witness  box,  requiring  the 
judge  to  turn  in  that  direction  to  face  him  His 
voice  was  high  and  sharp,  and  penetrated  every 
part  pi  the  room.  His  manner  was  earnest  and 
convincing  and  to  the  boyish  mind  the  wonder 
was  that  anything  more  need  be  said.  He  contin-  < 
bed  m  active  practice  for  many  years, and  died  in  1 
Peoria,  Ill.  m  1877,  leaving  an  honored  memory  I 
Mr.  McAllister,  of  Bellefonte,  was  an  able  and 
ndustrious  lawyer.  In  professional  zeal,  energy  I 
ind  prowess  he  was  an  Ajax  Telamon.  He  was  ! 
l„™em  bSr  ot  the  constitutional  convention  of 
.873,  a.Ed  brought  with  him  for  the  fulfillment  of 
.he  duties  of  that  important  office,  a  deep  sense  of 
his  own  responsibility.  Nothing  seemed  toescape 
pis  attention,  and  no  one  department  of  the  fund¬ 
amental  law  was  less  worthy  of  his  scrutiny  than 
another.  He  was  often  admonished  by  his  breth¬ 
ren  that  his  zeal  and  labors  must  sap  even  his 
rugged  health.  H e  succumbed  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  and  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Calvin 
whose  name  is  likewise  in  this  list  of  original  at¬ 
torneys. 

Mr.  Calvin,  when  elected  to  fill  Mr.  McAllister  s 
Chair,  had  practically  retired  from  professional 
duties,  and  the  call  to  him  was  opportune  and 
agreeable  to  his  tastes.  He  had  long  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  and  able  lawyer,  and  was  a  lawyer  in  its 
highest  professional  sense.  His  integrity  and 
honor  were  his  most  valued  possessions.  They  1 
were  never  cheapened  by  being  bartered  nor  tar  I 
mshed  by  bis  holding  them.  He  tried  his  case 
in  the  old  style.  There  were  no  steuor  i  t  phers  f 
then,  and  with  seruplous  fullness  he  wrote  down  I 

DtTOrU  ntfavAil  V\-rr  TVin  .  ..7  Tr.  1 _ j  » 


•  A  /i  .  j uu»  bir>  111111  repeat  it,  sir,”  uttered  in 
intimidating  tones  to  the  astonished  witness,  was 
the  delight  of  the  student  and  young  lawyer 
looking  ou  somewhere  in  the  bar.  Few  of  the 
present  bar  knew  him  and  bis  peculiarities,  but 
Ppwe  M  U|_b«re  to-day  remember  him  as  the 

the  classksyeandr  ?n  SChol?r  in  literature  and 
M  ,  v  s»  ancl  tne  most  warm-hpflrtPfi 

ati°*f*£n^  emen*  **  on]y  remains  to  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Thir  tv- first  r*nn- 

:  Sj®*?,111  J?51’  and  was  a  follower  of  Henry  Carey 

chrhy  on  toerfionr°if  tS|0Clal  science-  He  met  M  r. 
ir*.  y  on  the  boor  of  the  convention  and  a  fnViwi 

stood  in  the  blr  °n”- *** ^^aetftion^  and 

a  man  and : 

Robert  L.  Johnston,  after  many  years  of  most 
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active  practice,  became  tlie  president  .judge  oi 
Cambria  oounty.  Alex.  King  became  judge  of 
the  Bedford  and  Frauklin  district,  as  did  a  so  F. 
M.  Kimme'l.  Job  Mann  was  a  memb  rof  the 
Twenty-fourth,  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  con¬ 
gresses  and  state  treasurer.  Samuel  L.  Russell 
was  also  in  the  Thirty-third  congress  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1873.  A. 
W.  Benedict,  of  Huntingdon,  w  s  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  1863.  John  Cresswell  was  a 
member  ol  the  state  senate  in  1857,  and  Thaddeus 
Banks  a  member  of  the  legislature  with  John 
.  Scott  in  18G2.  Mr.  Scott  afterwards  became  a 
United  States  senator,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term 
became  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  company. 

Ephraim  Banks  was  the  auditor  general  of  the 
state  in  1851  and  an  associate  judge  of  the  court 
of  c  mmon  pleas  of  Mifflin  county.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  decision  of  character  and  of  great 
dignity  and  worth  On  one  occasion,  on  the 
.  bench’in  the  trial  of  a  case,  he  differed  from  the 
president  judge  in  his  views,  and,  carrying  his 
'associate  with  him,  he  charged  a  jury  over  the 
'head  of  his  chief. 

5  Thaddeus  Banks  was  long  conspicuous  at  this 
bar,  and  during  his  very  active  career  was  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  most  noteworthy  litigation.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  social  qualities  and  of  warm  and 
generous  heart.  He  was  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  judge  against  Dean  and  Taylor  in  1871, 
but  was  defeated. 

Samuel  S.  Blair  commenced  a  brilliant  career  a 
few  years  after  his  admission.  His  introduction 
to  public  notice  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Sum¬ 
merville  vs.  Jackson,  continued  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  and  brought  him  to  the  front.  He  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  strong  and  learned  lawyer,  and  in 
all  this  part  of  the  state  he  was  for  many  years  as 
an  Industrious  and  able  lawyer— facile  pinceps. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-sev¬ 
enth  congresses.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  his  son.  Mr.  John  D.  Blair. 

John  Williamson  lived  to  be  an  octogenarian. 
Though  he  lived  in  Huntingdon,  it  was  his  habit 
for  many  years  to  visit  this  court  and  participate 
iu  the  trial  cases,  mostly  in  the  quarter  sessions 
His  arguments  to  the  jury  furnished  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment  to  his  hearers.  He  was  a 
nervous  speaker,  but  as  he  progressed  he  was  flu¬ 
ent  and  accurate.  He  abounded  in  both  humor 
and  pathos,  and  won  for  himself  a  popularity 
that  long  survived  his  retirement  from  our  midst. 

M.  D.  Mageehan,  familiarly  known  as  "Mich¬ 
ael  Dan,”  with  his  contemporary, Michael  Hasson, 
came  to  us  from  th  •  Cambria  bar.  The  wit  and 
fancy  of  those  well  known  and  excellent  Irish 
gentlemen  were  the  admiration  of  many  indul¬ 
gent  friends  in  their  day  and  form  the  efi'erves- 
cent  sparkle  of  many  a  story  which  survives  to 
this  hour 

John  A.  Blodg 't  was  a  frequent  visitor  from 
Bedford,  where  he  practiced  until  he  retired  He 
generally  walked  from  Bedford  and  was  in  his 
place  when  court  was  called  He  was  a  tall  gen¬ 
tleman,  dignified,  yet  free  and  social  in  his  inter¬ 
course.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  literary  taste  and 
attainments.  He  could  write  a  legal  opinion  or  a 
poem  with  equrl  ease.  The  ludicrous  incidents 
of  the  bar  were  often  rendered  bv  this  versatile 
gentleman  in  verse  and  I  know  of  no  one  in  all 
this  bar  of  fifty  years  of  life,  who  was  like  him 
acd  could  make  himself  so  appreciable  to  his 
fellows. 

Not  many  years  after  the  organization  of 
the  county,  came  from  Bedford,  David  H.  Hofius 
His  father  was  a  German  physician  and 
coming  to  this  country  as  a  young  man, 
he  married  and  David  was  born  and  ed¬ 
ucated  here,  graduating  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college.  He  was,  during  his  short  life, 
for  he  died  in  1859,  concerned  in  nearly  all  the 
important  litigation  of  his  time.  His  erect  and  , 
well  apparelled  form  gave  him  an  imposing  a 


well  apparelled  rorm  gave  mm  an  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  was  a  bachelor,  but  most  loyally 
recognized  the  claims  of  society,  which  then  was 
conspicuous  for  its  refinement  and  amenities.  He 
was  the  idol  of  the  people  and  it  was  common  to 
hear  him  extolled  as  tne  "model  lawyer.”  The 
moment  of  his  passing  came  early  in  his  career 
and  as  blindness  became  from  day  to  day  more 
imminent  upon  the  unhappy  man,  the  writer 
willingly  helped  him  in  his  last  work,  till  the 
end  came.  It  was  my  sad  task  to  pen  the  sketch 
J  I  which  told  of  his  virtues  and  his  frailties,  to 
close  his  affairs  and  place  the  stone  that  now 
marks  his  resting  place. 

of 


an 


One  more  name  of  tne  UH>  luu.iui  „  , 
noted,  George  W.  Taylor.  He  was  then  34  years'- 
of  age  and  resided  at  Huntingdon.  He  early  i 
gave  promise  of  the  future  jurist.  His  prosecution 
of  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  vs.  McCon- 
aughy,  in  18-10.  and  the  Flanigans  in  Cambria, 
county  in  18-12,  on  indictments  for  murder,  It  was 
customarily  said,  drew  him  from  obscurity  and 
established  him  permanently  in  the  public  esti-  - 
mation  as  a  great  lawyer.  He  succeeded  Judge 
Black  as  president  judge,  April  5,  1819,  and  re- 1 
maiuedouthe  bench  till  November,  1871.  He: 
tried  many  important  cases  and  was  widely 
known  in  the  state  and  recognized  by  the  su¬ 
preme  conrt  as  an  able  and  learned  judge.  His 
later  years  to  some  extent  were  given  to  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  and  though  of  great  learning  and 
judicial  acumen  he  was  a  man  of  plain  man¬ 
ners  and  practical  sense  and  wisdom.  His  pre¬ 
pared  opinions  disclosed  no  attempt  at  useless 
embellishment,  but  were  simple,  plain  and 
strong.  They  thus  furnished  no  rhetorical  en¬ 
tertainment,  but  they  addressed  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  lefc  it  over¬ 
whelmed  with  conviction.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  social  habits.  In  the  old  court 
house,  it  was  his  daily  custom  to  linger  at 
the  stove,  or  some  other  gathering  place,  with 
McMurtrie,  Calvin,  Scott,  Dean,  Hewitand  others 
of  us  around  him,  to  listen  to  his  many  stories  of 
people  and  things,  till,  in  many  ius  ances,  suit¬ 
ors,  jurors  and  counsel  had  noted  a  lost  half  hour 
by  the  clock.  But,  when  he  ascended  to  the  1 
bench,  the  familiarity  of  the  social  intercourse 
just  related  was  left  behind,  and,  as  his  eye  swept 
the  bar,  and  the  crowded  spaces  beyond,  he  was 
again  the  "judge,”  and  the  dignity  and  the 
power  of  the  law  seemed  to  cover  him  as  with  a 
garment. 

In  closing  these  reminiscences  of  the  first  law¬ 
yers,  I  cannot  omit  mention  of  George  A.  Coffey, 
though  he  was  not  one  of  the  original  members. 
He  came  from  the  ministry  to  the  bar  about 
He  was  then  in  the  full  possession  of  developed 
mental  power  and  learning.  He  was  gifted, 
unique  and  brilliant.  He  was  a  scholar,  an  ora¬ 
tor,  a  lawyer,  though  he  had  not  the  time  to  be¬ 
come  a  great  lawyer.  He  was  cultured,  social 
and  admired.  His  conversational  powers  were  a 
delight  to  all  who  knew  him  and  won  him  a  wel¬ 
come  everywhere.  This  faculty,  and  it  was  the 
chief  of  his  gifts,  never  seemed  to  desert  him. 
His  cordial  reception  of  the  writer  at  his  bedside, 
not  many  days  before  his  death,  and  his  pleas¬ 
ant,  cheerful  conversation,  though  under  the  sad 
circumstances  of  a  fatal  illness,  seemed  to  show 
it  would  abide  to  the  end.  He  died  iu  Philadel¬ 
phia,  whither  he  went  iu  1861,  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  United  States  district  attorney  from 
President  Lincoln. 

Under  the  constitution  of  that  date,  laymen 
were  appointed,  afterwards  elected,  associate 
judges.  They  sat  with  the  president  judge  and 
formed  an  important  adjunct  of  the  court.  The 
first  of  this  class  of  judges  were  George  R.  Me- 
Farlane  and  Daniel  McConnell.  The  latter  was  a 
man  of  strong  mind  and  great  practical  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  w‘ 
knew  him.  Judge  McFarlane  was  then,  and  ‘ 
been  for  years,  a  well  known  man.  He  was 
proprietor  of  a  foundry  and  machine  works 
this  town,  and  evinced  great  energy  and  u] 
rightness  inhisbusiness.  He  was  engaged  In 
schemes  of  social  reform,  aud  enjoyed  a  not 
through  all  the  neighboring  counties.  He 
greatly  beloved  by  many  and  respected  by 
who  knew  him  His  untimely  death,  the  r< 
of  an  accident  in  his  foundry,  in  1852, 
deeply  mourned  by  the  entire  community, 
inflicted  upon  it  a  lossfelt  for  many  years, 

In  all,  the  county  had  nineteen  a 
judges.  The  constitution  of  1873  dispensed 
them  by  making  this  county  a  single  judicial 
trict.  There  are  only  three  now  living,  San 
Smith,  Charles  J.  Mann  and  John  Penn  Jones. 

Davis  Brooke  succeeded  Juige  McConnell 
January,  1818.  Judge  Brooke  was  a  man  of 
personal  appearance  and  great  dignity, 
snow  white  hair  was  in  pleasing  contrast 
his  florid  complexion.  The  conventional 
dress  of  that  day,  admirably  supplement 
evidences  of  his  advanced  age,  and 
ously  accompanied  the  striking  ap] 
his  chief.  Judge  Black. 

In  the  second  year  of  Judge  Brooke’s  te 
occurred  a  most  interesting  judicial  inci< 
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Jd  to  demonstrate  the  existence  then  of  a 
ibral  or  peyelucal  influence  as  hypnotism  is 


There  came  to  the  county  seat  one  day  a  man 
jf  the  name  of  Henry  Loomis,  and  his  wife,  Sub¬ 
mit  0.  Loomis.  They  advertised  to  give  Jectures 
on  mesmerism,  to  be  illustrated  and  manifested 
by  exhibitions  of  its  influence  upon  a  susceptible 
subject  This  subject  was  their  daughter,  Mar- 
tha.  Whilst  these  exhibitions  were  being  night- 
ly  given  with  great  success  one  C.  J.  Sykes  ap- 
pearedupon  the  scene  and  emp'oyed  Mr.  Banks 
and  Mr.  Creswell  to  take  out  upon  the  allowance 
of  Judge  Brooke,  a  vvnt  of  habeas  corpus  to  take 
j  and  restore  to  him  his  wife,  Martha,  who  was  21 
I  a"ehaufd.  who'  by  ber  father  and  mother, 

^ai!  ,epn fed  0f  iler  1!berty-  He  further  alleged 
that  she  was,  under  the  spell  of  their  mesmeric 
influence,  deprived  of  her  freewill,  her  affections 
i?*16  relator,  her  hnsband,  her 
health,  physically  and  mentally,  being  sapped 
and  she  herself  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  greedfot 

p  aisrcsR.s:a 

thereafter  he  began  to  abuse  her,  and  treated  her 
with  great  cruelty,  so  that  she  fled  to  her  parents 
f°'rhI°teCwn’  ai,ul  desired  to  remain  with  them. 

The  relator  denied  the  allegations  alleging 
mercenary  motives  on  the  part  of  the  LooS 

hisdwifpylniwr°r'b?  allowe,fl,thc  companionship  of 
his  wife.  Mr.  Calvin  and  Mr.Hofius  represented 
i  the  parents  and  during  two  or  three  days  evi- 
|  was  taken  before  J udge  Brooke.  Great  in- 

whoiiiol^tii  mamfested  by  the  public;  not  only 
Uiether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  meserism,  but 
as  to  what  would  be  done  with  Martha  The 
court  house  was  packed  with  people,  and  public 
?Pb'!°u  and  sympathy  were  sharply  divided? 
Nearly  a  day  was  consumed  in  the  argument  of 
counsel,  and  during  the  entire  progress  of  the 
case  not  a  word  had  been  uttered  by  the  fudge 
a^d^Deculation  was  rife  as  to  when  he  would-be 
Pr®fl,a''erl  to  decide  the  case.  As  soon  as  the  last 
word  was  spoken  by  council  the  judge  immedi- 
ately  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  bowing  with  great 
dignity  and  with  great  brevity,  said,  ‘‘Let  Martha 
be  discharged.  The  house  instantly  rang  with 

and  Lr’'™rainid  the  wi]dest  excitement, Martha 
and  her  parents  were  fairly  carried  from  the 
r°0.m,  while  the  wifeless  Sykes  was  left  to 
s,olltary  way.  11  is  remarkable  that 
£he  ^?cord  ?,'ows  uo  ,lnal  disposition  of  this  case 
and  the  writer  recalls  it  only  from  men  ory.  ’ 

' 4 business  of  the  court  grew  slowlv  though 
wer«  brou«ht  to  the  first  term! 

nflniei  iiVnl1  bro£fht  was  that  of  Joseph  and 
Daniel  Ilollen  vs.  Thomas  Crissman,  "debt,"  No 

ludfiment™’  1816,  bUt  there  is  no  record  of  any 

b '  Ssj  record  of  a  case  tried  wss  that  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Miller  vs.  Henry  Burt,  assumpsit  with  a 
verdict  20th  October,  1810,  for  plaintiff'  of  9139.15. 

?,b e  rfd  record  of  an  aet'on  of  ejectment  was 
that  of  James  Stevens  vs.  J.  Helfnitter,  in  which 

fSaiVnatift‘n  thC  2°th  of  0ctober‘  18-*6‘  a  verdict 
j  -  Purigg  that  same  week  five  cases  were  tried 
|  and  one  non-suft  ehfereS  alter  the  jury  was  sworn 
,  Names  of  counsels  are  not  given.  was  sworn. 

divorce  suit  was  brought  by  Mary 
tart  W  nagM  her  erring  and  delinquent  lius 
Dand,  John.  Mr.  Coffey  conducted  the  case  and 
ob,alt>ed  for  Mary  the  coveted  decree 
™  r  Srst  execution  was  issued  by  James  Murtv 

TheshpHfrrt°ngberly  t0  obtain  $23-'15  aud  costs7 
hiswrit  rd  81101  seem  t0  have  ever  returned 

The  first  case  in  which  was  made  a  motion  for 
a»ew  trial  was  in  bride  &  McKeehan  vs  Zacha 
f^mGi,Br0«Vn  /°.  23‘  August  term,  ms  brought 
.from  Huntingdon  county.  The  verdict  was  for 
plaintiff  lor  8663.53,  and  Mr.  Brown’s  dissatlsfac 
non  is  expressed  by  his  motion  for  anew  trilV 
Judge  Black  was  possibly  no  more  favorable  to 
refused  'mI  r?£deri1  j’d?es,  and  the  motion  was 
cUizetfandht|am  WaS1“  blS  day a  well-known 

jR>r  aPpoi  n  ted  was  Titian  J.  Coffey, 
on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1847.  This  method  of 

adjudicating  many  quest  ons  arising  to  the  set- 

oi  estates  and  distribution  of  moneys  has 
grown  in  favor,  and  is  employed  with  freaulncv 

Ume.Wlth  COnVenieUC0  t0  the  court  a“d  bar  to  this 


haveMfefe1 S"  whWt  ttU  » » 

their  disposition,  elicited%reat  ^ professional6  »s 
in  J ii n e  ’is 5 a  tt0 11 1 1 0  n  I  recall  tomT-fthem? 
master  in  fr0m  bis 

cloaselyd followedUbyllM;S  Fanson^’is^h  U  W“ 
entered  a  car  carfy  one  memfoglo  cross^fhe 

“vered^v11  Mr°P  Portage  rftilroad  he  was  dis? 
car  at  tl/e  otlm/end"^"  toe  “mf  time" 

This  MCTrrejjj  p'ftd  jlf.a  7  r.  ”  ‘ 'f 

igaasisrS 

1m  Crawford  and  Colonel  John  Piper  'with 

!  lli  ll'f  'v  ote<l  barber,  and  others  of  his  ■ 
^  fugitive  was  taken  in  charge  and  spirit  i 
ed  away,  so  that  he  was  seen  no  more.  Parsons 

!  mVZaedCenrd  by  ^he^jrand  jg y  ^ 

n  J;Cbafrlls, J-  Falkner  and  J  ■  Randolph  Tuck« 

appointed  by  the  governor  of  Virginia  After  the 
commonwealth  had  progressed  fn  the  trial  Mr 
nnnTT1!  tbe  distribt  attorney  by  leave  of  Ufc 
jlS:t00knOn-SnUs  and  the  VonerV?vasr^ 

:  ™mi-tbls  t,lme‘ in  view  of  the  fugitive  slave  law 
al  ovprething  Tery  high  and  runaway  flavls 
i  frl„?veftthe  north  were  aided  by  the  whites  in 
;  their  attempted  escapes.  Besides  the  appearing 
l  of  such  eminent  counsel  sent  bv  the  great  enm 

j 

JsfsxssssoS'ravs'  's  Si 

who  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  Aeerel 
YaZL  a?1X,andf r, ,  Hotclmrson,  killing  a  “S 

James  Shirley,  kdlmg  his  wife;  David  8.  Mcklm’ 
Nor™m'S  y9u2,g  Have  ing  companion,  George 
Wife.  ’  d  Dr'  LeW1S  U'  Beach.  killing  lfis 

,-  Nu tch  1  nson' s  case  had  a  most  unusual  conclus- 
s?n  He  'ISS  convicted  at  the.  December  sessions 

olciaTterm®  °l  Governor  w-  F-  Johnston's 
teini.  For  some  reason  not  explained 

i^l?iInaKraiJlfor  tbe  Prisoner’s  execution  was  not 
issued  by  the  governor  before  his  term  exDired 
Governor  William  Bigler'  succeeded  him' P 
when  his  attention  was  called  to  the  c^se  either  ! 
for  supposed  legal  r.  asons  or  from  scruples  of  con 
science,  he  declined  to  issue  his  warrant  “  deSth  1 
Hutchinson  remained  a  long  time  , 

fv  abontb?hPoinf8  in  the,daily  work  and  going  free? 

O  about  the  town,  refusing  to  leave  One  dav 
^wever  he  went  quietly  away.  no  man  pur^-' 

county,  h  dl6d  S°me  Vears  later  in  an  eastern 

was  hanged  in  1853, and  his  was  the  first 
capital  execution.  George  A.  Coffev  was  ih2 
prosecuting  attorney,  having  been  deraS1^ 

J°MJk'K™F’  who  was  tbe  ^strict  attorney.  7 
McKim  s  case  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten 
tention.  He  had  traveled  to  Altoona  with  voifm* 

guiried03himS-trf  Dgfr  h?re‘  won  his  confidence,  be? 
&-b  miQt0  leav>ng  the  train  and  going  a 

d  stance  west  of  the  town,  where  to  obtain 

tbe  btt]e  money  he  learned  from  him  he  p-s- 
sessed,  he  cruelly  murdered  him  The  prosecn 

lamTstokeK  by  Mr'  ““''moml  and  Wit 
‘  am. A-  btoke,  then  an  eminent  and  able  lawyer 
^P‘cyfdby the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  compa¬ 
ny.  The  detendant  relied  upon  Mr.  Hofius  Mc- 
a,arge’  fine-looking  man,  and  seemed 

on  toeb7?h  Such  a  ctime-  The  jury 

on  tne  7th  of  May,  185/,  convicted  him  and  he 

WTmLXeCUf6d  P1!  tbe  21st  of  August  folio  win" 

„  The  most  celebiated,  however,  of  the  homicide 
ca.->es  of  the  county  was  the  indictment  and  eon- 
viction  of  Dr.  Beach.  He  was  a  practicing  phv- 

sician  m  Altoona,  where  he  lived  with  hit  wife 
but  had  no  children.  One  mornin"  at  an  eariy  1 
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our,  in  the  winter  of  1884,  he  called  at  the  house 
f  Levi  Knott,  the  brother  of  his  wife,  and  in¬ 
formed  him  that  he  had  killed  his  wife  but  pro¬ 
tested  he  had  done  the  deed  without  present 
knowledge  of  the  act.  He  was  arrested  and  tried 
during  that  year  and  was  convicted.  Mr.  Spang, 
Mr.  Stevens  and  the  writer  defended  him,  the 
latter  two  by  direction  of  the  court. 

The  defense  was  insanity  and  the  proof  showed 
that  twelve  of  his  blood  relatives  were  either  Id¬ 
iotic  or  insane,  furnishing  the  argument  that 
there  was  a  hereditary  taint,  or  pre-disposition. 
Counsel  for  defense  asked  the  court  to  rule  that, 
if  the  jury  had  a  doubt  as  to  his  sanity,  it  should 
operate  to  reduce  the  grade  of  the  offence  to  mur¬ 
der  in  the  second  degree.  Judge  Dean  refused 
the  point.  Counsel  endeavored  to  have  the  case 
reviewed  by  the  supreme  court,  but  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  requisites  could  not  be  complied  with  aud 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  carried  into  effect 
on  the  12th  <  f  February,  1885. 

We  might  add  that  there  has  been  a  fifth  con¬ 
viction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  in  the  case 
of  Commonwealth  vs.  Frank  Wilson.  As  the  case 
is  still  pending,  wo  forbear  to  note  it  further. 

Many  other  criminal  prosecutions  -have  been 
tried,  which  at  the  time  engaged  able  counsel 
and  elicited  more  than  ordinary  attention,  but 
we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  particularize. 

In  1874  we  had  the  railroad  riots  at  Altoona  and 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Pittsburgh.  This 
gave  rise  to  numerous  prosecutions  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  many  persons  engaged  in  those  lawless 
and  turbulent  acts. 

These  prosecutions  were  tried  at  the  first  court 
held  in  the  present  court  house,  which  had  just 
been  completed  aud  dedicated  with  the  formal 
ceremonies  reported  and  filed  among  the  records 
of  the  court. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Judge  Dean  deliv¬ 
ered  the  address  referred  to  in  this  history  and 
Judge  Black  was  present  for  the  last  time  in  the 
county  seat.  I 

A  great  many  civil  cases  have  been  tried,  and 
some  of  them  conspicuously  memorable.  .The 
ease  of  Summerville  vs  Jackson,  tried  in  1819, 
was  perhaps  the  first  of  that  class.  It  was  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  ejectment  to  recover  the  poesession  of 
about  160  acres  of  land  near  Gaysport,  The  case 
turned  mainly  upon  the  question  of  fraud  in  de¬ 
fendant’s  acquisition  of  his  title,  and  the  jury 
found  with  the  plaintiff.  The  judgment  was  af¬ 
firmed  in  the  supreme  court  in  1850.  Mr.  Miles 
represented  the  defendant  and  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr. 
Tliaddeus  Stevens  the  plaintiff's.  It  is  said  Mr. 
Blair’s  triumph  in  this  case  secured  him  his  sub¬ 
sequent  professional  success  and  eminence  as  d 
lawyer.  Though  Mr.  Stevens  has  acquired  his 
greatest  renown  since  that  date,  he  was  then  disi 
tinguished  for  great  professional  ability.  The 
writer,  then  a  boy,  remembers  the  peroration  ol 
his  argument  in  this  case.  As  he  stood  before 
the  jury,  he  was  tall  and  imposing  in  his  appear 
ance  and  his  face. though  white  with  impassioned 
feeling,  impressed  the  possession  of  great  in  tel 
lect.  He  spoke  in  low  and  solemn  tones,  and  lit 
depicted  so  darkly  what  he  denominated  as  the 
fraud  in  the  case  that  he  seemed  to  bring  the1 
jury  under  the  spell  of  an  unnatural  power,  and 
left  them  terrified  and  bound. 

The  case  of  Rauch  vs.  Lloyd  &  Hill  was  long  a 
fambiar  case.  Little  Charley  Rauch,  a  boy  of  five 
years  of  age,  crawled  under  defendant’s  car  at  the 
crossing,  going  for  shavings  for  his  mother. 
Whilst  just  under  the  cars,  defendant's  servan’s 
moved  the  train  and  his  legs  were  cut  off.  Mr. 
Blair  and  Mr.  Banks  were  their  respective  counsel. 
There  was  long  protracted  litigation  both  in  this 
and  the  supreme  court,  but  the  case  was  finally 
settled ; 

Farrell  ys.  Lloyd  was  also  lone  a  famous  case. 

It  arose  upon  the  question  whether  there  was  a 
resulting  trust  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and 
knowledge  by  the  vendee.  In  the  name  of  Far¬ 
rell  vs.  Lloyd  and  L’oyd  vs.  Lynch  it  was  tried 
several  times  in  the  court  below,  and  was  lour 
times  in  the  supreme  court.  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Neff  appeared  for  Farrell  and  Lynch,  and  lor 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Blair.  With  the  latter  gentleman, later, 
other  counsel  was  associated. 

Another  case  was  Louden  et  al.  vs.  Blair  Iron 
and  Coal  company  It  was  tried  three  times  be¬ 
low,  and  argued  twice  in  the  supreme  court— the 
judgment  forplaintifl  being  there  first  reversed 
aud  finally  affirmed.  It  was  an  action  of  trespass 
’’or  removing  ore  from  plaintiff’s  land.  The  ve.r- 
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diet  was  lor  about  814,000. 

The  case  involving  the  largest  amount  of  money 
was  the  suit  brought  by  James  Gardner  for  use  vs. 
John  Lloyd.  The  defendant  was  one  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  who  had  entered  into  a  writ¬ 
ten  guaranty  that  William  M.  Lloyd,  a  suspended 
banker,  would  comply  with  the  terms  of  a  se’tle- 
ment  bv  extension  of  time,  and  pay  the  creditors) 
certain  sums  periodically  as  therein  stipulated. 
The  aggregate  of  these  guaranties  was  $425,000, 
and  the  suit  against  Mr  Lloyd  was  a  test  suit. 

1  he  defense  was,  that  true  it  was,  the  signers 
of  the  paper  h".d  offered  to  guarantee  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  terms  of  extension  entered 
into  by  W.  M.  Lloyd,  but  there  had  been  no  for¬ 
mal  acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the  creditors  and, 
lacking  that  element  of  completeness  to  give  it  I 
binding  efficacy,  there  could  be  no  recovery. 

About  two  weeks  were  consumed  in  the  trial. 
The  preparation  of  the  case  was  one  of  unparal- 
elled  extent  There  were  over  twelve  hundred 
creditors  of  Lloyd  aud  the  notices,  exhibits  and 
oth  r  papers  in  the  case,  many  of  which  were  1 
printed,  numbered  over  a  thousand,  and  all  this 
prodigious  labor  was  performed  mainly  by  the 
late  George  M.  Reade,  of  Ebensburg.  It  seemed 
to  suit  his  indefatigable  nature  Mr  Blair,  Mr. 
Neff'  and  Mr.  Baldrige  represented  the  defendant, 
aud  with  Mr.  Reade  for  the  plaintiff,  were  associ¬ 
ated  the  late  Mr.  Speer,  of  Huntingdon,  Judge 
Bell  a>  d  myself.  It  only  remains  to  be  said 
Judge  Dean  affirmed  the  principle  invoked  by  the 
defendant  and  so  instructed  the  jury.  We  carried 
the  case  to  the  supreme  court,  but  that  tribunal 
affirmed  the  judgment. 

There  have  been  other  very  important  suits, 
among  which  were  actions  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  company,  the  Wop- 
sononock  Railroad  company  aud  the  city  of  Al¬ 
toona,  Among  the  latter  was  the  case  of  the  City 
vs  Bowman,  involving  the  legality  of  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance.  It  was  finally  decid  d  against 
the  city,  causing  a  municipal  loss  of  over  8200,000. 
But  we  will  not  pursue  this  branch  of  our  review 
further. 

The  legal  business  of  the  county  has  grown 
with  the  increase  of  population.  Especially  has 
this  been  the  case  during  the  period  elapsing 
since  Judge  Dean’s  historical  address  in  1877.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Janua  y  of  that  year  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  January  term  of  the  current  year 
(1896)  there  have  been  entered  suits  and  judg-  i 
ments,  48  514.  Of  these  the  largest  number  was  in 
1894  -  3,816  The  present  practice  of  monthly  re¬ 
turn  days,  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  act,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  dispatch  of 
business. 

There  was  no  equity  practice  till  1865.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  filed  256  bills,  of  which 
the  greatest  number,  twenty-eight,  were  filed  in 
1893.  The  increased  litigation  has  compelled 
longer  sessions  of  court  and.  during  the  nast  1 
years,  the  court  “has  sat  abouf  l40  days  in  each 
j  vear. 

There  have  been  but  five  judges  since  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  county.  Judge  J.  8.  Black  was 
the  first  to  occupy  the  bench.  He  was  succeeded 
by  George  Taylor  and  he  by  John  Dean  for  two 
consecutive  terms.  In  March,  1892,  he  was  elected 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and  was  succeeded  I 
in  this  court  by  the  writer,  who  served  till  the 
election  of  the  present  incumbent,  Martin  Bell. 
Mr.  Bell  was  the  district  attorney  from  January, 
1887,  to  January,  1890. 

Since  Judge  Dean’s  review  of  the  membership 
of  the  bar  in  1887  there  have  been  sixty-two  ad¬ 
missions, of  which  thirty-four  were  resident  in  the 
county.  Since  1877  eighteen  members  have  died. 

The  question  then  with  the  judge  was,  who  had 
the  honor  of  being  the  father  oi  the  bar?  It  lay  , 
between  Banks,  Calvin  and  McMurtrie,  but  these  I 
three  prominent  names  have  since  disappeared  ' 
from  the  roll.  It  is  proper  now  to  determine  who 
is  the  father  of  the  bar,  and.  by  virtue  of  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  its  latest  historian,  I  may  be  allowed  the 
right  of  decision,  and  henceforth  my  brethren  are 
lawfully  authorized  to  award  that  distinguished 
recognition  to  Brother  Daniel  J.  Neff. 

Of  the  original  members  of  the  bar  in  this 1 
county  not  one  survives,  unless  I  except  Mr. 
Coffey,  now  resident  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Of  the 
subsequent  additions  many  moved  away,  some 
never  came  into  prominence,  whilst  others  be¬ 
came  conspicuous,  either  as  practitioners  or  as  in¬ 
cumbents  of  public  office. 

In  March,  1890,  Mr.  Calvin  died,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Woodcock,  in  February^ 
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fV;  ^erJ-  October,  and  Mr  s.  S  Blair 
December  of  the  same  year.  This  was  s-ee«rd»B 
-  an  unusual  mortality  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr 

.*£y  Preduceessor  has  spoken  of  the  older  mem 

SSs  srr  i£r> = 

peared  to  take  theTr  places  have  slnce  ap' 

Both  Mr  Hewit  and  Mr.  Baldrige  were  urnmi 
co'nSS’S’.f.  “ea»";  *M  “J«M  the  panic 

irareSiws:; 

HS#IsE; 

phitn  coun?ynSylVania  RaiIroad  company  in  DaS* 

ami  dSie,Nwas  colonel  of  the  Fifth  regiment 
and  district  attorney  from  1874  to  1877  Tt 

nu||Ir  of^prosecuHons  was 
wards  went  to  Egypt,  but  now  Ses  in  New 
P^de^^ 

y®a£  ho^nmy^' to  ^rufasfe?01^1 
onhe“tM  “inCia888a  andenome  ‘vf  auditor  general 

l  heMv{G%FSiTre  If"r  termsVofi^IndlM?' 

Bedfo-din'l^r  gIrrem0V(;d  .t0  this  county  from 

S^'ciS,  SfJSf  £S»  •"«  '«"'*•«» 

ippi^n 

1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress"^.?™ 
this  congressional  district.  congress  from 

1894  '  Patterson  W£s  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
haw'nl  hisrnmrnr'lo8  the  prvCEent  district  attorney, 

Flick,  Wf  I, \vomlcoek,  w  I  VVoodcock^A'  a' 
Pascoe.8’  A-  V’  I>ivCly'  W-  f-  Hicks°and  £.  £  j 

SjKaS?  per?  > 

residence8 inAhe  a  p^®yProlessional  services  anS 
£u^^&ta^^.  JeTKswe0Ld  ■ 

“«^iarsKfissX“sr^,« 

s3mS?SS*S‘« 

The'se  were^aidoutkfor  the11  judged  coun“Fand 

1  he  other  deputy  referred  to  is  Mr.  Cornelim 
D.  Bowers  He  came  here  from  Philadplnhio 
and  is  58  years  old  Hp  hna  ni  •  ei.Pk*a* 

1  Profession,  and  was  an  ho^b^disShaSeM 
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I  anfl  Urn  bar,  and  the  respect  of  the  public. 

1  Mr.  Jones  Rollins,  now  deceased,  was  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  crier  o t  the  court  and  librarian.  He 
was  a  most  intelligent  and  obliging  officer  and 
gentleman.  The  present  recorder  and  register  of 
wills  is  Mr.  William  H.  Irwin.  The  sheriff  is  G. 

I  T-  Bell,  with  his  deputies,  I.  N.  Eby  and  W.  A. 

|  Smith.  The  county  commissioners  are:  James 
Funk,  M.  H  Fagley  and  John  Hurd.  The  coun¬ 
ty  treasurer  is  John  T.  Akers. 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  recall  some  of  the 
i  persons  and  incidents  of  the  past.  Tlse  retro¬ 
spect  is  a  changeful  one.  The  laces  and  voices 
which  make  up  one  period,  gradually  pass  to 
give  way  to  another;  and  t hose  everchanging 
!  series,  like  a  relentless  fate,  destroy  the  familiar 
past,  and  replace  it  with  the  new  and  strange 
present.  But  it  must  be  so.  This  bar  will  grow 
with  the  county’s  growth.  Increasing  pr-  sperity 
will  be  accompanied  by  increasing  population 
and  the  public  business  will  bo  manifested  in  the 
courts. 

The  younger  members  of  the  bar  to-day  will  im¬ 
pose  upon  themselves  the  i  dustry  and  zeal  of 
those,  who  have  preceded  them.  As  there  have 
been  lustrous  names  in  the  past,  there  should 
be  more  in  the  future.  If,  to  any  extent,  the  bar 
of  the  past  has  sought  to  maintain  the  highest 
grade  of  learning  and  integrity,  so  the  future  bar 
should  zealously  refuse  to  lower  that  standard. 
The  entrance  way  to  its  privileges  and  powers  is 
controlled  by  the  membership;  and  when  the  un¬ 
worthy  or  ignorant  seek  to  set  their  feet  within 
those  precincts- which  are  traditionally  sacred  to 
those  only  who  have  education,  mind  and  learn¬ 
ing,  with  high  professional  pride  and  honor— 
both  court  and  bar  will  interpose  their  steadfast 
prohibition.  The  perpetuation  of  a  bar  which  is 
measured  by  such  a  standard  will  not  only  add  to 
Its  own  high  character  and  adornment,  but  will 
win  the  confidence  of  the  great  public,  who  en¬ 
trust  freely  to  honest  and  capable  lawyers,  that 
vast  variety  of  intricate  questions  which  con¬ 
stantly  arise  to  affect  their  lives,  their  liberty  and  , 
their  property. 

Gentlemen  of  the  p  e  ent  bar,  animated 
such  ennobling  aims,  what  shall  be  said  ofj 
and  those  who  follow  us,  fifty  years  from  to-dAy  4 
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A  Magnificent  Display  of 
Many  Soldiers’  Organi¬ 
zations. 


THE  MONUMENT  UNVEILED. 


The  Old  Men  of  Fifty  Tears  Ago  Are 
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By  Telegraph  from  a  Stair  Correspondent. 
Hollidaysburg,  June  11.— There  was  a 
time  when  little  Blair  was  almost  as 
proud  and  when  Blair  County  citizens 
were  almost  as  jubilant  as  they  are  this 
week.  That  dayj,  was  fifty  years  ago, 
when,  after  a  long  contest,  the  new 
county  named  in  honor  of  John  Blair, 
the  famous  Indian  fighter,  wras  erected 
into  an  independent  shrievalty  by  the 
signing  of  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
1846  by  Governor  Shunk.  Few  remain  of 
the  men  who  took  part  in  that  memor¬ 
able  fight,  but  those  few  have  been  as 
much  in  evidence  during  the  present 
celebration  as  the  injunctions  served 
upon  them  by  Father  Time  will  per¬ 
mit. 

This  gala,  occasion  has  been  as  signally 
favored  by  the  weather  as  this  pictur¬ 
esque  unique  borough  has  been  lavishly 
favored  by  nature.  The  ordinary  ac¬ 
commodations  fell  far  short  of  meeting 
a  tithe  of  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
Lunch  booths  lined  many  of  the  streets 
and  in  the  interest  of  temperance  as 
well  as  of  humanity  the  women  con¬ 
nected  with  every  church  in  the  town 
opened  those  edifices  and  served  out  hot 
coffee  and  rolls  to  all  comers. 

100,000  ATTENDED. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
the  attendance  upon  the  exercises  to-day , 
but  it  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
100  000  to  150,000,  and  to-morrow’s  dis¬ 
play  will  attract  thousands  more.  To¬ 
day  was  Military  Day.  To-morrow  will 
be  devoted  to  the  civic  display.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  participate  have  been  accepted 
by  147  separate  organizations.  The  fea¬ 
tures  of  to-day’s  ceremonies  were  a  parade 
the  Fifth  Infantry  Regiment  National 
uard  Battery  B,  the  Sheridan  Troop, 
posts  of  the  G.  A.  R„  camps  of  the 
Union  Veteran  Legion,  the  Sons  of  Vet¬ 
erans,  and  regimental  associations,  and 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  sons  of  Blair 
who  fell  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Among  those  in  attendance  upon  the 
ceremonies  probably  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  group  of  persons  around  whom  as- 
,  Bern  bled  historical  memories  were  those 
n  descendants  of  lohn  Holliday,  who 
,  founded  the  town  and  in  whose  honor  it 
+  was  given  its  name  of  Hollidaysburg. 
The  descendants  present  were  Alex¬ 
ander  1  ,mvrv  Hollidav.  the  oldest  living 
resident  of  the  town  bom  within  Its 
limits,  and  Colonel  Fleming  Holliday  of 
Dover,  Del.,  sons  of  the  founder;  Robert 
Lowrv  Holliday,  grandson,  now  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the 
p  W  &  B.  Railroad.  Alexander  Holli¬ 
day,  it  almost  goes  without  saying,  is 
one  of  the  town’s  characters  whose  pic¬ 
turesqueness  is  not  marred  by  eccentric¬ 
ity.  Not  only  is  his  active  mind  stored 
with  reminiscences  of  the  old-time  dead, 
but  his  library  is  locally  a  history  treas¬ 
ure  trove.  One  unique  feature  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  record  of  the  name,  hour  and 
date  of  the  death  and  age  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  died  in  Hollidaysburg  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is  a 
manuscript,  preserved  in  scroll  form, 
each  entry  taking  up  one  line,  and  now 
reaching  the  measure  of  almost  forty  feet 


when  unrolled. 


MANY  PROMINENT  PARTAKERS. 
4-mong  the  other  men  of  affairs  of  fifty 
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The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument  at  Holli¬ 
daysburg. 


years  ago  who  took  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion  were  ex-Senator  John  Scott,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  ex-Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  General  Titian  J.  Coffey, 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  ex-Representative 
Fenlon,  of  Ebensburg,  Cambria  County, 
and  Colonel  William  D.  Dorris,  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  Senator  Scott  has  been  espe¬ 
cially  entertaining  with  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  first  journeying  by  horse¬ 
back  to  the  new  county  seat  from  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  Mr.  Fenlon,  now  somewhat  fee¬ 
ble,  and  past  the  four  score  mile  post  of 
life,  participated  in  the  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  resulted  in  the  partition! 
of  Huntingdon  County  to  form  the  new 
one.  Colonel  Dorris  has  long  since  for-  j 
given  the  success  of  his  opponents  in  the  i 
formation  of  Blair  County.  In  1846  he 
was  a  leading  citizen  of  Huntingdon,  and 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
the  bill  for  the  division  of  the  county 
was  twice  beaten.  Mr.  Coffey  has  had 
quite  a  checkered  career  since  he  left 
the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs  in  the 
legal  arena,  and  is  passing  his  last  days 
In  a  life  of  dignified  retirement. 

Besides  these  distinguished  old-timers 
there  are  hundreds  of  visitors  who  have 
at  various  times  gone  out  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  county  and  acquired  more  or 
less  prominence  or  gold  in  other  sections 
of  the  county.  Among  the  Philadelphians  | 
in  attendance  here  are  Captain  WT.  W. 
Wallace,  Thomas  J.  Maitland,  John  H. 


iUunier  and  Mrs. '  ■RTmrierT"  Mrs.  James 

B.  Lane,  Walter  F.  Warriner,  ex-Cori- 
gressman  John  Retlley,  R.  P.  Chamber¬ 
lin,  John  B.  Stouffer,  J.  H.  Baer  and 
Mrs.  Baer,  Calvin  Moore,  David  C  Lan¬ 
dis  and  Mrs.  Landis,  and  R.  P.  Chamber¬ 
lin  -Two  old  Blair  County  boys  from 
the  State  capital  are  Mayor  John  D 
Paterson  and  Thomas  M.  Jones  who 
paid  visits  to  the  houses  in  which  thev 
were  bom,  the  first  in  Roaring  Springs 
and  the  latter  In  Hollidaysburg.  5  ’ 

SOLDIERS  IN  FORCE. 

The  town  all  day  belonged  to  the 
i  soldiers,  old  and  young.  All  told  there 
were  about  two  thousand  men  marching 
In  line,  while  a  score  of  cariages  carried 
almost  a  hundred  of  the  veterans  whose 
wounds  or  other  infirmities  ruled  them 
out  of  the  ranks.  The  display  was  an 
imposing  one.  As  expressed  by  ex-Judge 
j  Landis,  the  old  borough  had  seen  nothing 
I  like  It  since  the  days  of  the  Harrison 
j  Presidential  campaign  of  1844,  two  years 
before  the  county’s  birth.  Colonel  Theo- 
1  dore  Burchfield  rests  to-night  proud  in 
the  consciousness  that  his  Indefatigable 
efforts  as  chief  marshal  have  made  this 
part  of  the  celebration  a  decided  suc- 
j  cess.  The  Fifth  Regiment  turned  out 
in  full  and  as  seldom  Is  seen  on  6uch 
occasions  outside  of  Philadelphia,  every 
branch  of  the  service  was  represented. 
The  second  division  consisted  of  the 
Grand  Army  posts  and  affiliated  organ! . 
zations,  among  which  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  Altoona.  Tyrone,  Gallitzin, 
Duncansvilie  and  'Williamsport.  Not  only 
the  line  of  march  but  every  street  in  the 
town  was  decorated  more  or  less  elab- 
orately  with  every  imaginable  design 
which  could  be  found  from  the  national 
colors.  Major  William  Williams,  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  Wars, 
made  more  elaborate  preparations  of  this 
character  than  any  other  citizen  of  the 
town.  In  addition  to  the  tri-color  decora¬ 
tions  he  erected  in  front  of  his  dwelling, 
which  is  opposite  the  monument,  an  aux¬ 
iliary  reviewing  stand.  He  had  hoped 
to  have  Governor  Hastings  for  his  guest, 
but  the  Governor  disappointed  him  as  well 
as  many  thousands  of  others  by  not  ap¬ 
pearing.  These  veterans  of  both  wars 
occupied  positions  on  Major  Williams’ 
stand:  Colonel  John  W.  Johnston,  of 
Youngstown,  Pa  ;  Isaac  George,  Latrobe; 

C.  F.  Sargeant,  Bellwood;  Major  R.  I. 


Crozier,  Altoona,  and  Thomas  Holland. 
Hollidaysburg.  The  parade  was  over  a 
short  route  and  w'as  reviewed  by  the 
committee  and  the  guests  present. 

THE  MONUMENT  UNVEILED. 

In  the  afternoon  the  troops  and  the 
Grand  Army  posts  reassembled  and 
formed  in  front  of  the  Blair  County 
soldiers’  monument,  which  was  enveloped 
in  a  white  covering.  In  the  absence  of 
Governor  Hastings,  Captain  Francis  Cas¬ 
sidy,  of  Logan  Township,  presided. 
After  music  by  the  band  and  a  chorus 
of  a  100  voices  organized  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  followed  the  invocation  by  Rev. 
Dr.  D.  S.  MuiU’de,  of  Altoona.  After 
this,  with  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
Henrv  T.  Bunker  a  veteran  of  the  war, 
pulled  the  cord  which  held  the  covering 
in  place  and  the  handsome  granite  trib¬ 
ute  was  unv°iled  amid  the  booming  of 
cannon,  the  blare  of  brass  instruments 
and  the  hoarse  shouts  of  thousands. 
The  monument  was  then  formally  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  County  Commissioners  by 
Captain  Robert  Johnston,  of  Altoona,  cn 
behalf  of  the  following  committee  of  old 
Blair  County  soldiers,  of  which  he  was 
chairman:  Major  J.  R.  Crozier,  Altoona; 
Captain  C.  S.  W.  Jones,  Tyrone;  Major 
William  Williams,  Hollidaysburg;  Major 
Alexander  Robb.  Martinsburg;  Colonel 
William  McDermott,  Bellwood;  Sergeant 
M.  V.  Shollar.  Williamsburg;  Co-rporal 
George  P.  Kelly,  Duncansvilie,  and  Cap- 
I  tain  Francis  Cassidy,  Logan  Township. 

J  On  behalf  of  the  County  Commissioners 
|  the  monument  wes  accepted  bv  Con- 
i  gressman  J.  D.  Hicks.  Then  followed 
the  oration  of  the  day  bv  Adlutant  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  J.  Stewart.  The  Colonel 
i  spoke  without  note.  His  effort  was  a 
happv  one,  and  called  out  frequent 
plaudits.  Mere  music  followed  and  the 
exercises  were  closed  with  a  benedic¬ 
tion  by  Rev.  L.  B.  Plumer,  of  Altoona. 
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'HISTORY  OF  BLAIR  COUNTY. 


JUDGE  DEAN’S  ADDRESS  { 


Delivered  at  the  Concluding  Exercises  on 


Friday  Afternoon, 


/ 
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My  Friends; — Accepting  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  an  address  on  the  history  of 
our  county,  I  have  endeavored  to  per-  | 
form  that  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abil- ! 

tity,  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  A 
history  of  the  county  would  involve  a 1 
narrative  of  the  leading  incidents  .  of , 

:  ts  growth  from  the  period  of  its  first 
ettlement,  or  its  first  settlers,  running,  4 
,  ack  to  about  1768.  A  chronological  j 
statement  of  important  events  during;  j 
that  period,  important  not  only  be- 
cause  of  import  to  those  who  took  part  j 
in  them,  but  to  us,  because  of  their  ef-  j 
feet  on  our  present  condition,  would  j 
take,  even  in  its  most  concise  form,  ; 
five  or  six  hours  to  deliver,  instead  of' 
the  less  than  one,  which  from  the  ne-  j 
cessity  of  the  case,  the  committee  has 
allotted  me.  Therefore,  I  have  elim¬ 
inated  from  my  subject  all  but  one' 
phase  of  it;  in  so  doing,  I  have  put: 
aside  much  that  is  of  historical  inter-  j  , 
est,  such  as  the  source  of  our  land  ti-  ' 
ties  in  the  different  townships;  how  the  j 
Penns  acquired  them; 4  to  what  restric- : ’ 
tions  and  reservations  some  of  them 
were  subject. 

This,  is  an  especially  interesting  top¬ 
ic,  not  only  to  the  lawyer,  but  to  the 
intelligent  layman.  How  Judge  Wil¬ 
son,  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
could  take  up  and  have  patented  to 
him  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  a  large  part  of  it  within 
the  boundaries  of  our  county,  when  the 
Act  of  Assembly  forbade  the  issue  of 
a  warrant  for  more  than  433  acres  to 
one  individual,  and  made  void  the  title 
to  all  in  excess  of  that.  How  the  Hol¬ 
lidays,  who  settled  upon  and  really 
obtained  title  to  2,000  acres  of  the  land, 
upon  part  of  which  this  court  house 
stands,  and  afterwards  lost  that  title; 
how  the  original  owners,  bringing  with 
them  the  customs  and  legal  notions  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  sought,  I 
in  some  instances,  to  impress  upon 
their  lands  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail,  and  how  their  purpose  was 
defeated  by  the  legislature  and  the 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth;  how  and 
why  Tyrore  township,  that  beautiful  , 
valley,  known  for  a  hundred  years  as 
j  Sinking  Valley,  is  one  of  the  Penp  man 
ors,  how  it  came  to  be  such,  and  th 
[nature  of  the  vexatious  restrictions  <v 
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on  its  titles  came  to  exist,  all  this  and  jj 
much  more  would  be  the  proper  history  ! 
of  the  county,  and  would  be  interesting], 
'o  all,  but  they  must  be  set  aside. 

I  take  up  and  speak  of  that  part  of 
,-vhe  historyof  our  county,  which  to  me 
I  is  always  the  most  interesting.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  people  about  whom  I  speak  or 
wish  to  learn  be  an  ancient  one,  and 
centuries  ago  disappeared  from  the 
earth,  or  be  a  present  dominant  one, 
who  have  for  hundreds  of  years  been 
advancing  in  civilization,  I  want  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  of  their  daily 
lives,  their  customs,  ^religion,  manners; 
how  they  acted  in  their  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  how  they  cooked,  ate  and  drank, 
and  protected  themselves  from  the 
weather.  So  in  the  brief  time  before 
me  I  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  you 
■the  daily  lives  of  our  predecessors  on 
'the  territory  which  now  forms  our 

’county.  .  ^  .  , 

The  population  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  its  existence  had  reached 
about  3,000;  this  population  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  original  settlers,  their 
Wives  and  children;  that  is,  those  who  j 
had  purchased  their  lands  from  the-;1 
Penns  or  the  Commonwealth,  settled 
upon  and  improved  them,  and  still  oc¬ 
cupied  them,  or  having  died,  they  were 
occupied  by  their  families.  At  the 
date  Penn  obtained  his  charter  for  his 
colony  from  Charles  II,  in  England  ana 
on  the  continent,  as  the  old  hymn  has 
it,  “Religion  was  the  chief  concern  of 
mortals  liere  below;”  not  exactly  the 
moiftal’s  own  religion,  but  chiefly  that 
of  his  neighbors;  no  one  had  any  doubt 
las  to  his  own;  he  only  doubted  as  to 
{whether  his  neighbor’s  religious  belief 
»was  orthodox;  if  it  differed  from  his, 
his  neighbor,  being  wrong,  must  be 
brought  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
or  his  neighbor’s  soul  was  in  danger  of 
|  everlasting  perdition.  Hence  it  was 
! an  age  of  religious  persecution;  of  in¬ 
imical  laws  against  heretics  by  those 
1  power.  And  it  mattered  very  little, 
so  far  as  the  persecution  was  concerned, 
'which  party  was  in  power.  Catholics 
persecuted  Protestants;  Protestants 
persecuted  Catholics,  and  each  other, 
in  England,  all  sects  detested  and  per¬ 
secuted  the  Quakers. 

When  this  spirit  of  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  was  rife,  in  the  year  1681,  Penn, 
who  had  been  persecuted  and  impris¬ 
oned  for  his  religion,  acquired  the  pat¬ 
ent  to  Pennsylvania,  and  commenced 
to  colonize  it,  by  inviting  immigrants, 
not  only  members  of  his  own  sect,  but 
of  all  sects,  promising  to  all  freedom  of 
conscience  in  religion,  which  promise 
he  and  his  sons  in  the  proprietorship 
faithfully  kept.  Penn,  while  in  prison 
for  refusing  to  take  an  oath,  ten  years 
before  the  date  of  his  charter,  had 
written  a  pamphlet  advocating  the 
largest  liberty  of  conscience  m  relig¬ 
ious  belief;  from  this  position  he  never  < 
swerved. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Qua¬ 
ker,  whose  religious  belief  excludes  all 
|  dogma,  resting  v.  holly  on  the  “inner 
light.”  and  the  Catholics  under  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  settled  in  Maryland,  j 
’and  whose  religious  belief  rests  almost 
whollv  on  the  authoratively  defined 
-i-v-ine  and  dogma,  should  have  given 
woild  within  a  few.  years  of 
■  the  first  examples  of  com- 
-  toleration  in  the  New 
ingle  one  of  the  colo- 


nies  did  it.  I  use  the  word  •‘complete 
i  religious  toleration,  as  applied  to  the 
facts  of  that  age.  The  act  of  toleration 
in  Maryland  declared  that: — “No  per¬ 
son  or  persons. whatsoever,  professing 
to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  frornj 
henceforth  be  in  any  way  troubled  or 
molested  or  discountenanced  for  and] 
in  respect  of  his  or  her  religion,  nor  ini 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  nor  in  any 
way  eomnelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise 
of  any  other  religion  against  his  or  her 
consent.”  This  would  not  tolerate  the| 
■Jew  or  the  Deist.  But  the  numbers  of. 
these  were  so  insignificant  at  that  day,, 
that  it  is  altogether  probable  there  was! 
no  intention  to  exclude  them;  they] 
were  simply  not  thought  of.  •  | 

Under  Penn’s  great  principle  of  reli- i 
gious  toleration,  emigrants  began  to 
pour  into  Pennsylvania  from  almost] 
all  European  races.  Quakers,  Presby¬ 
terians,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Tun- 1 
kers,  Catholics  and  Moravians  in  reli¬ 
gious  creed;  Dutch,  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  Swedes,  Welsh! 
and  Germans.  Such  a  conglomeration  j 
of  races  and  religions  settled  no  other  j 
of  the  original  colonies.  Within  the  ], 
next  hundred  years,  there  reached  the  ; 
territory  now  composing  our  county, 
Presbyterians,  Tunkers,  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  in  religion.  And  in  race  there 
were  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  Irish  and 
Germans.  The  Cove,  from  North 
Woodbury  township  to  Williamsburg, 
was  mainly  originally  settled  by  Ger¬ 
man  Tunkers;  what  is  now  Catherine 
township,  Tyrone  township,  Logan 
township,  Allegheny  township,  the  land 
around  Hollidaysburg,  and  part  of 
Prankstown  township,  by  Scotch-Irish; 
that  part  of  Prankstown  township, 
known  as  Seotcn  Valley,  by  Scotch.  In  j 
the  territoy  now  known  as  Greenfield  j 
and  Juniata  township,  many  Luther¬ 
ans  settled.  Some  of  them  also  settled  i 
in  Frankstown  township  and  Sinking 
Valley.  Blair  township  was  principal-  ] 
ly  settled  by  Irish  Catholics  in  the  lat-| 
ter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  most 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  set¬ 
tlers  still  reside  there.  Beside  these,  ] 
Irish  Catholics  appear  early  in  this1 
century,  from  the  old  assessment  books 
scattered  all  over  the  county;  espec¬ 
ially  at  the  early  iron  works,  furnaces 
and  forges. 

As  to  the  German  element,  most  au¬ 
thorities  estimate  that  at  the  com- 
mencenAnt  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
it  constituted  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  the  population  of  the  state.  I  would 
judge,  in  looking  over  the  assessment 
of  1847,  the  first  after  the  organization 
of  the  county,  it  numbered  fully  one- 
third  of  our  population.  At  an  early 
day,  the  Germans  sought  exclusiveness, 
preserved  their  own  language,  and 
neither  sought  nor  desired  intercourse ! 
wuth  others;  especially  was  this  the] 
case  w'ith  theTunkers;  their  principles! 
were  in  one  respect  not  unlike  those  of  \r 
the  Quakers;  they  were  opposed  to! 

war,  but  they  went  further;  they  were' 
non-resistants;  whole  families  of  them1, 
!were  massacred  and  scalped  by  the  In- j 
]  dians  in  the  Cove,  and  they  resisted  j 
| not;  a  dozen  savages  would  devastate] 

and  destroy  a  settlement  containing] 

!  thirty  men,  without  a  hand  being 
raised  on  their  part.  To  every  appeal 
to  their  courage  and  manhood  in  the 
frontier  days,  the  invariable  answer 

was,  “Gottes  wille  sei  Gethan” — “God’s 
will  be  done.”  While  we  cannot  but 


admire  steadfast  adherence  to  princi¬ 
ple,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  they  were  ut¬ 
terly  out  of  place  as  frontiersmen. 
These  are  not  the  people  who  conquer 
homes  in  a  new  territory  with  a  sav¬ 
age  foe  facing  them,  and  if  they  had 
not  had  for  neighbors  men  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  stamp,  the  settlement  of  this  great 
j  commonwealth  would  have  been  de¬ 
layed  half  a  century. 

They  are,  however,  the  very  embod¬ 
iment  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  as 
cultivators  of  the  soil  have  had  no1 
equals  in  the  United  States.  Travel  I 
through  the  Cove,  where  their  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  on  the  splendid  I 
limestone  farms;  notice  the  fences  1 
straight,  with  no  broken  rails;  the1 
large  bank  barns,  generally  painted; 
red,  a  touch  of  old  country  color;  ’ 
houses  often  of  a  size,  that  a  half  a 
dozen  would  go  inside  the  big  barn, ' 
but  always  neat  and  presenting  an  air 
of  comfort;  what  sleek,  contented  cat¬ 
tle;  heavy  fat  horses.  And  these  hon¬ 
est,  simple  people  are  the  soul  of  hos¬ 
pitality;  enter  their  houses,  whether 
for  a  meal  or  lodging,  without  many 
words  you  feel  you  are  welcome;  the 
food,  though  plain,  always  appetizing 
and  well  cooked;  the  liquid  beverages, 
cider  and  milk;  the  meals  were  not 
French,  principally  napkins,  cut-glass 
and  flowers;  it  was  beef  or  pork,  pota¬ 
toes,  dried  apples  or  “snits,”  the  finest 
of  bread  in  huge  loaves,  and  large 
Wheat  flour  cakes.  Nearly  all  their 
(clothing  was  made  on  the  farm,  from 
the  wool  clipped  from  their  own  sheep; 
their  shoes  from  hides  taken  from  the 
cattle  on  the  farm,  and  taken  to  the 
nearest  tannery  to  be  made  into  leath¬ 
er.  Often,  at  least  such  was  the  case 
(thirty-five  years  ago— the  women  of  the 
house  did  not  speak  English,  and  but 
poorly  understood  it;  Pennsylvania! 
Dutch  was  the  language  of  a  century; 
it  is  probably  much  the  same  now,  for 
these  people  loathe  change.  In  many  j 
respects,  they  excel  in  good  citizenship  j 
they  are  never  found  in  the  courts, 
civil  or  criminal;  their  disputes  among 
themselves  are  settled  by  the  congre¬ 
gation;  often  outsiders  impose  on  them, 
feeling  sure  they  will  not  seek  redress 
at  law.  They  are  benevolent;  they 
would  consider  it  disgraceful  for  any 
of  their  own  poor  to  reach  the  alms¬ 
house;  but  towards  those  without  the 
"gde  they  are  also  kind  and  charitable 
Their  taxes  are  always  paid  promptly, 
notwithstanding  some  grumbling  at 
times  at  the  amount.  They  hate  debt, 
and  seldom  buy  what  they  canot  pay 
pay  for.  Many  years  ago  they  did  not 
vote,  but  this  rule  of  their  church  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  They  are  still 
averse  to  serving  on  juries,  and  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  this  county  where 
they  have  accepted  public  office,  tho’ 
in  other  portions  of  the  state  they  have 
done  so.  They  were  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  opposed  to  public  schools.  In  1857, 
when  superintendent  of  schools,  I  of-  | 
ten  visited  them  in  their  homes  and  ! 
conversed  with  them  on  the  subject. 
Always  hospitable  and  kind,  still  I  re-  ! 
member  of  no  instance  in  which  I  sue-  • 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  elder  mem-  1 
bers  of  the  faith  to  aid  in  promoting  ! 
the.  cause  of  education.  The  fact  is,  ; 
their  ancestors  had  been  persecuted 
bitterly  in  Germany  by  both  Catholics 
and  Lutherans;  in  the  hands  of  these 
religionists  were  the  government  and 
all  institutions  devoted  to  learning; 
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by  tradition,  they  associated^  'mlilttt 
i  learning  with  despotic  power  and  cruel 
persecution,  and  they  abhored  it.  But 
;”.-ithe,_las<:  thlrty-five  years,  this  hos¬ 
tility  has  in  great  part  disappeared; 
the  younger  generation,  more  acute  in 
pef.cePtions.  is  more  favorable  to 
education;  these  citizens,  before  long 
i  we  may  hope,  will  take  their  proper 
place  m  the  government  of  a  great 
commonwealth,  to  whose  material 
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ll  wealth  they  have  so  largely  contribu- 


tSd'  -I  yet  expect  to  see  a  Tunker 
sheriff,  or  at  least  a  county  commis¬ 
sioner;  my  children,  I  doubt  not,  will 
see  Tunker  governors,  judges  and  con- 
gressmen. 

L^he  °th«r  branch  of  German  religion¬ 
ists,  the  Lutherans,  had  no  such  no¬ 
tions  as  the  Tunkers.  From  their  first 
coming  mto  the  colony,  they  took  an 
I  ^hting  part  in  affairs.  In  fact, 

;wlien  Muhlenberg,  their  great  preaeh- 
ier,  arrived  among  them  in  1742,  he  call- 
!f£  th<lm  a  “rough  set.”  He  was  a 
learned,  able  and  pious  man;  it  was 
npt  long  until  his  character  was  felt  bv 
,his  co-religionists;  he  organized  them 
;into  congregations,  and  sought  to  im- 
I  ?r<rss  aP°n  them  the  wisdom  as  well  as 
(duty  of  becoming  Americanized;  he  op- 
I  posed,  with  all  his  great  ability,  that 
segregation  so  dear  to  the  Tunker.  He 
taught  English  himself,  and  had  his 
children  educated  in  it  by  an  English  - 
governess.  His  son  Peter  was  a  prom-  • 
ment  general  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  Many  of  these  Lancaster  and 
Perks  German  Lutherans  found  their 
way  into  our  valleys  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  and  their  names  can  be 
traced  on  the  assessments  from  these 
counties.  They  were  a  far  better  class 
of  citizens  in  one  particular  than  the 
I  unkers,  they  took  part  in  govern- 1 
ment,  local,  county  and  state;  always  - 
jVoted;  were  always  ready  to  take  up.,  ! 
arms  in  defence  of  their  homes  and 
country. 

|  Professor  Wickersham,  in  his  “His-  i 
jtc-ry  of  Education  in  Pennsylvania.” 
isays,  the  “Germans  when  they  first 
came  to  Pennsylvania,  were  no  more 
opposed  to  education  than  other  races 
But  wherever  they  refused  to  learn 
English,  they  deteriorated,,  and  became 
obstructionists  of  progress.”  I  think 
H1*8  IS  aPPbcable  to  .Germans  other 
than  Tunkers;  but  the  opposition  of  the 
latter,  I  know  personally,  was  often  \ 
put  upon  the  ground  that  education 
was  hurtful.  Confining  themselves  to 
German,  certainly  tended  to  isolation 
and  narrowness;  they  had  not  the 
Englishman’s  or  Irishman’s  instinct  for 
politics  and  government,  and  by  s«U'-  ( 

isolation,  their  children  did  not  acctuihe 
it.  Composing  so  large  a  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth  al¬ 
most  from  its  foundation,  they  have 
ne\  er  taken  that  part  in  its  government 
their  numbers  and  wealth  warranted. 
Wherever  they  abandoned  their  ex¬ 
clusiveness,  and  by  education,  bush- 
ness  associations,  and  inter-marriages 
mixed  with  other  races  and  their  de¬ 
scendants,  their  natural  capacity  for 
sciences  and  affairs  becomes  undeni-, 
able.  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  Dr.  Gross  and* 

Dr.  Leidy  were  of  this  German  stock; 
Wolf,  Ritner,  Shunk  and  Hartranft, 
were  also.  But  all  these  eschewed  ' 
German  exclusiveness  and  Tunker  op¬ 
position  to  wrar  and  education;  the- 
were  of  the  Muhlenborsr  party  a’ 
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Kie-as.  Of  the  two  classes  of  Germans, 
$the  Tunkers  and  the  Lutherans,  with 
their  allied  sects,  the  Lutheran  contri-j 
butes  most  to  the  greatness  of  a  state, 
and  is  therefore  the  better  citizen.  In 
sc  far  as  greatness  consists  in  well 
tilled  land,  large  and  well  filled  barns, ! 
the  Tunker  is  superior.  But  no  freej 
I  Commonwealth  was  ever  built  up,  nor 
long  continued  free,  whose  citizens 
]  took  no  part  in  the  government:  who 
would  vote  for  no  candidate  from  the) 
Governor  to  the  township  Supervisor. 
The  very  genius  of  our  constitutions,: 
state  and  national,  demands  that  all 
citizens  who  value  life,  liberty  and, 
property,  should  take  an  active  and  in¬ 
telligent  part  in  politics. 

We  next  have  the  Scotch  and  Scotch- 
Irish.  They,  as  noticed,  settled  a  large 
part  of  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
county.  They  were  all  Presbyterians. 
I  never  heard  of  a  Scotch-Irishman  in 
the  first*  generation  being  other  than, 
Presbyterian,  until  I  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Mr.  Thomas  Rooney,  late  of 
this  town,  a  most  excellent  man,  now 
gone  to  his  rest.  He  was  a  most  ex¬ 
emplary  Lutheran,  and  came  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Ireland  in  his  youth.  The 
Scotch-Irish  were  not  all  Scotch,  al¬ 
though  all  who  came  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  were  so  called.  Many  of 
them  had  emigrated  to  Ireland  from 
England  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I,  and  were  co-religionists  with 
those  who  emigrated  from  Scotland. 
Many  of  these  Scotch  emigrants  were 
Celts  of  the  same  race  as  the  native 
Irish;  the  only  difference  was  in  relig¬ 
ion.  Large  numbers  of  these  Irish  set¬ 
tlers,  Scotch  and  English,  left  Ireland! 
in  the  reign  of  James  II,  and  came  to 
Pennsylvania;  this  migration  of  the 
;  Scotch-Irish  continued  for  years  on 
!  down  to  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  is 
generally  supposed  they  were  all  driv¬ 
en  from  Ireland  by  Catholic  persecu¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  the  truth  in  all  cas¬ 
es;  many  of  them  had  taken  long  leas¬ 
es  from  the  English  government  of 
Irish  lands  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I,  and  these  leas¬ 
es  were  expiring  in  those  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II;  the  government  would 
not  renew  them,  or  demanded  such  ex¬ 
orbitant  rents  for  the  future,  that  they 
preferred  to  emigrate.  And  this  state 
of  affairs  continued  long  after  Protest¬ 
ant  ascendancy  on  the  English  throng 
under  William  and  Anne.  As  I  always 
understood,  from  the  tradition  in  ou 
family,  my  paternal  great-grandfathe: 
Matthew  Dean  came  to  Pennsylvani 
about  the  year  1760,  because  he  pre 
ferred  to  own  land  here  rather  than 
lease  it  in  Ireland.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  case  with  many1 
of  that  stock. 

The  Scotch-Irish  were  intense  Pres¬ 
byterians.  A  copy  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  the  larger  and  shorter  cat¬ 
echism,  was  in  every  Presbyterian  fam¬ 
ily  in  my  boyhood.  The  copy  in  our 
family  was  quite  old;  it  bore  a  Lon¬ 
don  publisher’s  imprint,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  by 
my  mother’s  ancestors.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  doctrine  was  expressly 
taught — rather  think  it  was  not — but  I 
got  the  impression  somehow,  from  my 
’’rilling  before  I  was  twelve  years  old, 

'at  while  those  outside  of  the  Pres- 
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byterian  church  might  be  saved,  their 
case  was  an  exceedingly  doubtful  one. 
I  pitied  my  Methodist,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  boy  companions,  because, not 
being  Presbyterian  boys,  they  were  in 
peril  of  everlasting  punishment.  I  can* 
realize  now,  from  my  own  teachings, 
■which  must  have  been  greatly  moder¬ 
ated  in  their  tone  by  nearly  a  century 
of  New  World  liberty,  how  intolerant, 
cruel  and  bigoted  must  have  been  the 
attitude  of  the  religious  sects  of  Eu¬ 
rope  In  the  previous  century.  No  one 
who  has  read  rnstory,  doubts,  that  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  religious  persecution  was  the 
rule,  toleration  a  rare  exception;  Cath¬ 
olics  killed  Protestants,  Protestants 
killed  Catholics;  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  killed  both,  and  all  because  of  a 
difference  of  creed  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  or  the  interpretation  of  reve¬ 
lation. 

And  on  their  theory,  logically,  they 
were  right.  They  assumed  their  par¬ 
ticular  creed  was  undoubtedly  ortho¬ 
dox;  every  one  that  differed  from  it 
wTas  rank  heresy;  whosoever  believed 
in  and  practiced  the  heresy  would  in¬ 
cur  eternal  damnation;  if  no  one  but 
the  then  holder  of  the  false  religion 
should  believe  in  it,  the  effect  would 
be  limited,  but  if  the  heretic  should  go 
on  propagating  the  heresy,  and  those  | 
imbibing  it  should  so  continue,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  millions  of  souls  would 
be  destroyed.  “It  is  my  duty  to  God,”  j 
they  reasoned,  “to  exterminate  this 1 
soul-destroying  heresy,  and  thereby  j 
save  millions  of  souls.”  And  they  at 
once  proceeded  to  perform  their  duty ! 
by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  heretics.  [ 
And  assuming  their  premises  to  be  cor-  | 
rect,  they  were  right,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant.  It  took  a  long  time,  al- 
most  a  century  and  a  half  of  religious 
civilization,  before  the  large  majority 
of  Christians  of  all  creeds  fully  com¬ 
prehended,  that  there  was  no  divine  au¬ 
thority  committed  to  any  man  or  body 
of  men,  to  determine  that  another  man 
■would  certainly  be  damned  because  of 
his  religious  creed;  that  the  great  Judge 
had  reserved  that  attribute  of  sover¬ 
eignty  to  Himself,  and  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  conscience  was  answerable  to  j 
him  alone;  for  He  alone  can  determine* 
certainly,  the  wickedness  of  the  offence,  i 
and,  therefore,  can  alone  justly  fix  the! 
punishment. 

But  out  of  these  religious  wars,  per-' 
secutions  and  cruelties,  came  the* 
Scotch-Irishmen  into  the  beautiful  j 
valleys  of  our  county.  They  wanted  al 
fertile  soil  and  they  got  it:  they  wanted  j 
to  own  it;  in  that  their  desire  wasac-i 
complished.  The  first  settlers  had  to1 
war  with  the  Indians.  There  was  no; 
“Gottes  wille  sei  Gethan”  with  them, 
as  with  their  Tunker  co-settlers.  Their  i 
idea  was,  “The  Lord  has  given  to  His 
saints  the  heathen  for  an  inheritance.” 
They  had  no  doubt  as  to  who  were  the 
saints,  nor  who  were  the  heathen. 
Their  only  season  of  respite  from  war 
in  the  early  years  was  in  winter;  the 
Indians  seldom  made  a  winter  cam¬ 
paign;  but  in  sowing  and  reaping,  their 
fields  were  guarded  by  the  boys  as 
sentinels.  Many  of  them  were  killed 
by  the  cruel  and  cunning  foe.  Not  a 
half  mile  from  where  we  are  now  as¬ 
sembled,  part  of  the  Holliday  family 
were  massacred;  in  Dell  Delight,  one 
of  the  Moores:  in  Catherine  township^ 
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£.o  f  ,of„'i"y  great-grandfather’s  family 

l»frn^lllep  and  scalped‘  and  his  house 
burned  PermU  me  to  show  how  close¬ 
ly  tradition  connects  events:  The  mas- 

fho1 1  °/  the  ^eaP  farr^ily  occurred  in 
the  autumn  of  17S0,  almost  116  years 
ago;  my  great-grandmother  and  four 
of  the  children  were  in  the  house,  her 
husband  and  three  children  in  the  corn 
field,  while  they  were  in  the  corn 
field,  the  Indians  killed  and  scalped  all 
in  the  house,  and  set  it  on  fire,  without 
discovering  those  in  the  cornfield.  One 
of  the  girls  in  the  corn  field  was  Polly 
who  married  Hugh  Means,  a  farmer  in 
cnd  of  Sinking  Valley.  I 
,'^ed  her  more  than  once  from  1844  to 
1848,  about  which  time  she  died  I  be 

SaMviS  *°J!  y<?ar“  °f  »»» 

pioDaoiy  80.  More  than  once  she  nar¬ 
rated  to  me  all  the  sickening  details  of 
(the  massacre,  as  far  as  she  or  any  one 
knew  them.  So  that  tradition  in  this 

ra„'s"SctthrSeh  <"  p!A 

lthinppren'  fand  Pass  it  on,  so  that 

E?iee  or  foar  iives  will  possibly  reach 
^50  years.  Some  of  the  details  of  the 
story  may  be  lost,  some  possibly  added 
but  the  substance  will  remain  correct’ 
L  hanf  frequently,  of  late  years 
(thought  of  this,  when  I  have  hetrd 
Btienasts  noot  at  the  value  of  tradi¬ 
tion  as  testimony  to  historical  facts 
(arguing  that  written  evident*  alone 
can  be  relied  on.  Tradition,  in  ttiZitr 
er  number  of  instances,  has  the  ke*_ 
el  of  truth.  But  this  is  digression 
o  hear  the  orators  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
x  times,  one  would  be  led  to  think 
they  were  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
virtues;  that  but  for  them,  there 
would  have  been  no  Pennsylvania,  and 
possibly  no  nation.  In  these  claims, 
there  is  much  pardonable  exaggeration. 

In  their  domestic  lives,  the  Scotch- 
were  probably  more  considerate 
of  the  comfort  of  the  women  of  the 
household  than  the  Tunkers;  they  were 
always  more  liberal  in  expenditure; 
they  generally  ate  the  best  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  their  farms,  and  sold  the  poor¬ 
est;  whiskey  distilled  on  the  farm  or 
very  near  it,  was  used  without  stint- 
they  favored  education.  The  school¬ 
master  was  installed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble  after  a  settlement  was  made,  and 
there  but  few  of  the  second  generation 
who  could  not  read,  write  and  cypher. 
They  had  one  mcst  erroneous  idea 
brought  with  thorn  from  tho  old  conn- 
try,  that  is,  that  the  girls  could  marry 
and  needed  no  estate;  so  in  their  wills 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  you 
will  find  they  generally  gave  about 
11”.e'J:el?ths  of  their  estate  to  the  sons, 
ind  divided  the  remaining  tenth  among 
the  daughters.  I  can  even  show  vou 
two  or  three  wills  of  this  kind  probat- 
so.  riftor  Scotch-Irishmen’s  decease 
subsequent  to  the  organization  of  this  i 
county.  ; 

Sargent,  in  his  “Introductory  Memoir  ; 
to  the  Journal  of  Braddock’S  Expedi¬ 
tion,  says:  “They  were  a  hardy 
irave,  hot-headed  race,  excitable  in 
.emper,  unrestrainable  in  passion,  in¬ 
vincible  m  prejudice.  Their  hand 
P,p®?ed  a®  impetuously  to  a  friend  as 
'it  clinched  against  an  enemy.  *  *  * 
rf  often  rude  and  lawless,  it  was  partly 
^  their  position.  They  hat- 

fd  tfLe  dadlan  while  they  despised  him, 
n0t  seem-  in  their  dealings 
,vith  this  race, — al  though  there  were 


any  sentiments  of  honor  or  ma 
,ity  in  their  bosoms,  that  could  holcTway 
'against  their  passionate,  blind  resent¬ 
ment.  Impatient  of  restraint,  rebel¬ 
lious  against  everything  that  in  their 
eyes  bore  the  semblance  of  injustice, 
we  find  these  men  readiest  among  the 
ready  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  If  they  had  faults,  a  lack  of 
patriotism  or  of  courage  was  not 
among  the-  number.” 

Scotch-Irishmen,  as  a  rule,  protest 
against  this  picture  as  one  that  does  I 
them  gross  injustice.  It  is,  perhaps  | 
overdrawn  against  them,  but  it  comes 
nearer  a  presentation  of  their  true 
character  than  the  indiscriminate  lau¬ 
dation  of  their  own  orators.  I  feel 
warranted  in  thus  speaking,  because  of 
my  own  blood,  being  Scotch-Irish  on 
both  paternal  and  maternal  sides  of 
jmy  ancestry.  While  all  the  first  set- 
Jtlers  had  passed  away  before  my  years 
of  recollection,  I  saw  and  knew  some  of 
their  immediate  children,  and  many 
of  their  grandchildren.  My  uncle, 
Samuel  Dean,  who  lived  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  was  born  in  the  year  1800. 
Tames  M.  Bell,  my  preceptor  in  the 
aw,  in  the  year  1799.  My  father.  1808. 
Tobias  Foreman,  late  of  Huntingdon 
county,  lived  with  and  was  reared  by 
my  grandfather:  James  Clark,  grand¬ 
father  of  John  Clark  of  Williamsburg, 
an  old  Revolutionary  soldier,  an  uncle 
of  my  father,  was  often  at  our  house; 
he  was  vivacious,  and  a  great  narrator 
of  past  events;  these  all  knew  and 
mingled  with  the  original  settlers  of 
Sinking  Valley,  Canoe  Valley  and 
Frankstown  township.  I  have  heard  ! 
them  tell  of  their  domestic  life,  of  their 
political  differences,  local  feuds  and 
church  disputes.  Sargc-nt’s  descrip¬ 
tion,  from  my  own  opinion,  of  mature 
years,  approaches  accuracy. 

Mr.  Sidney  Fisher,  in  his  most  valu¬ 
able  book,  ‘‘The  Making  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,”  says:— “There  is  no  doubt  the 
Scotch-Irish  were  rough,  but  rough¬ 
ness  is  not  always  a  serious  vice,  and 
there  are  various  degrees  of  it.  They 
had  the  lands  of  the  Irish  rebels  given 
to  them;  they  had  entered  on  them 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  they  had 
grown  accustomed  to  maintaining 
themselves  among  a  hostile  population 
from  whom  they  expected  but  little 
consideration.  They  were  not  much 
addicted  to  politeness  or  asking  leave 
for  what  they  took,  and  they  entered 
Pennsylvania  in  a  manner  that  was 
rather  irritating  to  the  proprietors. 
Large  numbers  of  them  marched  to  the 
York  barrens,  in  what  was  then  Lan¬ 
caster  county,  near  the  Maryland 
boundary  line,  without  first  offering  to  \ 
buy  the  land  from  Penn.  When  spok-  J 
en  to  on  the  subject,  they  replied, 
that  Penn  had  solicited  colonists  and 
they  had  come  accordingly.  A  more 
serious  offense  was  their  settling  with¬ 
out  purchase  on  the  lands  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  an  intrusion  which  is  generally 
believed  to  have  caused  several  massa¬ 
cres.” 

In  their  merry-makings  they  were 
rude;  a  rough  and  tumble  fight  with 
fists  was  not  unusual;  whiskey  was 
a  beverage  among  them  partaken  of  on 
all  occasions,  whether  feast,  wedding  or 
funeral.  When  a  boy,  within  a  radius 
of  two  miles  of  where  I  went  to  school, 
i  there  were  five  distilleries,  owned  b 
([Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and  Pen 
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Germans.  The  Washington- [ 
|  temperance  reform  in  1843  and  1844 
j-Miosed  all  but  one  of  these.  But  with¬ 
out  this,  it  is  probable  they  would  have 
closed.  New  means  of  transportation 
enabled  them  to  ship  their  rye  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  bulk,  instead  of  concentrating  it 
into  a  small  package  of  whiskey. 

As  noticed,  the  TunkerS  would  not 
vote  or  hold  office.  No  one  ever  said 
that  of  a  Scotch-Irishman.  I  have 
known  of  his  refusal  to  vote  at  least 
once,  and  he  was  willing  to  hold  as 
many  offices  as  he  was  eligible  to.  The 
records  of  this  county  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  this 
statement.  Although  many  of  them 
deny  it,  the  Tunkers  excelled  them  as 
farmers.  As  a  rule,  the  Scotch-Irish 
farmers,  after  three  generations,  are  l 
giving  way,  and  their  places  are  being 
i  taken  by  others. 

The  Catholic  Irish  settled  what  is 
now  Blair  township  about  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  The  Borough 
of  Newry  is,  next  to  Frankstown,  the 
oldest  village  in  the  county.  I  have 
heard  the  late  James  M.  Hewit  say, 
that  when  a  boy,  he  went  to  Newry  to 
see  a  circus;  Hollidaysburg  was  then 
too  insignificant  to  warrant  the  show¬ 
men  in  stopping;  Newry  was  the  lar¬ 
ger  town.  This  Irish  settlement  for  a 
time  throve  and  was  prosperous,  but 
the  location  of  the  canal  and  Portage 
road  north  of  it,  with  their  junction  at 
Hollidaysburg,  arrested  its  growth  and 
the  location  of  the  main  line  of  t.he 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  six  miles  north, 

I  of  Hollidaysburg,  created  Altoona.  I 
leaving  Hollidaysburg  standing  still.  I 
I  But  the  Catholic  settlement  at  Newry  ; 
and  Blair  township,  for  many  years 
was  a  very  important-part  of  Hunting¬ 
don  county.  The  old  settlers  were  pro- 
.  gressive  and  exemplary  citizens,  none 
i  better:  the  Cassidays,  McIntoshs,  Con-i 
;  rads,  McGraws,  Malones,  and  others! 

[  were  all  active  in  the  formation  of  our' 

;  new  county.  Besides  these  Catholics, 
as  I  have  already  said,  tnere  were  oth- 1 
ers  scattered  all  ever  the  county,  but  j 
fer  many  years  Newry  had  the  only ! 
Catholic  church.  There  was,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  a  small  Catholic  graveyard 
j  in  Williamsburg,  how  old,  I  do  not 
|  know,  but  here,  every  now  and  then, 

!  some  devout  member  of  the  church  was 
I  laid  to  rest  in  consecrated  ground.  A 
i  neat  church  has  been  erected  there 
I  within  thirty  years. 


It  is  but  a  century  ago,  that  the  two  1 
i  races,  hostile  in  religion,  and  hating 
!  each  other  in  Ireland,  again  met.  In 
Ireland,  they  had  been  implacable  foes, 
(but  when  they  reached  this  new  world 
of  religious  liberty,  where  every  one 
|  had  a  right  to  pursue  his  own  happi¬ 
ness,  their  resentments  seemed  to  have 
|  disappeared,  and  they  labored  together 
for  the  common  good.  Up  until  1854,  I 
never  heard  of  religious  proscription, 
or  religious  antagonism  in  politics.  I 
know  I  have  seen  my  father,  at  an 
early  day,  in  consultation  with  the 
Catholic  McKiernans  and  Harbasons 
relative  to  the  promotion  of  education 
in  the  common  schools,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  measures  affecting  the  township. 

IBut  in  1854,  a  wave  of  intolerance,  big¬ 
otry  and  proscription  passed  over  the 
Nate.  The  Catholic  was  persecuted, 

, , 't  as  far  as  our  constitution  per- 
ed;  he  was  not  imprisoned,  not  , 
on  account  ot  his  religion,  but  I 


he  was  voted  out  of  every  office  he 
could  possibly  aspire  to  from  state  to 
township.  It  was  a  shameful  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  lasted  about  thfee  years;  in 
less  than  five  years  thereafter,  those 
most  active  in  the  movement  were  busy 
denying  they  had  any  connection  with 
it.  In  less  than  ten  years,  came  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Our  Catholic  fellow  citizens  all  around 
us  then,  by  their  patriotism  at  home  in 
promoting  enlistments,  their  courage 
on  many  a  bloody  battlefield,  gave  the 
lie  to  all  accusations  made  against 
them  in  the  Know  Nothing  crusade. 
Good  citizenship  is  not  determined  by- 
creed;  conscience  and  capacity  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  are  not  measured  by  doc¬ 
trine  or  dogma.  All  religious  proscrip¬ 
tion  is  utterly  at  war  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  our  constitution. 
And  whether  our  remote  ancestors  cut 
each  other’s  heads  off  in  Ireland  two 
hundred  years  ago,  because  one  did  not 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  other  refused  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of  a 
Presbytery,  or  their  descendants  fig¬ 
uratively  at  this  day  cut  each  other’s 
political  heads  off  at  the  polls,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  precisely  the  same,  religious  | 
bigotry  and  proscription.  I  speak  now  ! 
as  a  citizen  of  this  growing  county  and' 
this  grand  old  commonwealth  in  which 
I  was  born  and  bred.  No  one  doubts 
my  religious  creed;  of  a  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian  ancestry,  religious  train¬ 
ing  and  education,  I  could  not  be  other 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  other  than  Pres¬ 
byterian.  At  the  same  time,  with  all 
my  years  of  study,  experience  and 
thought,  I  cannot  but  tremble  when  I 
see  the  least  sign  of  a  revival  of  that 
intolerant  religious  spirit  which  for 
centuries  bathed  Europe  in  blood.  Lin¬ 
coln  said  of  slavery,  “A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.”  I  do  not 
believe  a  house  divided  against  itself 
on  a  religious  question  can  stand. 
Once  religious  belief  is  made  a  political 
issue;  once  you  determine  a  man’s  fit¬ 
ness  for  office  by  his  opinion  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  “real  presence,” — inter¬ 
cession  of  the  saints  or  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  very  foundation  of  our  free 
institutions  disappears.  Take  away 
that  foundation  stone,  laid  in  all  its 
breadth  and  beauty  by  Penn,  and  on 
which  the  great  and  glorious  edifice  of 
this  free  commonwealth  has  been  I 
builded,  grand  as  is  the  superstructure,! 
it  may  fall;  if  it  do  not  fall,  it  will  cease 
to  grow;  there  will  be  no  further  addi¬ 
tions,  wherein  may  be  sheltered  and 
made  happy  the  sons  of  men. 

Our  Bill  of  Rights  declares: — “All 
men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible; 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  accord-  ' 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences. 

:  “No  person  who  acknowledges  the 
being  of  a  God  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  shall  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  religious  sentiments,  be 
disqualified  for  any  office  or  place  of  i 
trust  or  profit  under  this  Common-  ■' 
wealth.” 

Under  this  beneficent  declaration,  or 
the  substance  of  it,  declared  by  the 
wise  founder  of  our  state,  the  whole 
Commonwealth  has  grown  and  pros¬ 
pered.  Any  departure  from  it,  must  be 
a  step  backward  into  a  dark  age  of  per-  . 
secution  and  bloodshed,  when  igno 
ranee  undertook  to  fashion  men’s  con¬ 
sciences  by  cruelty  and  barbarity. 
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thf>oman  of  Sichem, , 
in  fn^h  worshipped  in  this  maun-  ! 
innan<?  3e  say  t^at  Jerusalem  is  the 
ice  where  men  ought  to  worshio  ”  I 
sus  replied,  “Woman,  believe  me  ' 
1  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither' 
jrship  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Je 
rusalem,  but  when  the  true  worehin  ! 

,£Sf.s„h?;i«r^hip  tie  Fati“  >»  5«i 
«J!ft«SSn2S1?£ISS5ffit-sl 

this  sum  of  all  religion  at*Ja- 
cob  s  well,  yet,  during  all  these  centur 

Ir^t  of1Sit01iny  an  °<C-Casional  glimpse  we 
net  Of  it  in  practice.  The  Tunkers 

IrishHved  UDtoif'f^^i  and  Catholio 
five  years,  or  until  1854  &  May'  fe  hope" 
that  since  the  miserable  failure  then  to 

ofS?  *n"Sg^ 


wli  rh°SS,nVlv  Settled  the 
the  countv  «ms  our  count'y.  When  f 
n?  th!  ,  ty  was  organized  in  1846,  manv 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ori°-inai  Car 
mans  and  Scotch-Irish  15  ?  Ger‘ 
Methodists  .5  a  insu  had  become 

lists  The  V  5d.-some  of  them  Bap- 
church^^u=  Methodist  was  a  missionary 

ed  mm  ,n  ClrCUlt  rlders  kad  Penetrat- 
that  time  th  ®rnCrS  °f  the  county  by 
ri2  r;nth  l,r  congregations  were  or 

ri  ll,1®81  every  school  dis- 
irict,  they  were  especially  effective  at 
the  iron  works;  two  larsre  Zttiah  8  at 

2TF6C3  t^i r»Ti q  nri  +  Vv  -  S0lli0Q  COH- 

existed  comfortable  churches 

burg  butHwhney  and  WiHiams- 

issaSMS 

the  same  may  be  said  r>p  +tA  £  \.and 
Many  other  religion!?  sect's  "have15 'also 
impoh4Lc|n°Wha?WTnhin  numbers  and 

seventy  years  ^ str^gil  “Id"  than  I 
Was  in  iSl:  bmroSh?  U 

in° creaan«nglt!eSiSlatUre  was  wa^anttd 

in^Jn^S^thT“pa^  18«- 

their  immediate^  descendantslerS  5d 
population  rapidly  increased  The 

000nII  doitht"-/3  n°W  not  far ’from  C75r-' 
these  can  trace  d^scInftTthe  Gerlrd  °f 
Scotch-Wsh  and  Irish  of  the  flrat  &a?f 

gtfi?  Sl'iS„?kI„rS  »4“'a- 

surround  in  Logan  towrl^hp^1^?6 
-rone  and  Beliwood,  and  the  lastPthi>m  I 
years  would  show  but  '  little  change  *1 
The  greater  Blair  county  is  made  up  by  ! 
these  progressive  railroad  towns  True  1 
many  of  their  citizens  are  descendants  ! 
of  the  original  stock,  but  the  larger 
proportion  is  from  other  counties  and  I 

Rv' thefr11^  ™any  fr°m  beyond  the  seas 
By  their  joining  us,  they  have  raised 

our  nobie  old  county  from  one  of  th? 
smallest  to  one  of  the  greater  counties 
m  wealth  population  tnd  enterprise 
In  the  not  distant  future,  we  shall  see 
it  reach  more  than  one  hundred  thou! 
sand  m  population.  Its  past  renid 
growth  has  been  due.  in  great  degree 


to  the  growth  and  liberal  management  1 
of  that  great  corporation,  the  Penn-1 
sylvania  railroad.  Our  material  pros-1 
Verity  and  progress  in  the  future  must 
depend  largely  on  the  prosperity  of  that 
enterprise.  As  it  grows  our  county  will 
:grow. 

But  I  have  already  wearied  you,  in 
endeavoring  to  present,  in  as  concise  a; 
nairative  as  possible,  a  glimpse  of  the  I 
physical,  intellectual  and  religious  ' 
growth  of  our  beloved  home.  In  it,  I 
was  born  and  reared;  with  it  are  asso-  | 
ciated  all  my  fondest  recollections;  to  > 
Jits  future  cling  all  my  most  fervent  1 
(hopes;  if  any  went  to  point  to  some! 
ibetter,  some  golden  age  in  some  other 
county  or  some  other  years,  I  have  no  [ 
(sympathy  with  them,  for  our  county  I 
land  our  age,  I  feel  sure,  are  the  best ' 
^ttaii 
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REUNION  OF  VETERANS. 


Survivors  of  the  Sever ty-sixth  Regiment  of 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  Met  in  the 
City  Yesterday. 

nf^hr0theJ°irrte8Eth  tim6  since  the  close 
of  the  rebellion  the  Keystone  Zoaaves 
ad  survivors  of  the  Seventy-sixth  reci- 

aZ«f»PeD!16ylVaDi8  volunteers  metis 
annual  session  in  this  city  yesterday 
morning  in  the  Engle  hotel!  Kerning 
cences  of  contrabands,  picket  duty  4om? 
marches  through  Virginia’s  awful ’mud 

swamnfl°!taD8Ui8Kh  paeeed  ^  southern 

swamps,  skirmishes  with  the  alert  John- 
?  fetation  with  a  fair  maiden  of 
proud  ancestry,  conflicts  wherein  brave 
comrades  fell  Dy  their  sides,  of  the 

h  ?ndLd?hd?  °f  dariD«  a»d  the  final  re¬ 
turn  to  their  northern  homes,  where 
anxious  wives  ard  mothers,  sweet- 
hearts  and  sisters,  impatiently  await¬ 
ed  wLhIr  COming-  were  recount- 
Wlt*>  Pr°P0r  embellishment  for 
folly  two  hours,  in  the  hotel 
office,  when  the  gallant  old  infantrymen 
took  possession  of  the  hotel  parlors  and 
conducted  a  short  busines^me  C 
Comrade  Joseph  JBrowD,  of  Company  F 
presided  until  Captain  John  McNevio  of 

Snag?  S  "f '*“»  »»  re-elected 

president  of  the  association,  when  the 
first  named  resigned  in  favor  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  the  absence  of  L  W  Johns 
of  ^  Castle,  Pa.,  secretary  and' 

pan v  Fro?°Rr Ha^  A'  Mil‘erfcom 
pany  F.  of  Hollidaysburg,  was  chosen 
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/temporary  secretary.  The  resignation  of 
2  Comrade  Johnston,  who  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the 
1  association  for  life  at  a  reunion  of  the 
regiment  in  Pittsburgh  several  years  ago, 
was  read  by  the  secretary.  The  associa¬ 
tion  refused  to  accept  the  resignation. 
He  was  re-elected  with  an  assistant,  in 
the  person  of  Comrade  Harry  A.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller  declined  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion,  but,  when  threatened  with  court 
martial  by  Comrade  Harry  Wayne,  he 
accepted. 

Letters  of  regret  at  their  inability  to 
attend  were  read  from  Joseph  R.  Find¬ 
ley,  of  St.  Louis,  captain  of  Company  F, 
and  Phil  U.  Hicks,  of  Glen  Lock,  Kan. 

The  treasurer’s  report,  which  was  read, 
showed  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$19.07. 

Dr.  William  M.  Findley,  of  this  city, 
brother  of  Captain  Findley,  of  St.  Louie, 
and  Adie  HiekB,  of  Duncansville,  were 
elected  honorary  life  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

It  was  decided  to  meet  in  Harrisburg 
next  year,  probably  during  the  latter 
part  of  September  or  the  first  of  October. 

After  dinner  the  time  was  spent  in 
sight-seeing  about  the  town. 

At  7  o’clock  last  evening  the  gray 
haired  veterans  meet  at  the  Engle  House, 
and,  pursuant  to  a  pressing  invitation, 
marched  to  Dr.  Findley’s  residence,  at 
Eighth  avanue  and  Twelfth  Btreet,  where 
they-  were  pleasantly  entertained  for  an 
hour  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Findley.  There 
were  thirty-one  comrades  present.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  served  with  pretty  ap- 
poinments.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten¬ 
dered  the  Findleys. 

The  association  went  from  Dr.  Find¬ 
ley’s  to  Poet  468’s  room,  at  Eighth  ave¬ 
nue  and  Eighth  street,  where  a  campfire 
wa's  held.  It  was  headed  by  the  regi 
ment’a  musicians,  James  Proes,  Thomas 
Lloyd  and  L.  Y.  Wolf.  Mr.  Pross  played 
the  same  old  fife  he  played  during  the 
rebellion. 

The  post  room  was  comfortably  filled 
with  old  veterans  and  their  wives  and 
friends.  Comrade  Brown  presided  over 
the  meeting.  He  made  a  reminiscent 
address,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  hie- 
l  tory  of  the  regiment.  He  was  followed 
•  by  Captain  McNevin,  Captain  Alf  Hicks. 
If  Harry  Wayne,  L.  Y.  Wolf,  E  W  H. 
Kreider,  William  Few,  James  A.  Gwin, 
Dr.  Findley,  ex-Mayor  Breth  and  Robert 
Howe. 

Comrades  Wayne  and  Wolfe  sang, with 
much  enthusiasm,  a  duet  familiarly  and 
affectionately  entitled  “Beans,  Beans,” 
and  the  taps  were  sounded  by  Bugler  J. 
D.  Moore,  who  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  the  same.  This  brought  the  evening 
and  the  very  pleasurable  reunion  to  a 
close. 

The  following  survivors  were  in  at¬ 
tendance: 

Captain  William  Bardollar,  of  Company  E,  Bed¬ 
ford;  Captain  Alfred  Hicks,  of  Company  C,  Leech- 
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burg;  Comrades  J.  8.  Smith,  Company  it,  neuunu, 
H.  A.  Miller, SCompany  F,  Thomas  Tierney,  Com¬ 
pany  F,  Hollidaysburg',  C.  M.  Gates,  Company  C, 
Albert  Sanders,  Company  C,  Duncansville;  B.  F. 
Beatty,  Company  ;G,  Blairsville;  S.  Y,  Wolf,  Com¬ 
pany  H,  Cumberland,  Mil  ;  James  A.  Gwinn, 
Company  F,  J.  W.  Conan,  Cjmpany  F,  W.  8. 
Holtz,  Company  A,  Graham  Meadville,  Company 
F,  of  Beilwood;  James  H.  Null,  Company  F,  D.  O. 
Kiser,  Company  E,  Pittsburgh;  J.  8.  McCartney, 
Company  C,  Williamsburg;  Harry  Wayne,  Com¬ 
pany  F,;  Michaal  Poet,  Company  C.;  Joseph 
Brown,  Company  F.;  George  Lafferty,  Company 
F  ;  William  Acken,  Company  F.;  B.  F.  White, 
Company  C.;  George  Cruse,  Company  C.;  Nathan 
Brown,  Company  F  ;  Thomas  Lloyd,  Company  C.; 
John  F.  Hoover,  Company  C  ;  Thomas  Morgan, 
Company  F.;  Fred  and  Casper  Wicker,  Company 
F.;  George  Hall,  Company  C.;  Walter  Bare,  Com¬ 
pany  F,  and  Captain  John  McNevin,  Company 
C,  all  of  Altoona;  Trevan  Buck,  Company  F,  El¬ 
dorado;  John  Hancock,  Company  F,  Osceola, 
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THE  MORTARS  AND  SHELLS  j 

Were  Presented  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Saturday. 

A  Parade-  and  Three  Eloquent  Addresses 
M  ade  the  Occasion  Memorable — The 
Court  House  Was  Crowded  When  the 
Speeches  Were  Made. 


The  heroic  soldier  boys  of  Blair 
county  who  fought  in  the  civil  war  and 
many  of  whom  rest  in  unmarked 
graves,  were  honored  and  remembered 
by  their  surviving  comrades  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  occasion  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  mortars  that  per¬ 
formed  service  during  the  recent  strife, 
and  the  shells  that  now  rest  at  the 
foot  of  the  monument  at  the  court 
house  at  Hollidaysburg,  to  the  county 
commissioners,  with  appropriate  mili¬ 
tary  services. 

The  weather  was  far  from  being 
pleasant,  but  the  populace  of  the 
county  were  largely  represented  at  the 
exercises.  At  2:30  o’clock  a  parade 
formed  at  the  Gaysport  station  in  the 
following  order:  Chief  marshal,  Theo. 
Burchfield,  aides,  mortar  committee, 
Veteran  legion,  Sons  of  Veterans,  Fifth 
regiment  drum  corps,  company  C, 
Grand  Army  Post  39,  Hollidaysburg. 
Grand  Army  Post  62,  of  Altoona;  old 
Veterans’  and  Boys’  brigades.  They 
marched  to  the  court  house.  A  squad 
of  company  C  fired  a  salute  of  four 


rounds,  after  which  the  large  gather¬ 
ing  filed  into  the  court  room,  where 
the  ceremonies  were  to  be  conducted. 
The  room  was  soon  crowded  to  its  ca¬ 
pacity  and  many  were  compelled  to 
stand. 

The  exercises  opened  with  martial 
music,  “Marching  Through  Georgia,’’ 
by  the  Fifth  regiment  drum  corps. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Anstead,  pastor  of  the 
Hollidaysburg  Lutheran  church,  de¬ 
livered  the  invocation,  praying  that 
the  people  keep  in  their  hearts  a  due 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  defenders  of 
our  country.  The  Lone  Star  Glee 
club,  colored,  of  Hollidaysburg,  sang 
several  war  songs,  after  which  Hon. 
J.  D.  Hicks  was  introduced.  He  spoke 
in  part  as  follows 

Mr.  Chairman,  Comrades  of  the 
Grand  Army,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
Within  the  shadow  of  this  beautiful 
temple  of  justice  that  bears  daily  tes¬ 
timony  by  its  impressive  grandeur 
that  the  arts  of  peace  are  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  public  good  than  the 
weapons  of  war,  verifying  the  old 
adage  “that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,”  we  are  met  today  for  the 
purpose  of  again  fixing  more  perma¬ 
nently  in  our  minds  and  hearts  the  de¬ 
votion  due  to  valor  and  a  holy  cause: 
also,  to  do  additional  honor  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  proved  their  de- 
j  votion  to  that  cause  with  their  lives. 
The  mute  emblems  of  mighty  force 
and  destructive  power  in  time  of  war 
that  now  rest  on  pedistals,  so  mean¬ 
ingless,  yet  suggestive,  at  the  foot  of 
the  monument,  that  was  dedicated  but 
a  short  time  ago  to  me  honor  and 
memory  of  the  soldiers  of  Blair  county 
speak  volumes  of  history  and  must 
ever  remind  the  generations  to  come 
of  the  mighty  struggle  in  our  nation’s 
history  in  which  these  implements  of 
war  acted  so  important  a  part.  These 
two  mortars,  mute  as  they  are,  were 
witnesses  to  mighty  conflict,  to  dread 
war,  and  could,  if  they  had  but  the 
tongue  to  proclaim',  remind  this  vast 
assemblage  of 

“The  hurried  march,  the  lonely  rest, 
The  trenches  where  we  laid  our  dead, 
The  tangled  paths  where  footsteps 
pressed;  • 

The  arms  that  ached,  the  feet  that 
bled.” 

On  this  monument  we  have  the  color 
bearer,  who,  as  you  know,  is  selected 
from  the  ranks  by  reason  of  his  brav¬ 
ery  and  soldierly  bearing.  See  him 
proud  and  erect  of  mein,  with  flag  in 
hand,  looking  forward  to  victory  or 
death;  underneath  we  have  the  gun, 
the  sabre  and  the  resolute  figures  of 
the  men  who  bore  them;  the  artillery- 
|  man,  ready  for  duty  at  the  cannon’s 
,  mouth,  regardless  of  the  coming 
|  charge,  which  may  mean  death;  and 
now,  as  a  last  and  fitting  reminder, 
we  place  by  the  side  of  the  soldier,  the 
sailor  and  the  flag,  the  terror-inspir- 


mg  mortar  that  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  coast  and  river  warfare 
To  particularize  I  cannot;  to  gener- 

vinV  tWiH  n°t:  r’  ho'vever,  remind 
you  that,  notwithstanding  the  thirty 
odd  years  that  have  gone  since  that 

srro?lt,c“,“i- the" «« 

mouth  <L  hS  me"'  who’  at  cannon’s 
mouth,  «at  mortar’s  side,  and  at  bay¬ 
onet  s  point,  stood  by  and  with  the 
flag,  until  final  and  complete  victory 
rewarded  honest  effort;  for  the  purpose  1 

from  thi  006  Slate  Sh°Uld  be  taken  ' 
rom  this  union,  or  one  star  from,  our 

glorious  flag.  The  peace  that  was  con- 

Srstfnte^  V*®  C°St  °f  richest  blo°d  and 
unstinted  treasure  has  gently  spread 

her  wings  of  joy  and  glory  over  our 

an  land,  and  these  mute  witnesses  of 

war  and  of  success  only  remain  as  an 

incentive  to  us  to  renew  our  vows  to, 

the  liberty  and  freedom  of  “this  °-ov-  : 

ernment  of  the  people.”  The  men  in  ' 

blue  and  the  men  in  gray  alike  do 

honor  to  the  flag  of  our  country  and  : 

faromnseftOPle'  Stand  firmly  as  a  host 
trom  sea  to  sea. 

This  occasion  will  live  in  our  hearts 
will  inspire  us  with  holier  thoughts  of 
our  country’s  greatness,  of  honor  to  I 
our  soldiers  dead,  of  respect  to  our  sol- 

of6T Lt1VlaS\and  here  in  this  shadow! 

of  th,A  t;e  S  emple’  and  in  the  shadow 
of  this  tesimomal  of  our  heroes’  valor 

et  us  anew  pledge  ourselves  to  that 
eternal  vigilance  that  can  alone  main¬ 
tain  civil  and  religious  freedom  I 
reminded,  however,  that  I  am  but  a  I 
skirmisher  in  this  engagement;  the' 
fact  is,  I  am  merely  a  picket,  a  soldier  ' 
of  tne  rank,  so  to  speak;  the  real  work  ; 

to.  follow  and  the  real  treat  of  this 
occasion  is  yet  to  come  rne  ciistm1-8 

guished  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow 
me,  I  am  assured,  will  reward  you  well 
for  your  attendance  and  will  assist  ycu 
in  doing  proper  honor  to  this  occasion. 

“My  Country,  ’Tis  of  Thee”  was  sung 
by  the  Lone  Star  Glee  club  and  Rev. 

M.  L.  Ganoe,  of  Altoona,  the  favorite 
orator  of  Grand  Army  circles,  was  in¬ 
troduced.  He  presented  the  mortars 
and  shells  to  the  county  in.  behalf  of 
the  soldiers,  whom  he  characterized  as 
the  most  patriotic  in  the  world.  The 
speaker  advocated  the  enactment  of  a 
law',  providing  for  the  drafting  of  all 
jingoes  and  war  shouters  for  the  first 
battle  in  the  next  conflict. 

"This  nation  can  only  stand  one  war 
in  a  generation,  and  the  Grand  Army 
boys,  who  have  been  there  once,  are  | 
slow  to  plead  for  a  second  appeal  to 
arms. 

"War  is  often  wise  and  right.  The  ■ 
history  of  the  nations  confirms  that  1 
statement.  Let  us  hope  human  society  ! 
shall  speedily  outgrow  the  necessity 
for  warfare.  These  mortars  are  not 
only  symbols  of  war,  but  also  symbols 
of  right.  Our  nation  never  engaged  in 
a  war  that  was  not  right,  nor  in  a  war 
that  did  not  result  in  the  triumph  of  its 


~rms.  The  reverend  gentleman  said 
that  he  believes  that  the  people  of  the 
north  did  not  seek  the  late,  civil  strife, 
but  rather  sought  to  evade  it,  and  time 
,  after  time  extended  amnesty  and  com¬ 
promise  to  the  south.  He  has  no  desire 
to  cultivate  any  disposition  to  maintain 
a  weakness  of  sentiment  for  the  south. 
The  northern  people  want  the  south  to 
i,  cultivate  its  cotton  fields,  operate  its 
factories,  work  shops,  mills  and  mines 
and  become  progressive  and  prosper¬ 
ous.”  The  gentleman  also  spoke  of  the 
improved  instruments  of  war  as  lessen¬ 
ing  the  prospects  of  war.  “War  is  the 
'  rod  which  nations  hold  over  their  sov¬ 
ereign,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  time 
I  will  come  when  the  necessity  of  war 
|  will  cease,  but  growing  intelligence, 
however  great,  never  loses  its  interest 
in  war  matters.  Patriotism  in  other 
,  lands  is  but  another  name  for  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed,  but  in  our  land  it  is 
the  true  sentiment,  significant  of  love 
of  country.  "SJ'e  are  here  to  dedicate 
these  emblems  of  death,  blood  and  sae- 
:j  rifice  to  the  peaceful  keeping  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  county.  May  the 
■j  time  never  come  that  their  voice  shall 
'  be  heard  in  war  in  our  land.” 
j  Martial  music  by  the  5th  Regiment 
followed  the  close  of  Rev.  Ganoe’s  re¬ 
marks.  Hon.  Judge  Martin  Bell  re¬ 
ceived  the  mortars  and  shells  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  county  and  said: 

“To  me  has  been  assigned  the  pleas¬ 
ant  duty  and  honor  of  receiving  these 
mortars  and  shells  on  behalf  of  the 
commissioners  of  Blair  county.  These 
old  mortars,  as  compared  with  the 
breech  loading  cannon  and  the  gatling 
gun  of  ,  today,  are  obsolete  weapons  of 
warfare.  But  scarcely  more  obsolete 
than  iSfthe  musket  of  the  civil  war  as 
compared  with  the  magazine  rifle  with 
which  the  United  States  soldier  is  now 
armed.  The  Eighty-fourth  regiment 
had  nti  breech  loading  guns,  only  muz¬ 
zle  loading  muskets  when,  on  that 
March  afternoon  in  1862,  they  met  and 
defeated  the  Stonewall  brigade,  of 
Jackspn,  at  Winchester.  The  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Tenth  had  no  magazine  guns 
in  their  hands  as  the  lines  of  Longstreet 
swept  down  on  them  at  Gettysburg. 
And  the  soldier  with  a  breech  loader, 
capable  of  being  fired  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  shots  per  minute,  or  the  maga¬ 
zine  gun,  would  feel  much  safer  and 
surer  in  repelling  the  assault  of  the  en- 
,  emy,  than  would  the  other  soldier 
!  armed  with  a  muzzle  loader,  which  re- 
I  quired  him  to  tear  cartridge,  ram 
;  cartridge,  and  fix  percussion  cap— -an 
operation  taking  a  minute  at  least  be- 
j,  fore  firing  a  single  shot. 

!  “At  the  public  buildings  in  Philadel- 
l  phia  are  the  monuments,  or  statues,  of 
General  Reynolds  and  General  McClel¬ 
land  and  General  Hartranft.  Our  Blair 
county  soldiers’  monument  commemo¬ 
rates  rather  the  valor  and  patriotism  of 
the  enlisted  man  than  of  the  officer.  It 

is  not  because  Blair  county  does  not 
- — — • 
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honor  the  officer  that  our  monument  is 
a  private’s  monument,  and  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  a  monument  to  Colo¬ 
nel  William  G.  Murray  will  stand  as  a 
companion  to  the  present  one  in  our 
court  house  yard.  Nor  did  Blair  coun¬ 
ty  fail  to  furnish  brave  officers  who 
died  on  the  battlefield  or  were  badly 
wounded  and  have  since  died.  Look  at 
the  list  our  little  county  can  ascribe  on 
the  roll  of  honor.  Out  of  the  Sixty- 
second  regiment:  Lieutenant  Stephen 
C.  Potts,  killed  on  the  bloody  slope  at 
Fredericksburg;  Lieutenant  Patrick 
Morris  laid  down  his  life  on  the  Wheat 
Field  at  Gettysburg,  while  the  Fifth 
corps  was  charging  into  the  Valley  of 
Death  to  the  assistance  of  the  Third 
corps,  which  had  been  shattered,  al¬ 
most  crushed,  by  Longstreet. 

The  speaker  here  cited  the  wounding 
of  Lieut.  Col.  John  W.  Hicks,  of  the 
76th  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  killing 
of  Captain  Henry  Wayne,  at  Pocota- 
lego;  Captain  Allen  McGlathery,  at 
Fort  Fisher;  Colonel  William  G.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Patrick  Gallagher  and  Lieutenant 
Reem,  of  the  84th,  at  Winchester; 
Lieutenant  Russel  Wingate,  at  Peters- 
of  the  110th,  at  Chancellorville;  Lieu- 
burg;  Lieutenatn  Colonel  Crowthers, 
tenant  Colonel  David  M.  Jones,  of  the 
1110th,  at  Gettysburg;  Adjutant  Rob¬ 
ert  Johnson,  of  the  125th,  at  Antietam; 
Lieutenant  Jesse  Stewart,  of  the  125th, 
at  Chancellorville;  Major  B.  Mortimer 
Morrow  and  Lieutenant  Henry  M. 
Lower,  of  the  205th,  at  Petersburg. 

These,  with  Captain  Patrick  Keys,  of 
the  regulars,  and  others  whom  I  have  'J 
not  mentioned,  are  Blair  county’X^onor 
roll  of  gallant  officers  who  are  deaS  So 
that  our  county  did  not  fail  to  furi. 
many  g'allant  commissioned  officers  fo 
the  war.  V;  l 

But  it  was  the  enlisted  men  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fight.  In  a  regiment  of 
infantry  would  be  1,000  enlisted  men 
and  not  forty  commissioned  officers.  It 
is  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
i  Germans,  in  1870.  so  quickly  conquered  L 


the  French  was  that  the  French  sol- 1 


diers  mistrusted  their  officers,  who 
were,  in  many  instances,  inefficient. 
But  the  American  soldier,  on  account  of 
superior  intelligence  and  individuality, 
will  fight  even  in  the  absence  of  his  su¬ 
perior  officers.  When  a  colonel,  not 
from  Blair  county,  on  the  eve  of  his 
engagement,  sheathed  his  sword  and 
turned  his  command  over  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  that  command  fought  as  well  as  if 
the  colonel  had  been  in  command.  In 
the  war  there  were  instances  of  regi¬ 
ments  bravely  holding  their  place  in 
the  line  under  the  command  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  of  companies  commanded 
by  a  sergeant  or  even  by  a  corporal, 
j  Then,  too,  the  enlisted  men  bore  the 
;  burden  of  the  hardships  of  the  war.  No 
’  wagon  carried  his  effects;  he  carried 
them  in  his  heavy  knapsack  or  blanket 
roll;  no  servant  to  make  his  coffee  at 
the  close  of  a  long  day’s  march  or  to 
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!  cook  his  breakfast  on  the  battle  morn. 

Our  county  monument,  as  I  have 
said,  represents  the  enlisted  soldier.  On 
the  top  a  color  sergeant,  a  soldier  of 
tried  courage  and  soldiery  bearing 
and  habit,  stands  for  the  infantry.  On 
the  side  of  the  artillery  we  have  but 
one  at  the  piece;  no  one  is  supposed  to 
swab,  and  then  mechanically,  almost 
automatically,  to  reverse  his  rammer 
and  ram  home  the  charges,  even  though 
the  enemy’s  line  is  almost  on  top  of  his 
gun.  On  the  other  side  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  the  figure  of  a  cavalryman.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  war  it  was  the 
custom  to  joke  about  this  arm  of  the 
service,  and  talk  about  a  reward  of  $10 
for  the  body  of  a  dead  cavalryman. 
After  Wilson  and  Kilpatrick  had  rode 
almost  all  over  the  south,  and  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  Custer  and  Merritts  had  fought 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  glorious 
Phil  Shteridan  with  his  gallant  troopers 
had  bfioken  the  rebel  lines  at  South 
Fork,  Such  joking  ceased. 

But  our  county  monument,  I  take  it, 
was  not  intended  to  commemorate  the 
valor  of  those  alone  who  died  on  the 
battlefield,  or  in  the  hospital  or  the 
prison  pen.  The  gathering  of  the  great 
army  of  the  Union  was  a  wonderful 
spectacle.  Its  dispersal,  I  think,  was 
just  as  wonderful.  Hundreds  of  thou  - 
j  ands  of  men  quietly,  laid  aside  the 
arms  of  warfare,  unostentatiously  re¬ 
turning  to  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

Twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  old 
Socrates  said  to  the  Athenians;  “It 
would  be  disgraceful  for  me,  who  stood 
steadfast  in  the  fighting  line  at:  Potidea, 
now  to  do  an  act  unworthy  of  a  good' 
citizen.”  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Union  veterans,  by  their  lives  since  the 
war,  have  shown  that  they  were  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Grecian 
philosopher,  and  that  they  are  willing 
to  perform  their  duties  as  good  citizens 
in  the  quiet  walks  of  life,  with  the 
same  sincere  eartness  they  exhibited 
when  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on 
!  many  a  bloody  field. 

Blair  county's  monument  is  intended 
to  commemorate  the  valor  of  all  her 
soldiers,  and,  as  each  Blair  county  vet¬ 
eran  passes  down  into  the  valley  of 
death,  he  has  a  right  to  feel  that,  al¬ 
though  his  individual  headstone  manbd 
a  modest  one,  he  has  a  share  in  tW 
beautiful  monument  at  the  corner  of  j 
the  court  house,  flanked  by  the  mor-  I 
tars  and  the  shells,  and  this  monument 
was  erected,  in  part  at  least,  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  services. 

The  Lone  Star  Glee  club  sang  “Good 
Night.” 

<(  The  audience  then  arose  and  sang 
America  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
j  the  ceremonies  closed  with  the  benedic- 
! tlon-  Pronounced  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Deavor 
[of  Hollidaysburg.  _J 
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HOLLIDAYSBUKG  HISTORY, 

The  Presbyterian  Church  and  Its  Pastors 

Some  Interesting:  Religrious  Information- 
Early  Preachers  and  their  People. 

Hollidaysburg,  April  21.— The  Presbyterian 
church  of  Hollidaysburg  was  organized  about 
the  year  1778.  The  Hollidays,  founders  of  the  I 
town,  were  Presbyterians.  The  first  preach-  I 
ing  that  we  have  any  account  of  was  at  the  ' 
home  of  Mr.  William  Holliday,  by  the  Key.  Dr. 
King,  of  Mercersburg,  Pranldin  county,  in  1772. 
The  Hey.  McDugal,  Rev.  John  Johnson,  Rev. 
Matthew  Stevenson  and  other  ministers  preach¬ 
ed  here  at  different  times.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  that  a 
church  wus  formally  organized.  A  frail  wood¬ 
en  structure  called  a  “tent”  was  erected  at 
the  Blue  Spring,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
worship.  Thomas  Blair,  the  father  of  John 
Blair, for  whom  the  county  was  named,  Thomas 
McCune  and  James  Smith,  sr. ,  were 
the  first  ruling-elders  of  this  church. 

In  1790  the  “tent”  was  removed,  and  a  house 
of  worship  was  erected  on  the  ground  where 
the  cemetery  now  is.  It  was  built  of  logs  and 
was  used  until  1818,  when  it  caught  fire  from  the 
burning  woods  and  was  destroyed.  A  new  and 
more  elegant  structure,  built  of  hewn  logs, 
almost  immediately  took  Its  place.  It  was 
occupied  until  the  new  brick  church  was 
erected  in  1836-7  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Clark  streets,  the  same  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected 
in  i869— 70. 

Mr.  Baird,  whilst  serving  this  congregation 
also  served  the  nation  as  a  member  ot  Con- 
gress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Congresses,  and  of  the  Eighth  to  the 
Thirteenth  inclusive.  In  the  Thirteenth  Con¬ 
gress,  which  commenced  December,  1813  and 
had  three  sessions,  Mr.  Baird  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  claims.  He  preached  not 
alone  to  this  congregation,  but  divided  his 
time  between  this  place,  Williamsburg,  and 
Sinking  Valley.  He  resided  here  most  of  hi® 
time ;  but,  at  the  time  oi  his  death,  which  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  in  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  March 
1815,  his  residence  was  in  Sinking  Valley’ 
where  he  was  buried.  ’ 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Baird  the  church  was 
without  a  regular  minister  until  1816,  when 
Rev.  James  Galbraith,  who  had  been  preaching 
in  Indiana  county,  became  its  settled  pastor. 
He  labored  here,  giving  one-third  of  his  time 
to  the  church  in  Williamsburg,  until  1835.  The 
same  year  Mr.  John  Dunlap,. a  licentiate,  came 
with  a  commission  from  the  board  of  missions 
His  health  being  feeble  he  was  never  ordained’ 
He  went  to  Cincinnati  and  assumed 

editpnal  charg^.>tg/COIinoetjOJi  yvitii'^R^V.  Wm. 
rV  j  ■  1  Yy 'the  Presbyterian  of  the  West,  pub- 
City. 

t  the  congregation  called  Rev.  William 

tiYi  7/&11.  o£  Philadelphia,  who  continued  as 
linrit  Jjastor  until  1841.  He  removed  to  Dar- 
I  thence  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  Jack- 


/sonville  and  thence  to  Dtincansville,  in  this 
/ ceant.v.  Rev.  Dr.  David  McKinney  was  called 
to  tills  charge  in  1841,  and  continued  in  the 
pastorate  until  1852.  He  was  one  of  tho  leading 
spirits  in  tho  great  temperance  movement  of 
1844.  He  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  to  take 
control  of  the  Presbyterian  Banner,  which  he 
originated  in  Pittsburg,  where  it  was  and  is 
still  published. 

Between  the  years  1820  and  1841  Alexander 
Knox,  Thomas  B.  Moore,  John  B.  P.iddlo,  John 
G.  McKee  and  John  Lyttle  wore  ordained  rul¬ 
ing-elders  of  the  church.  During  Dr.  McKin¬ 
ney's  pastorate  Jonathan  Hamilton,  John  Mc¬ 
Cartney,  Joseph  Smith,  Charles  Wilson,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  McCormick  and  Samuel  Moore  were 
ordained  ruling-ciders. 

The  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin,  pastor  of  the  F 
street  Presbyterian  church  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  having  been  called  to  the  pastorate  here, 
commenced  his  ministfy  on  October  30,  1853. 
During  his  pastorate  James  D.  Rea,  Joseph 
Dysart,  Wm.  R.  Finley,  M.  D. ;  Thomas  Smith 
and  Robert  R.  Hamilton  were  ordained  ruling 
elders.  In  the  spring  of  I860  the  health  of  Dr. 
Junkin  booming  impaired  he  was  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months.  On  the  11th 
of  Decemqer  of  the  same  year  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lations  between  Dr.  J unkin  and  the  church . 
were  dissolved  at  the  former’s  request.  The 
Rev.  David  Sterret  supplied  the  pulpit  until  the 
first  Sabbath  in  September,  1861. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ALTOOSA. 


Twelve  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  close  up  to  the 
south  side  of  the  spinal  column  of 
the  Allegheny  mountain,  near  by 
where  the  springs  of  the  Juniata 
river  start,  lies  Altoona.  What  the 
smooth  sounding  word  Altoona 
.means  is  for  Philologists  to  discover. 

There  are  people  who  believe  it  to 
T>e  an  Indian  name  meaning,  “high¬ 
land  of  great  worth,”  but  when  they 
are  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
away  up  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
Holstein,  on  the  lowlands  near  the 
sea  there  is  an  Altoona,  they  shake 
their  heads  in  doubt  as  to  its  Indian 
origin,  for  when  were  the  Indians  ii 
north  Europe,  or  who  in  the  long  pre 
historic  time  carried  an  Indian  high 
land  name,  and  applied  it  to  a  place 
:in  the  far  away  lowland  country^] 
♦cross  the  sea-.  i 


rn 


.pid  as  lias  been  tlie  growth,  of 
„e  Pennsylvania  Altoona,  it  was  not 
brought  into  being  by  the  mythical 
■wand  of  the  magician,  but  by  the 
systemized  centralizing  trade  and 
travel  transportation  interests  of  one 
i  of  the  most  powerful  railroad  organ - 
1  izations  in  the  world.  The  Penn- 
i  sylvania  Railroad  Company  is  one  of 
the  great  organizations  that  is  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  herculean  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  through  trade  and 
travel  transportation  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  Altoona  is  one  of  the 
joints  along  its  route  where  it  ex¬ 
pends  a  portion  of  its  energy  and 
money  for  repairs  and  transportation 
supplies,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow 
■during  the  railroad  age  which  is 
ye;  in  its  infancy  or  until  some  fu¬ 
ture  day  a  new  railroad  directory, 
may  deem  it  proper  to  concentrate 
the  forces  now  at  Altoona  some¬ 
where  else. 

Such  things  take  place. 

Constantine  moved  the  capital 
■from  Rome  to  Constantinople. 

A  new  directory  or  a  new  Pharoh 
■arose  among  the  Egyptians  who 
knew  not  Joseph,  but  Altoona  is  safe 
for  a  generation  to  come,  after 
that  who  knows  ? 


A  WOMAN  IN  IT. 

Jt  is  only  forty  years  of  age,  and 
ns  everything  important  must  needs 
have  a  woman  in  it,  so  must  Altoona. 
The  woman  appears  at  the  beginning 
when  the  bargain  was  made  for  the 
first  plot  of  ground  where  the  Logan 
house  stands  and  where  the  original 
shops  are  located.  A  Philadelphia 
lawyer  had  been  sent  to  buy  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  220  acres  owned  by  David 
Robison.  The  owner’s  price  was 
kaown  to  be  $6000.  The  railroad 
'Company  was  determined  on  acquir¬ 
ing  the  farm,  and  to  provide  against 
all  possibilities  of  a  failure  of  pur¬ 
chase  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  attorn¬ 
ey  to  not  miss  buying  even  if  he  had 
to  pay  $10,000.  While  the  lawyer 
was  at  Robison’s  house  he  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  walk  in  the  yard  and  there 
accidentally  dropped  the  letter. 
Mrs.  Robison  came  that  way,  found 
it,  read  it,  called  her  husband  out  of 
the  house,  real  it  to  him  and  said  : 
“There  is  four  thousand  mure  you 
can  get  for  the  farm.  G-et  it,  put 
sale  off  for  a  day  and  raise  the 
iL  \  “  „ .  "tttfj 


price.  .  “Ah,”  said  Robison,  “the 
bargain  for  $6,000  is  about  com¬ 
plete,  but  the  quick  wit  of  the  wo¬ 
man  was  equal  for  the  occasion, 
feaid  she,  “tell  the  lawyer  your  wife 
Trill  not  join  with  you  in  the  deed.”  ! 

inn  Bit,1Jed  They  got  the  $10,- ! 
000.  Other  farms  have  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  this  railroad  plant.  The 
city  has  extended  itself  on  every! 
side  and  new  shops  not  yet  complet-  , 
ed,  that  will  employ  several  thou¬ 
sand  men  have  been  built,  miles 1 
away  from  where  the  deal  with  Rob- 
ason  and  bis  wife  was  made. 

THIS  IS  THE  MECCA 

to  which  thousands  of  men  are  flock-  f 
-ing  not  for  religious  purpose,  to  bow 
the  knee  to  a  new  Prophet,  but  to 
catch  the  American  god,  the  al¬ 
mighty  dollar,  which  the’  railroad ! 
company  issues  with  a  lavish  hand  ' 
every  month  to  its  labor  devotees.  ' 
J-here  are  many  Juniata  c-.unty  men 
ere,  and  they  are  getting  their  I 
share  0i  the  dollars.  But  this  is  not 
only  a  good  place  to  got  dollars,  but 
it  is  a  good  place 

FOR  MARRIAGEABLE  WOMEN, 

who  are  candidates  for  matrimony 
t©  get  each  a  husband,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  who  has  a  family  of  grown 
daughters,  and  desires  to  have  them 
married  may  do  well  to  fhove  to  the 
Mountain  City.  Men  are  plenty 
who  get  big  wages  and  who  are  tired 
of  boarding  bouse  and  hotel  life,  and 
who  long  for  their  own  individual 
Tine  and  fig  tree  habitation. 

MUCH  MAY  BE  SAID 

of  this  young  city  of  30,000  people. 

Sit6  airVe7  poor  peoPl  j  wifchin  its 

limits  It  draws  its  food  supply 
from  the  values  that  nestle  between 
“e  *Purs  of  the  Allegheny  range  of 
mountains,  and  reaches  as  far  down 

manJU1f  Valley  as  for 

to  th,e  farms  to  make  theii- 
tha^lf  Splendfd  market 

drpS  Sna  n9W  furnishes  for  hun- 
and  d,pfffannei'S  W°uld  be  destroyed 

2  ??er?°uld  be  out  of  tbat 

much  cash  with  which  they  now 
supply  then-  homes  with  the  luxuries 
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